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is the most exquisite 
of all toilet soaps 


Use Pears after motoring or 
outdoor sports—after shaving 
or train travel. No matter | 
how sensitive your skin, | 
Pears’ Soap gives a clean, | 
soft, healthy feeling that is 


most refreshing. 
Pears’ Unscented Toilet Soap } 





A delightful soap, without added perfume. 
Its pleasant, natural odor is preferred by 
many to scented soap of any kind. ... . 1Sc 


Pears’ Glycerine Toilet Soap 
A transparent glycerine soap, slightly 
scented, very refreshing and soothing to 
errr rer er ee 20c 





Pears is the purest soap | 


known to the art of soap 
making; it is perfect for del- 
icate skin. 


Why use ordinary soap when you 
may have Pears at so small a price 








SEND 4c FOR TRIAL CAKE 


For a generous trial-size cake of Pears’ Unscented Soap send 
your address and 4c in stamps to cover mailing cost, to Walter 
Janvier, United States Agent, 515 Canal Street, New York City. : 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high-grade toilet soaps in the world 
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“All rights secured" 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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4, Victrola XVI, $200 ° 
W Victrola XVi, electric, $250  MC° CORMACK 
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The world’s greatest artists true to life! 


The artists you want to hear in your home are the noted singers 
and musicians who are the favorites of the music-loving Public; who 
by reason of their exceptional brilliance are universally recognized as« 
the world’s greatest artists. 

Their performances in your home are all due to the secies. 
achievements of one instrument—the Victrola. The artists themselves 
have chosen the Victrola as the only instrument capable of bringimg’ 
their superb art into the home in all its natural beauty. That ispwhy™ 


they make Victor Records exclusively. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors 
and Victrolas—$10 to $400—and play the music you kuow and like best. 


Victor Talking Ma hine  Co., C den, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner G Co., 1, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 








Victrola. 


Important warning. Victor To insure Victor quality, always 


Records can be safely and satis- look for the famous trademark, 
factorily played only with Victor “His Master’s Voice.” It is on 
Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus every Victrola and Victor 


on Victors or Victrolas. Victor r 
Records cannot be safely played Record. It is the only way to 
on machines with jeweled or identify genuine Victrolas and. 


other reproducing points. Victor Records. 
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Be fe OF MOTTE Clip of delicious 
Baker's BREAKFAST COCOA 
She knows that it 1s good.even if she 


“=... doesnt appreciate, as the older 


~ wuhecs cata do, the umportance 
rst te of py i abe 


CHOICE RECIPE B@K SENT FREE. 


WALTER BAKER. & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


57 HIGHEST AWARDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 
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MARGARET KEYES 
LEADING CONCERT 
CONTRALTO 





LUCY GATES 
DISTINGUISHED 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 








Ancient Zinke and Nakeres, Forerunners of the Military Band 


Lucy Gates singing Ibsen’s **Solveig’s 
Song’’— with a poignant sweetness and a 
soaring brilliancy whose equal you rarely 

| hear— 

The warm, rich contralto of Margaret Keyes— 


bringing out the old-fashioned tenderness in ‘*’Tis 
But A Little Faded Flower’’— 


Hear these beautiful Columbia Records—and you will ap- 
preciate the qualities that make them true ‘‘Mirrors of Real- 
ity.”” The rare vocal gifts of Gates, Keyes, Teyte, Nielsen 
and other distinguished concert artists find their true echo, to 
the faintest shading, in the reproduction of Columbia Records. 


There is no proof like the proof of hearing. Listen to 
these records—and be convinced. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 


Columbia 


Records 
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Frepare baby's food according 


tothe 


Mellins Food Method 
of Milk Modification 
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Beautiful Women of the Stage 


THE THREE BEST NOVELS OF THE DAY 
The Heart of a Man----------_---------- By Hallie Erminie Rives -- - 1070 


[he novel for which a hundred thousand book-lovers have Illustrated by Richard Culter, 
been waiting. 


A Man’s Man -_-_-_-- ee _. By Peter B. Kyne -------- 1122 


Peter B. Kyne’s first real novel, and one of the most absorb lllustrated by Dean Cornwell. 
ing stories of our time. 


The Sins of the Children ----------------- By Cosmo Hamilton ery 1182 


An American novel by the author of ‘‘The Blindness of ustrated by George O. Baker. 
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ELEVEN PACE-SETTING SHORT STORIES 
Virginia Colfax --_- - + ee ee By Henry C. Rowland. --- - 1057 © 
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The doctors had told him he had to die, and at last he Illustrated by Ray Rohn 
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Broil or Fry 
the Center Slices. 







Premium 
Ham Shank 
with 
Vegetables 


Wash ham shank and boil 

about three hours slowly 

Remove from water and cook 

in the water cabbage, turnips, 

carrots and onions, until ter.der 

Reheat the ham and serve as a 
boiled dinner 





Premium Ham Shank 
with Spinach 


Wash ham and spinach carefully. Boil ham 
slowly about two hours and add spinach Boil 
rapidly for about thirty minutes. Serve separ- 
ately and garnish spinach with hard-boiled egg 


Premium Ham Baked with 
Tomatoes and Onions 


1 center slice of ham, 3/4 to one inch thick 

3 medium sized tomatoes 

3 medium sized onions 

Lay ham in baking pan. Slice first the onions and then ths 
tomatoes on top until thickly covered. Add one cup of water 

and bake one hour, basting frequently with juice in pan. 


Premium Ham Baked with Apples 


1 center slice ham, about 3/4 of an inch thick. Cut off the fat and put (fat) 
through grinder. Spread on ham and cover all with brown sugar. Core apples 
and season with sugar and spice, put in pan and add 1/2 cup water. Bake in a 
very slow oven about fifty minutes 
~ 


Creamed Premium aa Toast Baked Premium Ham 


Put a Ham butt in cold water, then 


Premium Ham Baked with Macaroni 


1 cup of Macaroni broken in small pieces 
1 cup milk 





2 tablespoonfuls butter 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
1/4 temspoonful salt 

1 1/2 cups chopped cooked ham (baked or boiled) 
2 hard boiled eggs—sliced 1 cup milk 


browning. Remove 
seasoning, stirring weil. Batata an 
cook until creamy. Add ham and hard boiled eggs. 


1/2 cup of grated cheese 

1 cup chopped cooked ham (baked or boiled) 

1 tablespoonful of chopped onion, salt and paprika 

macaroni in salted water until tender. Drain, rinse with cold 
papnka. 


boil slowly (one-half hour for each pound 
changing the water when half done 

Remove the rind, and insert cloves in 
the soft fat, cover thickly with brown sugar 
Place in a baking dish with water, and bake 
for one-half hour. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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JANE COWL 
in “Common Clay” 
Photograph by White, N. ¥. 
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Hf VIOLET HEMING 


Vy in “Under Fire” 
=) Photograph by Ira L. Hill's Studio, N. Y¥. 
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Calif. 


KATHLYN WILLIAMS 
Film Play Star 
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VALESKA SURATT 
in Vaudeville 


Photograph by Hixon-Connelly Studio, Kansas City, Mo. 





HELEN GRAY 
Film Play Star 











| 
CHARLOTTE MINEAU \} Pol 
Film Play Star K Ye) 
Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles, Calif. \ eo 





ALICE TAAFFE 
Film Play Star 


graph by Witzel, los Angeles, Cali 





DOROTHY KELLY 
Film Play Star 
*hotograph by Floyd, N. Y. 





CHARLOTTE BURTON 
Film Play Star 


graph by Witzel, los Ang 











GYPSY ABBOT! | cof 
Film Play Sta: ' 


Photograph by De Gaston, N. Y. ly = 
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EUGENIE FORDE 
Film Play Star 
ph by De Gastor 
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b ibde present scarcity of dye stuffs and the possible inferiority of those in use 
make it more necessary than ever that colored goods be washed with Ivory Soap. 


It is a simple matter to set colors so that water will not make them run but there 
is no way to make even the best of them stand the action of ordinary soap. 
The free alkali and other harsh materials in the average laundry soap are certain 
to fade colors sooner or later. Now it is more likely to be sooner than later. 


The only safe way is to use Ivory Soap from the start. It contains no ingre- 


dient that can affect colors even gradually. It is so mild and pure that it can 
do nothing but cleanse, and that very gently. 


Make sure that water will not injure a fabric and you can be certain that 
Ivory Soap will not. 


IVORY SOAP. a K 994% PURE 
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Virginia 


Colfax 


By Henry C. 





HE was an unbroken filly of a 
girl, Virginia Colfax — in 
looks one of the wantable 











but ugly—ugly of face and figure, to 
judge by most beauty-standards, and 
ugly of temper too, when rubbed the 
wrong way. All the same, she had her 


ugly kind. She was not homely, . 


Rowland 


> 


desirable qualities, plenty of them. 

She was probably at her ugliest at the 
time when she first unfolded as a human 
document to my inexperienced eyes—a 
pretty crumpled document, too: under- 
fed, overworked and what was even 
worse, consciously inefficient at her over- 
work. She was also both over- and 
under-dressed, which means that her 
clothes were more for show than serv- 
ice—and the winter had begun.. She was 
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white where she should have been red, 
and red where she should have been 
white; and she looked frostbitten and 
tired-eyed from substituting worry for 
sleep; and because she always drank 
more tea than was good for her, she was 
ready to hit the ceiling whenever a door 
slammed anywhere in her vicinity. 








Att the same, Virginia showed race. 
She was an “eastern sho’ ” Colfax, 
and the fineness and vitality of her 
came from her corpuscles. She hypno- 
tized me from the first, though I tried 
vainly to impress her with my cheap 
philosophy, being at that time 
a professed Bohemian and an 
eager opportunist. My studio ‘ 
was over her rooms, and our 
windows looking on a sightless 
wall of clouded glass (the rear 
of a chocolate factory, whence 
came tantalizing smells), we 
used to trade up and down the 
fire-escape for the exchange of 
food and drink and ideas— 
but nothing more. Virginia 
had a roommate who does not 
count, as she was night tele- 


phone girl in our local cen- | 
tral. 
“Drat it all!” cried Vir- 


ginia, slamming into my studio 
with a gust of icy air. She 
tugged off her hat, glanced 
with pitying contempt at the 
rim of dead cat, or whatever 
sort of pelt it was around the 
brim, and then sailed it at the 
divan in the corner. But it 
volplaned to the right and 
hung itself dejectedly from 
the wings of a plaster Moulin Rouge. 

“Couldn’t do that again if you tried,” 
I observed. 

Virginia did not answer at once, but 
stood looking at her headgear in a 
thoughtful, fascinated way. Presently 
said she, slowly and as though to her- 
self: 

“You only do it once, anyhow.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Throw your bonnet over the mill. 
Yonder’s an omen, Bud.” She reached 
up and secured her huge bale of chest- 
nut hair, which was beginning to wabble. 


“When does the omen take effect?” I 
asked. “I’d like to be around.” 

“Yo’ wont be, though, honey,” she 
answered, and her wide, ferocious smile 
looked positively wicked. ‘You haven’t 
got the money. It is certainly a shame.” 

“It sure is,’ I answered. “Never 
knew you were so mercenary, Mis’ 
Ginny.” 

But she did not smile, and I looked 
at her curiously. Virginia did not 
inspire tenderness, although she 
looked as if she might easily lavish 
it— whether on her mate or her 
brood. Don’t get the idea that 

she suggested the ogress or a 
troglodyte. She was a me- 
dium-sized girl and of normal 
proportions, in which the 
femininity was emphasized in 
the aggression of hips and 
bosom. Her face was aggres- 
sive, but in a different way— 
to me an alluring way because 
of its defiant challenge. It 
took very little to bring the 
hot, intolerant look to her 
slatey eyes. Her cheeks were 
almost sunken, but this was 
malnutrition ; her jaw was ab- 
surdly wide at the base, but 
she had a good chin; and 
something very strong and 
sweet showed itself in her 
full, firm lips. It was a ma- 
ternal look. In fact, she sug- 
gested strongly the militant 
maternal. 

A person who knew his 
human nature would have said 
at sight of Virginia: ‘‘There’s 
the type of strong, determined 
girl that’s just the sort to make a splen- 
did wife for a pioneer and be the mother 
of tall sons.” Virginia seemed to be 
stamped with the seal of nascent 
motherhood. In fact, she felt it herself 
and had rather wistfully admitted as 
much to me. Wistfully, because what 
chance had she without fortune or 
beauty or talent or even ability? One 
could not imagine a man’s falling in 
love with her. Virginia herself could 
not, though she had reason to know that 
men had frequently desired her. But it 
was impossible to think of her going 








VIRGINIA 


wrong. She seemed to radiate a sort of 
relentless virtue—the snarling chastity 
of a she-wolf or vixen. Wherefore her 
next words surprised me. 

“T mean it, though,” said she calmly. 
“T have decided to take the jump.” 

“When did you decide,” I asked, ‘‘and 
who is the millionaire?” 

“T decided last Monday, when Mr. 
Sturgis told me that he was very sorry, 
but that he would have to get another 
stenographer who was quicker and more 
accurate than I.” Virginia leaned for- 
ward in the chair which she had 
taken, rested her elbows on her 

knees and held her hands to the 

stove. She had small, well- 
shaped hands. “You see, 
honey, I considered my po- 
sition in his office as about 


> my last chance. It’s the 

fifth place I’ve had in two 

months, and I realized 
oR 


a ee 
“Drat it all!” cried S__ 


Virginia. why eres a 
\anles- 
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that if I couldn’t make good there, I 
might as well quit. The work was easy, 
and the people kind and considerate, 
especially Mr. Sturgis himself. But if I 
were to work at it for the next ten years, 
I could never make a decent sten- 
ographer. I’m naturally awkward— 
always was. Never could wash dishes or 
dust up without leaving a trail of 
broken crockery. I’m strong and quick, 
but I can’t seem to—to—” 

“Codérdinate,” I supplied. 

“That’s it. I can ride and swim and 
row and do anything that doesn’t need 
fineness of touch, but I could never 
play an instrument or dance or do fine 
needlework or anything of that sort. 
No, it’s not my fault. I’ve tried and 
failed. And there I’ve got Elsie” (an 
invalid sister) “to support, and I’ve 
simply got to choose between being a 
servant and—” 

“Well, I’m glad that you are not 
going to be a serv- 
ant,” said I. “It 
might interfere with 
our social relations 
when I am rich and 
famous. Who is the 
} millionaire ?” 

“Mr. Sturgis.” 
| “Oh, come on 
quietly, and remem- 

f\ ber that anything 

I\| you say will be used 

| as evidence against 

Ki'c you!” I protested. 
\\ é “Oliver Sturgis may 

yi be a hard liver, but 

= he aint the man to 

WO: tell his stenographer 

4\ that she must hunt 
a new job and then 
offer her the oldest 
one in the world, as 
Kipling says.” 

“All the same,” 
||, | Virginia answered, 
 ——— “the has asked 
me to dine 
2 with him to- 
. night.” 

“And you 
intend to ac- 
cept the in- 
vitation?” I 
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asked incredulously. 

Virginia rose, 
turned her back to 
the stove and looked h\\ 
at me with a sort of 
defiant stare. She 
could see my horror 
of the business 
through the vulgar 
flippancy which at 
that early age I 
thought was smart 
and cynical. Virginia 
was twenty-four, two 
years my senior. 

“T am going to ac- 


i) eee 4 





cept that invitation “He'sasked me 
and any other .he  someprettyper- 
feels like making, sone questions 
Buddie,” said she. ‘ut ™Hf- 
“Why not? I’m a 


failure, and failures have got to take 
what’s handed them. The only asset 
I’ve got is youth, and so I might as 
well make the most of it.” 

I filled a pipe, too proud to let her 
see how upset I was. 

“All the same,” I said, “it’s a hard 
thing to believe of a fine man like Mr. 
Oliver Sturgis. Perhaps he just wants 
a chance to talk things over with an idea 
of helping you some way—some other 
way.” 

Virginia smiled and shook her head. 
“Men-folk can’t fool me, honey,” said 
she. “’Taint the first time I’ve seen 
symptoms. Sometimes I think that girls 
without any looks are pestered more 
than the pretty ones. Maybe the men 
find them more grateful for a little ad- 
miration.” 

“Oliver Sturgis doesn’t need to bother 
about gratitude,” I objected. “I guess 
he can have about anything he wants. I 
‘clare, Mis’ Ginny, I done mos’ b’lieve 
yo’ got yo’ silly head tu’ned.” (Thus 
I sometimes mimicked her pretty South- 
ern accent.) 

“Reckon. not,” she answered. “I’ve 
felt him studying me all the week. He’s 
been doing a lot of thinking. Once or 
twice it has been enough to put him off 
his dictation. Besides, he’s asked me 
some pretty personal questions about my- 
aT oh, well, what difference does 
it make?” 
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; But her breath was 
f' ah unsteady and her 
. hands like ice when 
she said good-night 
and went to dress. 


iH 
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VERY city has its 

little coterie of 
supermen, and in 
ours Oliver Sturgis 
was one of these— 
the most admired, 
perhaps, because of 
the personal attract- 
iveness that went with his dis- 
tinguished abilities. At this 
time he was forty-two years 
of age, a millionaire of his 
own making, owner of the 
principal newspaper as well 
as others in different parts of 
the . State, ‘an ex-foreign- 
correspondent, and the author of some 
standard works of descriptive travel 
and, what seemed rather odd for a man 
of his type, two or three very light and 
frivolous novels and a couple of 
“nature” storybooks for children. This 
last achievement was even more singular, 
as Sturgis had never married, was practi- 
cally alone in the world, and beyond 
some few liberal contributions to 
juvenile charities, had never been known 
to interest himself in children. 

His private life, which he appeared 
never, to make any effort to conceal, 
was about such as one might have ex- 
pected. He was a member of many clubs 
both at home and abroad, a keen yachts- 
man and all around sportsman and a pa- 
tron of art, letters, music, drama and 
dramatists (especially when the latter 
were young and talented). He was fre- 
quently to be seen at gay restaurants, 
often with some pretty stage-lady, and 
appeared totally indifferent to the 
opinion of the world at large. Fashion- 
able society appeared to bore him, how- 
ever, and he was probably the most diffi- 
cult man in town for a society hostess to 
get. He actually avoided the smart 
set; nor can I remember ever having 
heard his name coupled with that of any 
woman belonging to it, though he was 
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said to be quite a Don Juan in profes- 
sional circles. 

Sturgis looked about as one would ex- 
pect—an even six feet of trim, athletic 
figure, lean and strong, with forceful 
and regular features, a good head of 
dark brown hair and a crisp mustache 
and Van Dyck of rather lighter shade. 
His eyes were a baffling color (described 
sometimes as gray, sometimes as brown) 
and of a singular intelligence and pene- 
tration. 


T this time I was not as well in- 

formed about Sturgis as the preced- 
ing description would indicate, but I 
knew enough about him from various 
sources to make it impossible for me to 
believe that he had any unworthy designs 
on Virginia. A sportsman does not shoot 
from his window at a quail which 
hunger may have attracted to his garden. 
So, on thinking the matter over after 
Virginia had left, I soon ceased to 
worry about her. All the same, I was 
puzzled at Sturgis’ having asked her to 
dine with him. 

I was lying on my divan reading 
when I heard her key in her lock at 
about half-past eleven. Three taps on 
the floor was my polite invitation for 
her to look in, usually to partake of a 
hot drink or to dry her shoes and stock- 
ings by my stove. Ours was a nice mod- 
ern tenement and centrally heated, but I 
liked the stove better. Nobody ever 
bothered about the social re- 
lations of the tenants, as long 
as they were quiet. 


closed -the door behind her, 
“how was King Cophetua?”’ 
And then I stopped and stared \ 


at her, and a chill went. WS 
- ge Re 
through me. For Virginia as 4 


she stood there looking at me 
in the ruddy glow of my read- 
ing-lamp, was transformed— 
transfigured ; and it seemed to 
me, low-minded pup that I N 
was, that only Satan could SEN 


have achieved the miracle. It 4 Wa) 
, 


was like “Faust” reversed, for . 
Virginia was positively beau- 
tiful—and of a glowing de- 
lightfulness that staggered me. 


VIRGINIA 
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“Good lord!” I cried, “what’s hap- 
pened ?” 

“Why?” she asked, evasively. 

“You look so pretty!” 

“Thanks, Buddie—for both compli- 
ments. Must be my dress.” 

Her dress was pretty (a very old- 
fashioned one, which had come in style 
again. It was crinolines then), but it 
was not the dress. Virginia looked at 
me with a teasing smile. 

“I’ve had such a good time, honey,” 
said he, “and I’m so happy. Fallen in 
love, I’m afraid.” 

“Then what brought you in so early ?” 
I asked suspiciously. ; 

“The fairy prince. You see, Buddie, 
you were right about his intentions, and 
I am the puddin’-head I’ve always been.” 

“Sit down there and tell me all about 
it,” I said. . , 

Virginia sank into the big chair really 
gracefully. Usually she slammed her- 
self down with a violence at which the 
springs and I complained. 

“The minute he got into the limou- 
sine beside me, I. knew that I’d been a 
fool,” said she. “Do you suppose he 
could have guessed what I thought, 
Buddie? Because he said as we started 
off: ‘We'll go to Delmonico’s, if you 
don’t mind, Miss Colfax. It’s quiet 
there, and we can talk about some special 
work I have in mind for you if you care 
to tackle it—-something that may keep 
you busy for the next three months at 

home and in the public li- 
brary.’ Then he started to 


~ l) talk about other things, and 
“Well,” I asked, as she “ \ 5 


my heart got back into its nor- 
mal beat again, so that I was 
no longer tongue-tied. Be- 
7 cause I knew then that he— 
/ was not—” 


/ “The Beast of the story,” I 


supplied, like the smarty I 
was. 

“Hold yo’ fool tongue, 
Buddie. I’m ’shamed enough 
already. Well, it didn’t take 
us any time to get to the res- 
taurant, and my prince” (she 
spoke of him by this silly 
name from that time on) “had 
engaged a table in a corner, 
where I could see everybody 
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without being conspicuous. And we had 
the mos’ delicious dinner—all the 
Southe’n dishes I dote on: first hors 
d’aeuvres, then sea oysters, then okra 
soup, then roas’ capon with oyster stuffin’ 
and candied yams, then smoked Smith- 
field ham with salad—’”’ 

“Hold on,” I said and got up to prod 
for some small frankfiirters simmering 
in the casserole on my stove. “Have a 
dog ?” 

“*Course I will. I declare, I’m 
hungry right now, just thinkin’ about 
ad . 
“What did you drink?” I asked. 
“First what my prince called a ‘mint 
fizz’—sort of a cocktail, I reckon; then 
old sherry and then champagne.” 

“No wonder you are in beauty,” I 
remarked, hunting up some crackers and 
a couple of bottles of beer. “You must 
have gained about ten pounds, and all 
of it in looks.” 

“Do you really think I look nice, 
Buddie?” she asked wistfully, standing 
up and smoothing down her waist as 
she glanced into the mirror. 

“You sure do,” I answered, and she 
leaned over and kissed the top of my 


head the way a girl kisses a spaniel. 
“You ce’tainly are a great comfort to 


me, honey,” . said she. ‘Well, during 
dinner we talked mos’ly about me, and 
my prince seemed to know all that I 
did of my ancestors—more, I reckon. 
I tol’ him how our branch of the family 
had petered out and gone to seed, and 
that one of my brothers was captain of 
a coastin’ schooner and the other a Ches- 
apeake Bay oysterman. He seemed right 
interested to know all about those boys. 

“Tt wasn’t until we were taking our 
coffee that he came back to what he’d 
mentioned when we started out. He 
told me that at different times during 
the last ten years he had done right 
smart of exploring in different parts of 
the world, and while on these trips he 
had taken lots of full notes on the 
natural history of the places he was in. 
Most of these were personal observations 
on the habits of birds and beasts and 
fishes and insec’s and the like, and what 
he wants me to do now is to take his 
notes and type ’em and verify all the 
zodlogical and botanical and _ geo- 
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graphical references I come to as I go 
along.” 

She talked on, explaining what Sturgis 
wished her to do, the rich glow never 
leaving her face, while I leaned back 
and smoked and watched her and won- 
dered. I was rather bewildered at the 
transfiguration of Virginia, and thought 
it possible that Sturgis might have dis- 
covered certain possibilities in her which 
had escaped the observation of myself, 
Virginia and the world at large. I was 
also puzzled, first at his having chosen 
Virginia from his hundreds of employees 
for. work at what had been no doubt a 
labor of love on his part, and second at 
his having taken her to dine at Del- 
monico’s to talk to her about it. 

One thing was evident enough. What- 
ever his motive, Sturgis had certainly 
charmed the girl, and to a point 
where he had in her eyes under- 
gone an absolute apotheosis. She 
regarded him not only as super- 
man but demigod. When the big 
bundle of manuscript was de- 
livered the next day (most of it 
fine pencil-notes on pocket mem- 
orandum-pads), Virginia ap- 
proached her task with the vener- 
ation of a devotee transcribing a 
message from his deity. 

But the realms of ether be- 
tween them did not prevent her, 
as the work proceeded and she 
had occasional interviews with 
Sturgis, from falling most pas- 
sionately 
and human- 
ly’ in love 
with him. 

She was 
frankly and 
even hu- 
morously _. 
patheticy 
about it 
from the 
first, and 
seemed to 
like to tell 
me about 
it. Then 
one day she 
came _ into 
the studio, 
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sat down before the stove and looked at 
me with a curiously rapt and stricken 
expression in her slatey eyes. 

“I’ve come back to my first way of 
thinkin’, Buddy,” said she. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“He does want me, honey,’”’ she mur- 
mured, and looked down, but not before 
I had caught the joyous elation in her 
face. 

“Wants to marry you?” I cried. 
“Nonsense!” (By this time I had come to 
fancy myself deeply in love with Vir- 
ginia. ) 

“T didn’t say anything about his 
wanting to marry me,” said she softly. 

“Oh,” I growled, and was silent for 
a moment. “Well, you ought to be able 
to tell by now. Maybe you're right. 
Why should he have chosen you from an 
army of expert key-thumpers and word- 
wranglers? Chances are he’s wanted you 
from the first.” 

“’Fraid so, honey,” she whispered, 
trying to keep the tremor out of her 
voice. 

“How crushed and disillusioned you 
must be,” said I, with savage if youthful 
irony. “Whither will you cause your 
shame to go, poor deluded girl? Is it 
to be suicide or a convent—or merely 
unconditional surrender and later on the 
river or sweeping crossings barefoot in 
the snow?” 

“Don’t be a goose, Buddy,” she 
answered, looking at me with a curious, 
tender smile. “He must have some good 

reason for 
not = mar- 
ryin’, or he 
would 
probably 
have done 
so long ago. 
What do I 
count? [ll 
do what- 
ever he says 
for me to.” 
And she 
looked up 
at me with 
misty eyes. 
“Oh, honey 
mine, i love 
him so!” 
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“Listen,” I said. “There’s somebody 
knocking at your door.” 

Virginia went out and down the 
stairs. It was then about five o’clock of 
a bleak, windy afternoon in January. 
Presently there was a rustle outside, and 
in came Virginia, dressed for the street. 

“He has sent for me, Buddie,” said 
she in a tremulous voice. But it was 
not the tremor of fear. 

“To go where?” I asked. 
apartment ?” 

“Not to where he lives,” answered 
Virginia, “but to a studio-apartment 
where he does his writing and keeps his 
library and most of the things he has 
collected in his travels—his ‘lair,’ he 
calls it.” 

“Quite so,” I answered bitterly. “The 
place is reserved for the cave-man Stur- 
gis—where he scratches pictures on 
bone and to which he drags the female 
of his kind when he has felled her with 
his golden club. A retreat shielded from 
the jealous eye and ornate with scalps 
and skulls and broken hearts. Have you 
ever been there before?” 

She shook her head, turned away with 
outstretched hands, and then flung her- 
self about, threw her arms around my 
neck and kissed me on the lips. ‘‘Good- 
by, Buddie dear,” said she with a sob. 

“Good night,” I answered, pushing 
her away. 


“To his 


Ill 


T is better now to eliminate the nar- 

rator’s ego from this tale and to pre- 
sent the situations by that omniscient, 
omnipresent intelligence usually known 
as the Third Person. 

Here wentg@¥irginia with her soul in 
her hand to place it with the valueless 
rest of her at the mercy of the man she 
loved. She had never loved any other 
man, and her joy at being desired by 
this one, if only for a time, eclipsed all 
other instincts and ideas. 

Sturgis himself opened the door and 
led her into the lofty studio, where he 
seated her before the big fireplace, he 
standing with his back against one of 
the carved pilasters. Virginia found him 
admirably in keeping with the place and 
its luxurious appointments: complete, 
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without being conspicuous. And we had 
the mos’ delicious dinner—dall the 
Southe’n dishes I dote on: first hors 
d’ceuvres, then sea oysters, then okra 
soup, then roas’ capon with oyster stuffin’ 
and candied yams, then smoked Smith- 
field ham with salad—’” 

“Hold on,” I said and got up to prod 
for some small frankfiirters simmering 
in the casserole on my stove. “Have a 
dog?” 

“’Course I will. I declare, I’m 
hungry right now, just thinkin’ about 
Mi. 
“What did you drink?” I asked. 
“First what my prince called a ‘mint 
fizz’—sort of a cocktail, I reckon; then 
old sherry and then champagne.” 

“No wonder you are in beauty,” I 
remarked, hunting up some crackers and 
a couple of bottles of beer. “You must 
have gained about ten pounds, and all 
of it in looks.” 

“Do you really think I look nice, 
Buddie?” she asked wistfully, standing 
up and smoothing down her waist as 
she glanced into the mirror. 

‘You sure do,” I answered, and she 
leaned over and kissed the top of my 


head the way a girl kisses a spaniel. 
“You ce’tainly are a great comfort to 


me, honey,” .said she. “Well, during 
dinner we talked mos’ly about me, and 
my prince seemed to know all that I 
did of my ancestors—more, I reckon. 
I tol’ him how our branch of the family 
had petered out and gone to seed, and 
that one of my brothers was captain of 
a coastin’ schooner and the other a Ches- 
apeake Bay oysterman. He seemed right 
interested to know all about those boys. 

“It wasn’t until we were taking our 
coffee that he came back to what he’d 
mentioned when we started out. He 
told me that at different times during 
the last ten years he had done right 
smart of exploring in different parts of 
the world, and while on these trips he 
had taken lots of full notes on the 
natural history of the places he was in. 
Most of these were personal observations 
on the habits of birds and beasts and 
fishes and insec’s and the like, and what 
he wants me to do now is to take his 
notes and type ’em and verify all the 
zoological and botanical and _ geo- 
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graphical references I come to as I go 
along.” 

She talked on, explaining what Sturgis 
wished her to do, the rich glow never 
leaving her face, while I leaned back 
and smoked and watched her and won- 
dered. I was rather bewildered at the 
transfiguration of Virginia, and thought 
it possible that Sturgis might have dis- 
covered certain possibilities in her which 
had escaped the observation of myself, 
Virginia and the world at large. I was 
also puzzled, first at his having chosen 
Virginia from his hundreds of employees 
for. work at what had been no doubt a 
labor of love on his part, and second at 
his having taken her to dine at Del- 
monico’s to talk to her about it. 

One thing was evident enough. What- 
ever his motive, Sturgis had certainly 
charmed the girl, and to a point 
where he had in her eyes under- 
gone an absolute apotheosis. She 
regarded him not only as super- 
man but demigod. When the big 
bundle of manuscript was de- 
livered the next day (most of it 
fine pencil-notes on pocket mem- 
orandum-pads), Virginia ap- 
proached her task with the vener- 
ation of a devotee transcribing a 
message from his deity. 

But the realms of ether be- 
tween them did not prevent her, 
as the work proceeded and she 
had occasional interviews with 
Sturgis, from falling most pas- 
sionately 
and human- 
ly’ in love 
with him. 

She was 
frankly and 
even hu- 
morously _ | 
pathetic 
about it 
from the 
first, and 
seemed to 
like to tell 
me about 
it. Then 
one day she 
came _ into 
the studio, 
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sat down before the stove and looked at 
me with a curiously rapt and stricken 
expression in her slatey eyes. 

“T’ve come back to my first way of 
thinkin’, Buddy,” said she. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“He does want me, honey,” she mur- 
mured, and looked down, but not before 
I had caught the joyous elation in her 
face. 

“Wants to marry you?” I cried. 
“Nonsense !’’ (By this time I had come to 
fancy myself deeply in love with Vir- 
ginia. ) 

“JT didn’t say anything about his 
wanting to marry me,” said she softly. 

“Oh,” I growled, and was silent for 
a moment. “Well, you ought to be able 
to tell by now. Maybe you're right. 
Why should he have chosen you from an 
army of expert key-thumpers and word- 
wranglers? Chances are he’s wanted you 
from the first.” 

“*Fraid so, honey,” she whispered, 
trying to keep the tremor out of her 
voice. 

“How crushed and disillusioned you 
must be,” said I, with savage if youthful 
irony. “Whither will you cause your 
shame to go, poor deluded girl? Is it 
to be suicide or a convent—or merely 
unconditional surrender and later on the 
river or sweeping crossings barefoot in 
the snow?” 

“Don’t be a goose, Buddy,” she 
answered, looking at me with a curious, 
tender smile. “He must have some good 

reason for 
not = mar- 
ryin’, or he 
would 
probably 
have done 
so long ago. 
What do I 
count? [ll 
do what- 
ever he says 
for me to.” 
And she 
looked up 
at me with 
misty eyes. 
“Oh, honey 
mine, I love 


0? 


him so! 
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“Listen,” I said. ‘“There’s somebody 
knocking at your door.” 

Virginia went out and down the 
stairs. It was then about five o’clock of 
a bleak, windy afternoon in January. 
Presently there was a rustle outside, and 
in came Virginia, dressed for the street. 

“He has sent for me, Buddie,” said 
she in a tremulous voice. But it was 
not the tremor of fear. 

“To go where?” I asked. 
apartment ?” 

“Not to where he lives,’ answered 
Virginia, “but to a studio-apartment 
where he does his writing and keeps his 
library and most of the things he has 
collected in his travels—his ‘lair,’ he 
calls it.” 

“Quite so,” I answered bitterly. ‘The 
place is reserved for the cave-man Stur- 
gis—where he scratches pictures on 
bone and to which he drags the female 
of his kind when he has felled her with 
his golden club. A retreat shielded from 
the jealous eye and ornate with scalps 
and skulls and broken hearts. Have you 
ever been there before ?” 

She shook her head, turned away with 
outstretched hands, and then flung her- 
self about, threw her arms around my 
neck and kissed me on the lips. ‘““Good- 
by, Buddie dear,” said she with a sob. 

“Good night,” I answered, pushing 
her away. 


“To his 


III 


T is better now to eliminate the nar- 
rator’s ego from this tale and to pre- 
sent the situations by that omniscient, 
omnipresent intelligence usually known 
as the Third Person. 

Here went Virginia with her soul in 
her hand to place it with the valueless 
rest of her at the mercy of the man she 
loved. She had never loved any other 
man, and her joy at being desired by 
this one, if only for a time, eclipsed all 
other instincts and ideas. 

Sturgis himself opened the door and 
led her into the lofty studio, where he 
seated her before the big fireplace, he 
standing with his back against one of 
the carved pilasters. Virginia found him 
admirably in keeping with the place and 
its luxurious appointments: complete, 
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sure of key, finished, ele- 
gant, reposeful even— 

‘and yet withal in- 

scrutable—the sug- 
gestion of some- 
thing rather ter- 
rifying .behind the 
rich brocaded por- 
titres and the 
thoughtful face of 
the man. 

‘*You didn’t 
mind coming here 
alone?” he asked, 
his eyes resting on 
her with a critical 
approval that was 
almost proprietary. 
Virginia looked 
very nice, these 
days. In the li- 

brary she had struck 

up an acquaintance 

sill. with a woman who fre- 

4a quently wrote articles on 

ti dress and understood her 

ij) subject; and thanks to 

jf her suggestions, Virginia 

had become very trimly 

clad, and at a trifling 

cost. In her Norfolk 

jacket and rather short 

skirt of gray-green tweed, 

with her clear, fresh com- 

plexion and dark but lumi- 

nous hair snugly coiffed, she 

looked like a vigorous English country 

girl. Pretty she was not, except under 

strong emotion, which was rare; but 

there was something striking and high- 

bred about her appearance which made 
people turn to look at her. 

“No, I didn’t mind at all,’ she 
answered; and she added: “I don’t 
think I should mind doing anything you 
told me to.” 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“Because I would feel that whatever 
you said was the best thing for me to 
do.” 

Sturgis nodded. “I think that you are 
right,” said he. “Now tell me some- 
thing, Miss Colfax: what did you in- 
tend to do for a living when I told you 
that your services as a typist were no 
longer required in my office?” 





Virginia looked down, disturbed. 
“Anything that came along,” she an- 
swered. “I was right desperate and dis- 
couraged.” 

Sturgis nodded. “That's what I 
thought,” said he. “Don’t blame you. I 
doubt really if there is much that you 
could do to earn a decent living. You 
haven’t that quick alertness and accuracy 
in your work that modern competition 
demands. You move slowly and none 
too surely, if you don’t mind my saying 
so. Then, you’ve never had any special 
training, have you ?” 

She shook her head. “No sir, nor 
much schooling, to speak of. I had 
Papa and the boys to ’tend to when I 
was little, and later on, my sister 
Caroline. 
reader.” 

“What if I should have no more work 
for you when this that you are doing 
now is finished?” Sturgis asked, and 
then as though the question seemed 
scarcely worth while, he continued, his 
eyes resting on her appraisingly: ‘The 
proper sphere of usefulness for such a 
girl as you is the maternal one. I don’t 
think I have ever met a young woman 
who impressed me as being better quali- 
fied to make a fine mother of splendid 
children than yourself. You have, so far 
as I am able to judge, all the require- 
ments, and let me tell you that’s very 
rare to find in this day and age. There 
are plenty of good, healthy young 
women, of course; but that is not 
enough. You come of high-bred stock, 
patrician stock, and your children 
would show the qualities of race.” 

He paused, and Virginia glanced up 
at him, shyly, puzzled and embarrassed. 
The interview was not proceeding at all 
as she had anticipated. Why all this 
paddock talk?. It seemed so futile, any- 
how. Then the blood flamed up into her 
face at the idea that possibly he felt her 
to be on his hands, in a way, and had 
some thought of making a match for 
her. ; 

Sturgis observed her high color and 
smiled. “Don’t be offended, Miss Col- 
fax,” said he kindly. “You'll see what 
I’m driving at, presently. It’s not a new 
idea, but something I’ve had in mind 
for a long time. Now let’s talk about 


But I was always a great 
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me for a few minutes: I am forty-four 
years old to-day. Think of it—twenty 
years your senior, rich, well-known, in- 
fluential and absolutely alone in the 
world. Many people wonder why I 
never married. The reason is that the 
only woman whom I ever loved or ever 
could love is the perfectly happy wife 
of a very good man and the mother of 
five children. It is probable that she 
would not marry me if she were free to 
do so; nor do I think I should want to 
marry her. 

“But what I do want, Miss Colfax, is 
children. I want sons to carry on my 
name and work, and daughters for their 
companionship a little later, and to sur- 
round me with the atmosphere of youth 
and gayety as I get older and more in- 
clined to take my ease. It would spoil 
the latter years of my life to see the con- 
trol of the work which I have built and 
the fortune which I have amassed 
doomed to pass into alien hands. Be- 
sides, I am very fond of young people, 
and I know that my children and I 
would have the best sort of times to- 
gether.” 

He paused, glancing down at her. 
Virginia was staring into the glowing 
embers. 

“How about your wife?’ she asked, 
in a dull voice. “What would she have ?” 

“My wife would have her home, her 
children and be entirely free to sur- 
round herself with any interests that she 
chose—”’ 

“Except her husband,” Virginia in- 
terrupted. 

“Quite so—except her husband. I do 
not mean by that that I should neglect 
her entirely, but I should want it under- 
stood that I was to be absolutely free to 
lead my own life precisely as it suited me 
—just as I do now. I should make no 
pretense of strict conjugal fidelity.” 

“But you’d expect it of her, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Of course—for the children’s sake. 
Unless that was distinctly agreed upon, 
I should prefer not to miarry at all. You 
see, Miss Colfax, I look at the thing in 
perfectly cold blood, just as I would at 
any other business proposition.” 

“T see,” Virginia murmured, her chin 
in her hand. 
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Sturgis thrust his hands into the side 
pockets of his velvet smoking-jacket and 
looked down at her with a tinge of color 
on his high cheek-bones. 

“You have probably guessed what I 
am driving at,” said he. 

Virginia nodded. “I reckon I have,” 
she answered, “but maybe you had better 
tell me in so many words. It would be 
more businesslike—and you are a busi- 
ness man.” 

Sturgis took his hands out of his 
pockets. “I have the honor to ask you to 
be my wife, Miss Colfax,” said he, and 
bowed. 

Virginia grew still more pale. 
drew a very deep breath. 

“Perhaps you would like to be alone 
for a few minutes,” Sturgis suggested 
gently. 

“I—I believe I would, if you don’t 
mind,” Virginia murmured. 

He stepped behind the portiéres, and 
she heard him pass into an adjoining 
room. One can faintly imagine her 
emotions. Fancy a girl slipping out 
through the snowbound streets to a 
rendezvous with her plumed prince, all 
a-quiver with excitement, thirsty for his 
kisses and ready to glow incandescent 
beneath them; and thus warmly pul- 
sating to be received with a cold and pas- 
sionless business proposition—an offer of 
holy matrimony ! 

But despite the shock to her delicacy 
in having Sturgis thus offer her a cold 
circlet of gold about her finger instead 
of the warm one of his arms about her 
waist, Virginia could not find it in her 
heart to be angry with him. Her 
prince could do no wrong; she was too 
deeply in his glamour to feel resent- 
ment; and having never made a con- 
quest in her life, poor girl, her vanity 
was spared suffering. She was merely 
grievously hurt and disappointed. She 
would a thousand times rather have had 
Sturgis’ love without his name than his 
name without his love. Her own name 
did not enter into the question at all, 
possibly through its being known to so 
very few people and held by them in 
such slight importance. Her love was 
her conscience; and as for her pride, 
that really had no cause for complaint. 
If one’s silly pride cannot satisfy itself 


She 
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with a voluntary offer of honorable 
matrimony, it must be hard to please. 
Departing from these bearings after 


the first shock had passed, Virginia’s 


good soundsense began to clear the 
decks of her bitter disappointment. 
After all, why should a man as wonder- 
ful as Oliver Sturgis not have what he 
wanted? There were, of course number- 
less women who would have jumped at 
the chance of marrying him under any 
conditions whatever, and the fact of his 
having chosen. her as the potential 
mother of his children ought certainly 
to be considered an honor, even if he 
could not offer his love. He could not 
offer it to anybody. He had given it 
once and for always, and being a man 
who demanded the fullness of life, he 
did not intend that this should deprive 
him of the joys and sorrows of parent- 
hood. Sturgis had given Virginia one 
of his child’s nature-books, and she had 
thought while reading it that a man who 
had the power and the inclination to 
write such stories must have a good deal 
of the child in his own soul. 

So when Sturgis presently rejoined 
her, he was agreeably surprised to find 
Virginia composed, dignified, a little 
white and breathless, perhaps, but with 
the air of one who has weighed a prob- 
lem and arrived at a sane and satis- 
factory decision. The girl as she sat 
erect in the big Louis XIV fauteuil re- 
sembled more than ever one of her 
martial British ancestors. 

Sturgis glanced at her approvingly 
and slightly inclined his head. 

“Have you come to any decision?” he 
asked in his pleasant, natural tone. 

Virginia, a red spot glowing in either 
cheek, rose slowly from her chair and 
made him a courtesy. Some swift in- 
stinct seemed to have prompted the act, 
for she had not thought of doing so. 
But slightly awkward as her courtesy 
may have been, the act pleased Sturgis 
enormously. He liked the self-possession 
and dignity which prompted it, and the 
opinion he had already formed of Vir- 
ginia’s stock (the result not only of the 
girl’s quaint manners but also the re- 
sult of his own private investigations in 
regard to her family) was strengthened. 

“Yes sir,” Virginia answered in her 
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soft, low-pitched voice. “I have the 
honor to accept your proposal, Mr. 
Stu’gis, and shall try to make you such 
a wife as you desire.” 

Sturgis’ eyes lightened with a flash of 
admiration. He had thought it probable 
that she would accept his offer, because 
he gave her all due credit for common- 
sense, and for some weeks he had felt 
her primitively feminine want of him. 
But he had counted 
on a certain amount 
of maiden fears and 
hesitation to be 
overcome, and Vir- 
ginia’s unaffected 
acceptance of his @ ‘ FARA 
offer was a pleasant bh ia 
surprise. He found 
in it more high-bred 
self-respect than in 
anything she could 
have done short of a 
flat refusal. 

Virginia was per- 
fectly passive, 
scarcely hearing his 
courteous words as 
he stooped and 
kissed her. The con- 
tact of his lips gave 
her no emotion. She 
had come to him 
strung to respond 
to an infinitely 
higher vibration. He 
resumed his stand- 
ing position by the 
mantel. 

“Are you quite 
sure that you under- 
stand all that your 
answer implies, Vir- 
ginia?” he asked, in 
the pleasant, easy 
tone of one questioning a child. 

“Yes, I reckon so,” she answered. “It 
aint hard to understand. You want chil- 
dren, like you say, but you don’t want to 
be bothered by a silly wife hangin’ round 
your neck and asking foolish questions 
and wanting you always near and getting 
jealous of other women you happen to 
pay ‘tention to. No doubt lots of men 
feel like that about it, on’y they’re not 
honest enough to say so.” 
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Sturgis smiled; then he reached out 
and patted her hand. He was becoming 
more and more pleased with his decision. 

“Let’s have a look at your end of it, 
my dear,” said he. “To begin with, you 
can have your lame sister” (congenital 
dislocation of both hips) “live with you 
and give her the most advanced treat- 
ment and care. You can start your 
brothers in, let us say, an oyster-growing 
business on a con- 
siderable scale, and 
see as much of them 
as you like. I’ve no 
doubt they’re fine 
chaps, and I’ll enjoy 
knocking about 
with them myself 
when I get the 
chance — duck- 
shooting and _ the 
like. You will have 
a beautiful home.” 

“With you?” Vir- 
ginia interrupted, in 
spite of herself. 

“Of course! Only, 
as I have explained, 
I cannot promise to 
be there constantly 
or to undertake any 
social life at all— 
dinners and _ teas 
and parties and 
what is known as 
‘going in society.’ 
That sort of thing I 


have done it and 
never shall. You 
will have to depend 
on the society of 
such friends as you 
implies, Virginia?” make yourself. 
Don’t misunder- 
stand me. I really have no intimate 
friends at all. Don’t want ’em. My 
circle of acquaintances consists of men 
whose wives I do not meet and women 
whom I do not care to have my wife 
meet. But I put no restrictions on such 
an acquaintanceship as you may care to 
build up, provided I am not expected to 
enter into it.” 
Sturgis talked on for sc_ae minutes, 
defining their proposed relations in his 





abominate. Never- 





rapid, succinct way. Virginia was to 
have a generous allowance, a handsome 
country-place near our city, where Stur- 
gis hoped to found that institution 
which he, had never known—a family 
homestead. She was to have gowns and 
jewels and horses and boats and auto- 
mobiles—about everything ad Jib, but 
Sturgis, and him she was to have (as far 
as she could gather from his delicate in- 
timations) only so far as the achieve- 
ment of his ambitions for their union 
required. 

It is doubtful, though, that Virginia 
followed him very closely. She had 
caught the essential of the business, and 
that was quite enough. She was wonder- 
ing wistfully if perhaps in spite of all 
of his theory and business practicality 
Sturgis might not love her just a little 
tiny bit. It seemed inconceivable to her 
mind that a man could take to wife a 
woman to.whom he was in no way sen- 
timentally attracted, merely because he 
thought that she would make an excel- 
lent mother for his children with the 
minimum inconvenience to himself. She 
knew that for all of his manifold attrac- 
tions she could never have desired Stur- 
gis for the father of her children unless 
she had loved him. 

She was brought back to the present 
by Sturgis’ slight change of tone as he 
said : 

“Well, so much for all of that. I 
think that we quite understand each 
other. How soon can you get ready to 
marry me, Virginia?” 

‘“‘Whenever yo’ wish,” she answered. 
“Jus’ as soon as I can get some things.” 

“All right,” he answered. ‘Perhaps 
the best way would be for me to take 
you to the bank to-morrow morning. Is 
there anybody to help you with your 
shopping ?” 

She told him that there was. 

“That’s good,” said Sturgis. “Get 
only what you will need for a month 
in the South. I’m going to teach you 
how to fish for tarpon. You ought to 
have a couple of traveling suits and 
some white serge things and a couple of 
evening gewns, although you may not 
have much need for them, as I am going 
to take you to a rather primitive place. 
There'll be plenty of time for you to 
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stock up your ward- 
robe when you get 
back. Do you think 
that you could man- 
age it by the first of 
March ?” 
“T think so,” Vir- 
ginia answered. 
“Well, then, we’ll 
be quietly married 
on that date and 
leave immediately for Florida.” He 
turned on his heel, stepped into. the room 
adjoining and returned immediately to 
hand Virginia a small, square box of 
kid which bore the stamp of the city’s 
leading jeweler. 
“Your engagement ring, my dear.” 
Virginia opened the box, gazed for a 
moment with swimming eyes at a great 
solitaire—then turned away her head. 
She knew that she was not pretty when 
on the verge of tears. Violent emotion 
became her better. Sturgis took out the 
ring and slipped it on her finger, for 
which it was a little large. 
“Th-th-thank you,” murmured Vir- 
ginia. 


IV 


PERMITTING the scribe to emerge 

from the astral Third Person, I may 
state that Virginia upon her return 
found me busily employed with a cup 
which inebriated but dismally failed to 
cheer. 

At sight of her face I groaned and 
reached for the bottle, for it seemed to 
me, in my ignorance, that the worst had 
come to pass. Her cheeks were white and 
drawn, her lips straight and compressed 
and her eyes heavy and showing signs of 
recent tears. They kindled, though, at 
sight of me and the bottle. 

“Aren’t yo’ ‘shamed of _ yo’self, 
Buddy?” she cried, and snatched away 
my solace. I was not ashamed of myself, 
but I was horribly ashamed of her. My 
mortification at her outrageous conduct 
was more poignant than my _ broken- 
heartedness. All my shoddy Bohemian- 
ism turned its coat instantly and rushed 
to the defense of my early principles, as 
a socialist ranter dons his uniform and 
shoulders rifle at his country’s call to 
arms. I became suddenly very sober and 
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could scarcely bear to look at Virginia. 

Then I looked at her tattered old 
bonnet with its strip of dead cat, which 
I had insisted should be left on the 
wings of my Moulin Rouge, as a sort 
of dare. My eyes filled, and I choked 
back a sob. Please remember that I was 
only twenty-two. Well, here was the 
dare taken, apparently, and two lives 
wrecked, for I thought that I should 
never smile again. 

“Look at me, Buddy!” cried Virginia, 
so sharply that I jumped. ‘Mercy me, 
honey, I do b’lieve yo’ are cryin’.” 

And the next thing I knew she was on 
the “divan” beside me (the divan a 
combination of packing boxes and a don- 
key’s breakfast), her arms around my 
neck, soothing and comforting and re- 
assuring me, mingling her compassionate 
tears with my besotted ones. The whole 
story came out then, and in my over- 
whelming relief to find that Virginia was 
still an “honest girl” (to class lovers 
with shoplifters), I found it in my heart 
to be reconciled to the loss of her. At the 


‘same time, my prognosis of her future 


happiness was not couleur de rose. 

“’Fraid you’ve made a great mistake, 
Miss ’Ginny,” said I. “Suppose he 
meets some other woman and falls in 
love with her and decides that he’s made 
a mistake and she is the spiritual and 
physical affinity that ought to dam his 
whelps ?” 

“Yo’ be still,” said Virginia, and 
cuffed my ear. “Don’ you suppose Mr. 
Sturgis knows his own mind? ’Taint ’s 
if he was a babe in arms, like you.” 

“All the same, it isn’t worthy of you,” 
I protested, “to go and sell yourself to 
him to perpetuate his race. The idea is 
distinctly unpleasant.” 

“Not as unpleasant as it must be to 
kings and queens and princes and prin- 
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cesses,” she retorted. “They have to do 
it for the sake of their country, while 
I’m doing it for love.” 

“But he doesn’t love you,” I ob- 
jected, “and that makes all the difference 
in the world.” 

Virginia sighed. “It does make a 
heap, I know,” she admitted, “but may- 
be if I do my duty, he might come to 
feel different some day.” 


“Yes, when you’re both old,” said I. 


“Meantime how are you going to fee 
week in and week out, never seeing your 
husband and knowing that he’s running 
around with other women? It’s going to 
be a pretty lonely life for you, Miss 
Ginny.” 

This was the sort of cheer she got 
from me until her wedding day. The 
ceremony was unannounced, very quiet, 
though in no sense secret, and I had the 
honor to be one of the very few invited. 
Virginia’s two brothers were there—fine, 
hearty chaps, embarrassed, very,—es- 
pecially the elder who gave her away,— 
but holding their chins well up and tak- 
ing odds from no man. They under- 
stood the conditions and approved them, 
as well they might. Sturgis was as cool 
and composed as though at a per- 
fugctory directors’ meeting, while of 
Virginia’s state of emotion I could form 
utterly no idea. Then the benediction 
on this eugenic union was pronounced, 
there were a few confused congratula- 
tions and Sturgis’ big limousine whirled 
them away. 

The following day I sailed for 
Europe to study in Julien’s paint-school. 


T took me five years to convince my- 
self that even were I to naturalize as 
French, my artistic achievements would 
never win me the Pantheon for my last 
resting-place. So home I came with the 
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laudable intention of 
earning my living 
some other way. 

During this time I 
had _ received no 
news from Virginia. 
“Don’t write unless 
you need me!” I 
had implored her, 
tragically, and much 
to my disgust she 
had taken me at my word. 

Once back in our city the remem- 
brance of Virginia returned to me 
vividly, and about the first thing that I 
did was to inquire indirectly as to her 
news. “Mrs. Oliver Sturgis?—Yes, of 
course—out at Brookfield now—thanks.” 

Next the two-forty-five for Brook- 
field, and a great jam of motor-cars at 
the Brookfield station, and Virginia wav- 
ing frantically from one of them. Small 
boy of three or thereabouts wriggling 
in her lap. And then presently from 
me: “Start in at the beginning, please. 
With your honeymoon.” 

Virginia laughed. “We're still on it, 
honey.” 

“Still—what,”’ 

“Well, you see, Buddy, we’d planned 
for a month, but when that was up, 
Oliver wired them he wouldn’t be back 
for another month. By that time he jus’ 
had to get back to the office, and so we 
decided to finish our honeymoonin’ here 
in the No’th. But—it aint finished yet.” 

““But—oh, the deuce! His—Oliver’s 
private life and all that. Your agree- 
ment to live separate lives—” 

“Oh, go ‘long, honey. Oliver wont 
leave me long enough fo’ me to polish 
my nails. I can’t tu’n round without 
fallin’ over that man. He has given up 
his clubs, and it’s like pullin’ teeth to 
get him away from the boys and Li'le 
Sister. Look yonder!” 

We had turned in through the hand- 
some gates and were halfway up the 
winding drive to the house. Between 
was a stretch of mossy lawn, and some- 
where on it was Oliver Sturgis, super- 
man, in spotless flannel, on hands and 
knees (a polar bear), and astride him 
was she who in the absence of an un- 
loved wife was to be the comfort of his 
declining years. 
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N “The Heart of a 
Man,” Hallie Erminie 
Rives is telling an ab- 
sorbing romance of 
the new South. 

Echo Allen lives in the 
fine old Allen home, around 
which suburban streets have 
taken the place of the one- 
time rolling tobacco fields. 
Her father is a judge, her 
mother a cold patrician, and 
her brother Chisholm a 
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Résumé of 
The Opening 
Chapters of 
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HEART OF 
A MAN” 


adequacy of his plea for the 
man; the jurors are bored 
and the prosecutors de- 
lighted. Only one man pres- 
ent knows what has hap- 
pened. Cameron Craig sees 
that Sevier is drunk. And 
to his horror, even through 
the fog of his befuddled 
brain, Sevier reads in the 
eyes of his client, after the 
sentence has been passed, 
that the man is innocent. 








dandified young man who is 
rapidly becoming a drunk- 
ard. The mother stands by her son in his 
recklessness, believing that a gentleman 
is a gentleman, drunk or sober. But to 
Echo and her father, the young man’s 
dissipation and shirking of work bring 
suffering. Because she sees what it can 
do, Echo has grown out of the old South- 
ern idea that her mother still entertains 
in regard to drinking. 

Naturally this daughter of a leading 
family is much sought after by the young 
men of the district. And the more so 
because in addition to her birth and 
standing she is endowed with marvelous 
beauty. 

The foremost among the girl’s ad- 
mirers are Harry Sevier and Cameron 
Craig. Sevier is the product of the same 
inheritances and traditions as Echo her- 
self. He has made a brilliant record as 
2 criminal lawyer. His inherited wealth 
makes it possible for him to defend rich 
and poor alike, and his eloquence in 
pleading has become so famed that the 
society leaders of his little city come to 
the dingy courthouse to hear his cases. 
Craig, on the contrary, is of the new rich, 
powerful physically and mentally, and as 
determined to win Echo as Sevier is. 
The girl loves Sevier. 


NE of Sevier’s cases is in progress 

and Echo decides to hear it. It is 
that of a rough sawyer who is accused 
of stealing a comrade’s earnings. But for 
the first time in his career, the young 
lawyer’s eloquence does not rise to the 
occasion and he loses the case. He has 
been doing what no one knew of. To 
bolster up his brilliant mind he has been 
drinking in the secrecy of his private 
office. This day he has taken too much. 
Echo is amazed and troubled at the in- 


Sevier is crazed. He 
drives furiously into the 
country till his brain clears. There he 
meets his man again on the way to the 
penitentiary. He tries to give the fellow 
money. The man throws it into Sevier’s 
face and tells him bitterly that from that 
day he will be a criminal. He is led away, 
while Sevier in an agony of spirit feels 
the degradation, the awfulness of prison 
life to which he has condemned an inno- 
cent man. 


NOTHER cloud, the aloofness be- 

tween her father and mother, that 
Echo has never understood, begins to 
lower ominously. Twenty years before, 
Judge Allen, now become Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, chilled by the 
coldness of his young wife, had fallen 
madly in love with another woman. She 
had died after refusing to elope with 
Allen. But before her death she had sent 
him her desk, a peculiarly dainty and 
beautiful piece of furniture, always a 
matter of curiosity to Echo, who believes 
it a family heirloom. One day Echo lets 
a heavy vase fall against it, and a portion 
of an old letter appears through a crack. 
Fortunately Echo does not see it, and it 
is found by the Judge. 

In the meantime Craig asks Echo 
to marry him. She refuses. But he will 
not give up. He is determined to win 
her from Sevier, whom he now suspects 
of standing in his way, and in telling a 
story at a dinner at “The Farm,” a 
country club, he contrives to tell her why 
Sevier lost the sawyer’s case. This only 
arouses in Echo greater antagonism to 
Craig, even though she is warning Nancy 
Langham, her best friend, against her 
own brother because of his drinking. 

She leaves the dinner-table and Craig 
follows her. 
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CHO came to her feet, all her blood on fire. 
E In her resentment it had seemed to her that 
by het silence she had made herself party 
to that slur upon the man she loved, 
and she had been aching fiercely to repel it. 
Craig tossed his cigar away. He made no 
apologies for having followed her from the 
piazza. “May I sit here and talk to 
you?” he asked. 

She remained standing. ‘Mr. 
Craig,” she said with quiet emphasis, 
“T am glad you have come to me 
here. I have something to ask 
you which I could not have 
asked you—there.”’ 

He bowed and stood wait- 
ing. 

“I fancied,” she 
went on, “that 
certain of your 
remarks at 
the table 
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such a thing. You would make it pos- 
sible if you would put it in a more 
direct form.” 

“Your own observation does not ap- 
pear to err in directness,” he answered, 
after a pause. “I’m afraid I must ask 
you to descend to plain English.” 

“In the course of the dinner you told 
a story.” 

“Henceforth I shall congratulate my- 
self on my skill as a raconteur!” His 
tone was mildly ironic. 

“It seemed to me—and I think I am 
of average intelligence and not more 
fanciful than most—that by that story 
you intended to convey an insinuation 
against the reputation of a gentleman 
whom I do not care to hear maligned.” 

He looked at her with smoldering 
eyes. He was feeling admiration for her 
quick, hot Southern blood and resentful 
spirit: it was part of that splendid type 
of womanhood that he had determined 
to make his own. And that it was now 
displayed in defense of the man whose 
weakness he despised and whose person- 
ality he hated filled him with a dull, 
glooming fury. His lips twisted. 


“Maligned?” he repeated, in an accent 


that was a question. 

“That was my 
steadily. 

“You appear to attach an extraor- 
dinary importance to my tale,” he re- 
torted, with grim sarcasm. 

“Do you deny that there was innu- 
endo ?” 

He smiled. “I can endure even that 
suspicion, since it is such a compliment 
to my own subtlety. May I ask, in my 
turn, in whose interest you so valorously 
take up the cudgels?” 

“Your story directly followed a refer- 
ence to Mr. Harry Sevier’s handling of 
a case in court here. The unexpected 
outcome of the trial in your tale was due 
to the fact that its chief character, 
though no one realized it, was under the 
influence of liquor. The implication 
seemed obvious—that Mr. Sevier was 
not himself when he conducted his de- 
fense.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘You are 
the only one who has drawn such a con- 
clusion ?” 

Her pale face blazed. “Oh, I under- 


word,” she said 
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stand! you intended the inference for 
me alone!” 

“Well?” he asked, with aggravating 
calmness. 

“Did you insinuate that, or did you 
not?” Her pent-up anger was tearing 
now at her self-control. 

He laughed, a short, jarring laugh. 
He felt an insane desire to seize that 
slender, unyielding body in his great 
arms, to rain kisses on that vivid, scorn- 
ful mouth with its short upper lip, and 
bend or break her like a sapling to his 
savage will. “Suppose I did,” he said 
stonily. “What then ?” 

“That was a contemptible act!” The 
young voice cut like a whiplash, and in- 
voluntarily Craig’s big fists clenched. 

“And if I were Mr. Sevier, I would 
horsewhip you!” 

A sound from behind them fell across 
the surcharged quiet. Both turned as- 
tonished faces—Echo’s quivering with 
feeling, Craig’s set and stormy—upon 
the man whose name had just been 
spoken. Neither had heard his step as 
he came quickly along the grassy path, 
nor had Harry guessed the situation till 
those pregnant sentences sent the blood 
from his heart. He had thought the 
secret of his failure unsuspected. The 
realization now that one, at least, had 


* guessed the truth had been instantly 


swallowed up in the bitter knowledge 
that it had fallen to her—the one woman 
in the world—to defend him, who was 
undeserving ! 

Craig regarded him with a veiled 
smile that was half a sneer. The ap- 
parition had come at a fateful moment. 
Then his glance passed to Echo. “May 
I ask,” he said, ‘‘whether you have yet 
cross-examined Mr. Sevier?” 

He bowed. and went quickly up the 
path toward the lighted piazzas. 

There ensued a silence in which two 
minds traveled far. Echo had sat down 
upon the bench, her face averted. Her 
anger had faded and her heart was ham- 
mering at the thought that Harry had 
heard, in her defense of him, what was 
in truth a confession. Across the aching 
interval broke the wanton bubble of a 
whip-poor-will. 

“Echo—” he said in a muffled voice. 

She looked up at him in the feathery 
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light. “You heard. I wish you hadn't. 
Yet I couldn’t help it! That ridiculous 
slur! But you can’t possibly imagine 
that—that anyone who knows you—” 

He stopped her with an abrupt ges- 
ture. “Wait. J must tell you some- 
thing.” 

“No, no!” she protested. “You shall 
not! I need no assurance. Do you think 
that I—” 

He shook his head. But for that last 
sneering look of Craig’s, that satiric 
challenge, he might have maintained a 
silence that would have seemed to her 
only a proper pride in himself and a de- 
served contempt for the whisper of 
malice. But the look and sneer had 
flicked him on the raw, had called to 
some element of naked honesty deep 
within him. In that second he had 
known, shame-stricken, that whatever the 

outcome there could be no evasion be- 
tween them. There must be the truth. 
He was no longer what he had thought 
himself, but he would be no malignerer. 

“Thank you,” he said, “for that! Yet 
what Craig wished you to believe—was 
quite true.” 

She stared at him unbelievingly. 
“True!” Her lips formed rather than 
spoke the word. 

“Yes. I was under the influence of 
liquor. But for that I should have won 
the case, I believe.” 

“But,” she faltered, “I don’t—under- 
stand. Why, I never saw you in—that 
condition in my life! I was there. I—I 
heard you speak.” 

“It is not the first time,” he said 
steadily. ‘Nor the second, nor the third. 
Liquor helped me win my cases. I 
thought I had made it my slave, when it 
had made itself my master. This time 
it failed me. And I—I failed my 
client,” he added bitterly. 

She did not catch the note of pain, of 
deep contrition, in his voice. Her own 
hurt was too keen. She only heard the 
high-built structures of her own ideals 
crumbling down about her feet. “So 
Craig was right!” she said under her 
breath. 

“Don’t think it is easy for me to tell 
you this,” he went on. “It is because I 
must. All my life I have cared very 
little what others thought. But you—I 
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care what you think. I never knew how 
much till now, when I have thrown your 
good opinion of me in the dust!” He 
bent and took her hand. “Echo, is it 
the death of your ideal of me?” 

Her fingers trembled in his grasp. 
Pictures were flashing before her mind 
—frost-stung days when they had gal- 
loped with the baying hounds, winter 
skating-parties on the frozen river, sum- 
mer dances like that of to-night, for 
which the music was now swinging a 
hundred yards away—always it had been 
she and Harry Sevier. He had been so 
superior to the blandishments of the 
smaller vices. Others had failed and 
fallen; only he had remained on his 
pedestal, a type of brilliant accomplish- 
ment. She saw now his success as un- 
enduring, fictitious, his talents be- 
smirched with the vice that was most 
hateful to her. “Not the first time, nor 
the second, nor the third!” In their own 
circle she had seen the dreadful cycle 
more than once repeated—the slow fas- 
tening of habit, the struggle, the piteous, 
ignoble yielding and the final slipping 
down to degraded depths from which 
there could be no resurrection. There 
was Chilly, her own brother, with his 
feet set on the same primrose path. And 
now was it to be Harry Sevier? She 
shuddered and drew her hand from his 
clasp. 

“T—see,” he said, in a slow, even 
voice. “You can’t trust me.” It was not 
the Harry Sevier that had kissed her 
hand who spoke now, but one whom that 
gesture seemed to have flung an infinite 
distance from her. 

“Can you trust—yourself?’” she asked. 

Harry’s tongue touched his lips—as it 
had done in his inner office on the day 
of the trial, when he stood looking at her 
picture on his desk. Since that day he 
had known no breath of the periodic 
craving. But now, curiously, he felt his 
mouth growing all at once arid and dry 
with the old slinking thirst. Could he 
trust himself? The question seemed to 
thrust itself at him with a malevolent 
significance. How much of his will had 
he, indeed, surrendered? Did he know? 

There rose up suddenly in him a sav- 
age resolution. Not another drop upon 
his lips—never, never! Not for the sake 








“Echo, 


He bent and took her hand. 


“It is because I must. All my life I have cared very little 
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what others thought. But you—I care what you think. I never knew how much till now, when I have thrown your good 
is it the death of your ideal of me?” Her fingers trembled in his grasp. 
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of success, not for his very life, never so 
long as he lived! 

He dropped on a knee beside her and 
kissed both her hands. Then, without a 
word, he went rapidly from her. 


CHAPTER X 
AFTER A YEAR 


AWRENCE TREADWELL, the 
attorney, sat in his office a year later 
almost to a day, smoking a cigar and 
staring down upon the busy thorough- 
fare beneath. Outside was the spring 
sunshine and the smell of growing trees. 
Just across from the building stood the 
city’s new Opera House, over whose am- 
bitious entrance was still stretched a 
canvas sign advertising a mass-meeting 
held the evening before under the aus- 
pices of the Civic Club. 

He read the lettering reflectively as he 
blew out clouds of the fragrant, opal- 
escent incense: “Protest Against Ma- 
chine Rule.” He smiled. The old re- 
volt of the quixotic handful against the 
entrenched forces that had governed the 
city for a generation—one more of the 
popular ebullitions which punctuate 
modern progress, the familiar periodic 
dust-storms from whose turmoil the Old 
Guard emerged, moveless as ever in the 
saddle, to a new campaign dictated by 
the mighty overlord, the great Public 
Services Corporation which, through its 
multiple ramifications, assumed to con- 
trol the State’s franchises, to dictate its 
significant legislation—even to influence 
its judiciary. As he read the words on 
the canvas bellying in the breeze, his 
smile was cynical. 

Yet the smile had a touch of wistful- 
ness too. The movement had grown out 
of the general unrest, the keener public 
conscience, that had accompanied the po- 
litical renaissance that in the past year 
had been sweeping over a dozen com- 
monwealths. In the old Southern city, 
wherein principles were not yet become 
mére hypocrisies and folk still preserved 
old-fashioned political ideals, it had at- 
tained to the prestige of well-known 
names and engaging personalities. Their 
forefathers had been men to whom honor 
and cleanliness in public life had meant 


all things and who had governed as 
naturally as they had breathed. And 
there were many among these to whom 
the new era, with its open sneer at public 
trust and its subservience to great ag- 
gregations of wealth selfishly employed, 
had become an increasing reproach. The 
man who gazed down from the office win- 
dow had long ago made his choice. He 
had no illusions. He knew to what alle- 
giance he owed his present position. It 
had been the reward of long and faith- 
ful service! Yet sometimes still the 
bonds chafed—sometimes still the new 
spirit. that was stirring abroad struck 
through his ingrained habit, calling to 
him to do the impossibly fanatical 
thing ! 

There was a knock at the door and a 
man entered. It was Cameron Craig. 
He responded briefly to the lawyer’s 
greeting, and coming to the window, 
stood a moment beside’ him, looking 
down at the hurrying wheeled traffic, the 
loitering pavement pedestrians—and the 
flapping canvas sign. He laughed a 
little, but without mirth. 

“You were there, I suppose,” he said. 

Treadwell nodded. “Yes. It’s tilting 
at the windmills, of course.” 

“They began too late,” said Craig 
grimly. “The ticket is safe enough this 
year. But next year—the Gubernatorial 
campaign—if they only had fire enough 
to keep the blaze going till then, they 
might give us trouble.” 

The other did not answer. His eyes 
had rested briefly on Craig’s face, then 
again had sought the window. He was 
thinking that his visitor had not 
changed for the better during the past 
months. The fact, indeed, would have 
been apparent to a casual eye. The 
virulent force and will were no less no- 
ticeable, but there was now a kind of 
glaze over his face—a certain fierce and 
sullen quality that seemed a reflection of 
inner bitterness. 

The judicial eye clove to the fact. 
Since that far-away night at the 
“Farm,” Craig’s passion had never 
loosened its grip. It was characteristic 
of the man that he had on that occasion 
played the only card in his hand, not 
blindly, but by instinct and without 
hesitation. But while apparently he had 
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gained his point, it had been borne to 
him gradually that his very method of 
play had lost him infinitely more than he 
had gained. In the mind of the woman 
he desired he had transgressed the rules 
of the game, and the realization mad- 
dened him. Never since then had he 
heard her name coupled with Harry 
Sevier’s. Never had he seen them to- 
gether. This had given him satisfaction. 
But if he had shattered her regard for 
the man whom he now hated more tena- 
ciously than he had ever hated anything 
in his whole life, the fact had seemed to 
hold no advantage for himself. On sev- 
eral visits to the city, he had invented 
reasons to call at the Allen house, but 
he had soon learned that he was not to 
meet Echo there. He had, however, seen 
her elsewhere more than once—when her 
gaze had gone by him as if he had been 
empty air. Though his veins burned 
with the fever of the famished, he had 
not ventured to challenge that cold 
aloofness. But it had rankled and stung 
him almost beyond endurance, till he 
had come to thirst avidly for some kind 
of test between them—for action, what- 
ever the result might mean. And the 
fierce desire that raged within him, 
feeding on itself, had left its sinister 
traces on his face. 

Abruptly Craig withdrew his gaze. “I 
see young Sevier held forth last night. 
The last time I heard him was in court, 
just a year ago. The young fop! He’d 
do better to stick to his law-books— 
though I hear he has no cases now- 
adays.” 

“It’s his own choice,” the attorney 
answered coldly. He liked Harry 
Sevier and he resented the other’s tone, 
no less than the words. “He could have 
a new client every day, if he wanted. As 
a matter of fact he hasn’t taken a case 
since the one you speak of. He fought 
for six months trying to get through an 
appeal on that. It was the first criminal 
case he had ever lost and it cut him up 
some, I fancy. Of course it’s ridiculous 
to take it so to heart, but I swear I can’t 
help liking him for it! He’s not merely 
a fop, either. In my opinion he comes 
mighty near being just what that crowd 
at the Civic Club have been looking 
for.” 
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Craig’s eyes had not left Treadwell’s. 
“In what way?” he asked. 

“As a spokesman. They know what 
they believe and what they want to fight 
for. But they’ve been inarticulate. 
Most of them are blue-blooded old 
fogies, with- their souls full of fine 
ideals, but with no leader. In him (and 
in that speech of his last night he threw 
in his lot with them absolutely) they 
have a finely trained legal mind—for 
with all his old fireworks Sevier always 
had that—and a natural orator besides. 
You should have heard him last night! 
For two hours he held the audience in 
a perfect spell. ‘The finest exhibition of 
Southern oratory since the war,’ the pa- 
pers called it this morning, and I tell 
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you, Craig, they weren’t far wrong! 


E stopped, somewhat embarrassed by 
his own enthusiasm, and wondering 
at the dark look on the other’s face. 
Perhaps to hide this, Craig turned away. 
His fingers were twitching and for an 
instant he was not wholly master of him- 
self. When he spoke, however, he had 
regained his governance. 

“After all, it wasn’t the future of this 
anti-machine campaign that I came to 
talk about. There’s something nearer 
home that is worrying me.” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“The Welles-Scott case decision. It 
is to be handed down on the first of 
May. It must be in our favor.” 

The other looked surprised. ‘But 
surely it will be.” 

“It’s not on the cards. I thought I 
knew thé judge, but there are signs that 
I’m afraid of.” 

The attorney sniffed incredulously. 
“Judge Allen!” he exclaimed. “Why, 
the trust made him. And it keeps him 
made, I should think, too.” 

Craig shook his head. “He's been 
talking lately. We’ve had warnings from 
some who are very close to him. This 
decision must be what we want it to be. 
Voters are thinking more than they used 
to. If these Civic Club people keep up 
the agitation—particularly if they link 
onto the prohibition movement, as they’re 
likely to do—the distillery may become 
a live issue in the next State campaign. 
That’s the great danger. And this 
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Welles-Scott case strikes at the heart of 
the matter. If the Trust loses this de- 
cision it will be the signal for a crop of 
bills in the next legislature that will 
cost us a cool million to fight. And they 
may lead anywhere. I tell you, we have 
to have it!” 

The other mused a moment. “The 
Judge, of course, can’t be reached in— 
in ordinary ways.” 

“Of course not. He’s not venal. 
We've been able to depend on him so 
long because he has grown up with the 
Trust—he was its counsel for many years 
—and its interests were his. He thought 
with it. His mind ran in the same groove. 
But Beverly Allen, the Trust’s counsel, 
and Judge Allen, of the Supreme Court, 
are different propositions. I always 
thought this test case was a mistake! 
But I was overruled. Well, we’ve got 
to have the decision. If one way wont 


bring it about, another shall. Some- 
thing will have to persuade him. He 
must have a weak spot. We must find 
it, that’s all.” 

“His life’s been an open book, if 
that’s what you mean,” said the lawyer, 
slowly. 

“Few men’s lives are open books,” re- 
turned Craig, with cynical shortness. 
“There’s apt to be a page pasted down 
somewhere. That part of it is your 
business.. If there’s any such page in 
his case, you find it! I don’t care how 
small a page it is, or how long ago it 
was pasted down. If it’s there, I want 
it!” 

“His record was combed with a fine- 
tooth comb when he went on the bench,” 






said Treadwell. “The Trust wanted a 
man that the opposition couldn’t get 
anything on. That was before your time, 
of course. I went over the report my- 
self. There wasn’t anything there — 
nothing but the vaguest suspicion of an 
old love affair that was polished off 
twenty years ago.” 

Craig turned sharply. “A love affair! 
After his marriage >” 

“Why yes; I think so. But there 
weren’t any details. And the woman 
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The Judge was on his feet now, his flush faded to 
pallor. He deigned no answer to the flung asser- 
tion. “What is your object in coming to me to 
say this?” His voice was deep and resonant. 
died while abroad a long time ago.” 

‘‘What was her name?” 

Treadwell looked at him curiously. 
A faint flush had crept over his face. 
“Look here, Craig,” he said, “after all, 
there’s a limit to decency. At the most 
it was nothing but a passing infatuation 
—an innocent one. There was not the 
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faintest breath of scandal. And as I 
told you, the woman is dead.” 

Craig’s eyes were boring into him. 
“Treadwell,” he said in a hard voice, 
“you don’t seem to understand. This is 
a big game, and there is no limit! None! 
And I intend to win it! What was her 
name?” 

The other leaned to knock the ash 
from his cigar. There was a tense pause 
before he replied: “I have forgotten.” 

“Where are the old reports?” 

“They were destroyed.” 

Craig looked at him an instant, his 
eyes like sparkling points of steel. He 
opened his lips to speak, but he did not. 
Instead he caught up his hat, turned to 
the door, opened it and went out. 

Treadwell listened to the heavy foot- 
steps descending the stair. Then he went 
and shut the door. 

“The hound!” 
breath. 


he said under his 


CHAPTER XI 


Craic Finps His WEAPON 


FROM his chair in the library at Mid- 


fields that night, just beyond the 
circle of light cast by the big reading- 
lamp, Cameron Craig looked steadily at 
the Judge from under his bushy eye- 
brows, as the latter said: 

“Yes, it is true that I was for years 
affiliated with the interests you represent. 
I was their counsel. The connection 
ceased when I myself severed it, eleven 
years ago.” ‘ 

Craig’s lips, which had been set in a 
hard line, parted in a satiric smile. He 
was leading doggedly up to what he pur- 
posed to say. “To its profound loss,” 
he said from the shadow. “You had co- 
gent reasons, no doubt.” 

The other mused a moment, his pallid, 
scholarly face averted. “I'll tell you, if 
you like,” he said at length. “But you 
will understand that I challenge no one 
else’s convictions. I assume to sit in 
judgment only upon my own.” 

Craig nodded. “Of course.” 

“T made the connection we are speak- 
ing of,” continued the Judge, “when I 
was a young man, just beginning prac- 
tice. The liquor problem was young 
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then too. Communities did not take it 
too seriously—particularly in the South, 
where drinking was a matter of course 
with gentlemen. The white-ribbon.move- 
ment was in its infancy and John B. 
Gough had hardly been heard of. To 
me—to the men I knew—the ‘temper- 
ance’ agitation seemed a mere recurring 
fad, fostered by pious and well-meaning 
persons, which cropped up—a kind of 
moral seven-year locust—at periodic in- 
tervals. People lived more or less as 
their grandfathers had lived before them 
on their plantations. And their fathers 
had been fox-hunting, hard-living, 
‘three-bottle men,’ right down to the 
war. I had all the habits and prejudices 
of my class. Liquor seemed to me like 
many another thing that was made to 
minister to individual weakness, but was 
not in itself obnoxious. And the decanter 
was never empty on my sideboard. Yet 
even then the new element in politics 
and in everyday life—the sentiment 
against liquor—was growing. ‘Times 
were slowly changing, men’s outlook was 
changing, and I knew—long before I 
admitted it to myself—that I was a part 
of an industry which the best thought 
of the community no longer approved, 
and that men who championed it were 
swimming against a deepening and 
strengthening social current. I was 
stubborn, but at last there came a day 
when I—changed too.” 

His voice had softened, had suddenly 
become surcharged with feeling. He 
leaned over the table and caught up a 
small oval photograph, set in a black 
leathern frame. It was a picture of his 
son Chisholm, as a boy of perhaps four- 
teen. He held it out in a hand that 
slightly trembled. 

“That is why I changed, Craig. One 
night Chilly came home—drunk. I had 
never seen him intoxicated, had never 
guessed that he could so far forget 
himself. He was a mere boy, at school! 
In that moment the sharp truth came to 
me. Shame stared at me from my own 
doorstep. I saw the text of the sermon 
that had been preached into my deaf 
ears—in my own son!” 

He broke off abruptly and set the 
picture back on the table. When he 
spoke again his voice was more even. 
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For an instant a little sneer drew down Chilly’s lips, irritation fighting with his seldom-failing good-humor. He turned t 
said. “Before we go I'll give you a little ballad I’ve just composed. It’s bound to make a great hit when 
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the square piano, sat down on its stool, and ran his fingers up and down the ivory, keys. “I'll return good for evil,” he 
it strikes the Barbary Coast!” He struck a resounding chord, and with a wink at Harry, began to sing. 
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“That hour, as I sat here in this same 
room, I—saw. Could anything else have 
opened my eyes? Perhaps not. But 
that did. I saw all at once what I had 
been bolstering. It was no longer a 
theoretical question of the harm of the 
club bar and the corner saloon to the 
community. They were making a drunk- 
ard of Chilly! The Trust furnished 
their stock-in-trade. And I had been a 
part of the Trust’s brain in this State— 
had guarded it from error, shown how 
far it could go with impunity under the 
law, had even made possible its organ- 
ization as it exists to-day! I, Chilly’s 
father! That night I wrote out my resig- 
nation as counsel. I mailed it before I 
slept.” 

There was a slight pause. Craig’s 
lowering look had been watching the 
other curiously. The emotion in the 
older man’s voice had touched no chord 
of response in him. Rather it roused 
contempt—not for the son, whom he 
considered a brainless weakling, but for 
what seemed to him an arrant attempt to 
evade the issue that stood so sharply and 
insistently in his own mind. To him 
no man’s motives were pure. The man 
before him had been not the Trust’s 
servant, but its creature. Had not the 
Corporation, behind all, set him on his 
high seat? Was he fool enough to 
think that he—Craig—was not aware of 
that? It had expected him to pay in 
kind, when the need arose, as now it 
had. And did the other think to throw 
dust in his eyes with such mawkish sen- 
timentalism—to evade this old tacit ob- 
ligation by a flimsy pretense of moral 
scruple? Craig spoke: 

“And—the Corporation. What did it 
say? Eh?” 

“The president of the board came to 
see me. He was good enough to ask me 
to reconsider. But I had made my 
choice.” 

Craig leaned forward, his arm on the 
little inlaid desk beside him. “Let me 
finish,” he said with deliberate meaning. 
“The board, accepting that decision with 
. the keenest regret, desired to make your 
retirement the occasion for showing in 
a tangible way its appreciation of your 
long and faithful service. A seat on 
the Supreme Bench being vacant, the 


directorate proposed, unless your taste 
pointed otherwise, to use such influence 
as it might possess to gain for your name 
the consideration in that connection 
which it deserved.” 

A look of surprise had crossed the 
Judge’s face as he began. A sensitive 
flush swept it as he ended. “If you 
imply that my seat was offered me, Mr. 
Craig, even tentatively, at that time, or 
in that connection, you are in error!” 

Craig’s sneer was open now. There 
was no more pretense. “If not in so 
many words, in effect! Pshaw! Do you 
mean to pretend you would have had 
that appointment if the Trust hadn’t 
backed you for it? It owned the State 
bag and baggage then, as it does now— 
and as it will continue to do! It put 
you on the bench and it has kept you 
there, and you know it!” 

The Judge was on his feet now, his 
flush faded to pallor. He deigned no 
answer to the flung assertion. ‘What is 
your object in coming to me to say 
this?” His voice was deep and resonant. 

“Just this:” Craig lifted his arm, his 
big fist clenched, his eyes narrowed. 
“You were the Trust’s counsel and con- 
fidant for twenty years—till it put you 
where you are now! Do you think it did 
that for nothing? It made you, Beverly 
Allen! And now it has reason to believe 
that you intend to knife it in the back— 
to drag the ermine it put on your shoul- 
ders into an incendiary hue-and-cry 
started by demagogues who aim to de- 
stroy a great industry!” 

“What do you mean, sir?” The 
Judge’s tone was icy. 

“I mean the Welles-Scott decision!” 
Craig said in a low, deadly voice. 
“That”—his clenched hand smote the 
light desk at his elbow with a savage 
blow—‘“‘must be ours” 


FoR an instant there was blank silence. 

The Judge stood aghast, his very 
speech frozen with indignation. To 
him his judicial calling had an element 
that was almost sacred. This man—to 
whom he had given the hand of friend- 
ship, who had the entrée into the ex- 
clusive circles of Southern gentility— 
this man assumed to lay coarse fingers 
upon his vestment of office, to question 
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He turned his head and saw the figure in the doorway. “‘Echo!” he cried and rose to his feet. She came to him quickly, 
a little diffidently. “I couldn’t help it, dear! I felt you worrying, and I had to come.” Suddenly her eye fell on 
the revolver on the desk. She sprang and snatched at it in panic. ‘““That! Oh, not that! Not that!” 
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his integrity as a judge! He dared to 
believe him, Beverly Allen, cheaply 
venal—a puppet, whose legal rulings 
were at the beck and call of corporate 
influence! The room seemed suddenly 
stifling hot. He turned to the window, 
flung the curtains wide and drew a gulp- 
ing breath of the fresh air. 

He had not seen Craig’s sudden start. 
For at the smashing blow of his fist on 
the fragile Italian desk, a curious thing 
had happened. Its catch loosened by the 
jar, a tiny carven panel had fallen with 
a little clitk, and a thin sheaf of yel- 
lowed letters had dropped and spread 
fan-wise beside his hand. The backs 
of the envelopes were uppermost, and 
across the top one was written in a dim, 
twirly ghand and faded ink, the initials 
B.A : 


A thouglit darted like cold lightning 
through Craig’s brain. “B. A.”—Beverly 
Allen! Whose were those old letters? 
The initials were in a woman’s hand. 
What if they held a clew to the old 
story Treadwell, his attorney, had spoken 
of? A quick instinct inspired him. His 
hand closed over them quickly—went to 
his breast—as the Judge turned from the 
window. 

The latter had regained self-control. 
He stood erect and tall, his head thrown 
back, his eyes shining, and in his face 
a look the other had never seen in it 
before. “You have presumed,” he said, 
“to say to me what I would not have 
believed any representative of your Cor- 
poration would dare to say. And you 
have taken advantage of my hospitality 
to say it in my own house. I choose 
now to believe this message an individual 
one, springing from a personal and base 
initiative rather than from the.respon- 
sible directorate which I once served. 
‘Once,’ I say. For I serve it no longer. 
I am now a member of the judiciary of 
this commonwealth. Because the Cor- 
poration furthered my candidacy, you 
assume that it ‘made’ me. Perhaps it 
did. But it never owned my conscience 
or my integrity! Nor does it now, thank 
God!” 

As he spoke he had stepped to the 
wall and pushed a bell. “Nelson,” he 
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said, to the entering butler, “show this 
gentleman to the door.” 

Craig had risen to his feet. He 
looked at the other an instant with livid 
face. Then he went rapidly to the hall, 
and the outer door closed behind him. 


N his room at the hotel Cameron Craig 
took the sheaf of letters from his 
pocket. Under the electric light he drew 
the folded leaves one by one from their 
worn envelopes and spread them open 
before him. A look of chagrin crossed 
his face. No woman had written them; 
they had been penned by the Judge him- 
self—he was familiar with the heavy, 
characteristic handwriting. Were they, 
then, only some old letters to his wife, 
perhaps? He was holding one leaf to 
the light. Suddenly his eye caught. He 
made an exclamation. His face lighted 
with amaze and savage exultation. 

What a weapon blind luck, ironic fate, 
had put into his hands, in the very face 
of. the man for whom he had craved it! 
For on that leaf, etched in remorseless 
ink, was what would open an old grave, 
drag into the daylight the corpse of an 
ignoble passion, cast scorn upon the 
writer’s name and blight and wither 
present and future! How little, after 
all, the tricks of the body changed! 
Twenty years—and yet, Ais letter! 

What matter when it had been penned, 
or whether the woman were long dead 
to whom he had once written that blaz- 
ing indiscretion? He, the jurist of spot- 
less living and good repute—to be shown 
forth to the world as ‘a moral fraud, a 
husband and father who had once stood 
shamelessly ready to fling home and 
reputation on the scrap-heap in a dis- 
graceful flight “without benefit of 
clergy!” 


CHAPTER XII 
A HOostTaGE TO THE BOTTLE 


THE speech of the day before, of which 

Treadwell had spoken so enthusias- 
tically to Cameron Craig, had indeed 
given to the crowd, which on past occa- 
sions had been wont to gather at the old 


Continued on page 1232 of this issue. 








wonder tale which Hallingham, who pilots the big car- 
go-hunting tramps through the rapids of Varno Passage, 
considers one of the three great stories of the world. 


“Ghe Scrolls 
Of Gold 
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Tal SAILOR-MAN has no right 
A | to set himself up as a story- 
writer, but I have a story that 

see no fiction writer could dream 
in a thousand years. Hallingham,-who 
pilots the big cargo-hunting tramps 
through the rapids of Varno Passage, 
says that it is one of the three great 
stories of the world. The other two are 
much greater, but he thinks my story 
is a big one. 

Hallingham told me of the two he 
thought greater as I walked the bridge 
with him on the night he took the Lord 
of Crewe up the strait. One is the story 
of the Mollah of Kashgore who waters 
the little stones on the Desert of Thar 
because he thinks they are the souls of 
Rajputs who will one day rise against 
the English and drive them into the 
Bay of Bengal. The second yarn is 
the story of the monster eel which makes 
the whirlpools in the Gulf of Siam. 


Author of the “Hochdorf” stories. 


The eel, so Hallingham says, was once 
the head monk in the big Buddhist mon- 
astery on the hills behind Paklam, but a 
dancing girl of Sebo bewitched him. The 
monk loved her so madly that he dug out 
the emerald eyes of Buddha so that she 
could hang them upon her little white 
breasts, but the moment the jewels 
touched her skin a punishmenrit fell upon 
him. A great hand came out of the 
clouds, tore the emeralds from the bosom 
of the girl and tossed them into the 
Gulf of Siam, and the monk became a 
blinc eel whose agony would be great 
till he retrieved the stones. Hunting for 
the emeralds, he threshes the water be- 
tween Pulo Tiuman and Samit Island, 
and the little captains of the worm-eaten 
sandalwood steamers butting up to 
Bangkok curse him in every dialect of 
the East. 

Now I will tell my story which Hal- 
lingham brackets with the two I have 
just outlined. 


HERE are moments when the best 
sailor-man that ever swabbed a deck 
hates the sea like a barefoot Shan hates 
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acobra. The dislike comes without any 
warning. I loved the big waters on the 
morning that the old Cressington Castle 
lumbered into Ko-Mung Bay; yet three 
minutes after her hook went into the 
black mud I prayed that the Almighty 
would make a highway between Ko- 
Mung and the Golden Gate, with little 
farms on either side of the track. 

It was like this: There was a bank 
of green trees along the shore near the 
spot where the Cressington Castle was 
anchored, and a woman,-hidden in the 
trees, started to sing the moment we 
tied the old tramp up. Her song came 
out to the ship and I listened. It was 
a song of love, a song that made me 
think of a woman mate, of a home, of 
a fire with food cooking over it, and of 
kiddies sprawling on the floor like play- 
ful puppy-dogs. 

For five minutes I listened to her 
song; then I spat upon the deck of the 
groaning old sea trollop and climbed 
upon the rail. 

“Blast the sea! I’m done with it for- 
ever!” I cried, and then I dropped into 
the yellow waters and struck out for the 
place where the woman was singing. 

I came ashore at a spot where a thou- 
sand crabs were marching up and down 
in the hot sunshine, thinking only of 
fighting and eating. I watched them 
for a minute, wondering if the big 
lemon-colored fellow who led the army 
wasn’t having a better time than the mate 
of any tramp afloat. Then the woman’s 
voice came again from the bank of green 
and I dived into the underbrush. 

I think I walked for a mile or more 
before I came up with her. I could 
always hear her but the trees hid her 
from me till I came out suddenly upon 
a little clearing, and then I saw her 
standing with six of the biggest brown 
men I had ever seen. 

I am a seaman and I cannot describe 
that girl as writers describe women in 
stories that I have read. I cannot write 
sentences about her eyes and ears, her 
cheeks and lips. No red-blooded man 
ever saw a woman with eyes that allowed 
him to describe sections of her in a 
quick glance. Never! I looked at that 
woman at Ko-Mung Bay like I would 
look at a beautiful ship, knowing well 
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that she was beautiful but unable to tell 
at the moment what particular points 
made her so pleasing. 

Little angels of heaven! she was 
beautiful! And she made me think of 
beautiful things. I thought of wonder- 
ful dawns when she looked at me, and 
I thought of the red sails upon the 
Menam rounded with the little breezes— 
I suppose it was her red striped sarong, 
tight-drawn across her bosom, that made 
me think of the latter. I thought of 
soft, velvety nights because her hair was 
black and deep like tropic nights when 
the stars look as if they were dragging 
their anchors, and the blue waters of 
the Tyrrhenian that run into Castella- 
mare came up before me as her eyes 
looked me over. Dawns and fair breezes, 
soft, sweet nights and blue waters! Well, 
a woman couldn’t bring better things 
to the mind of a sailor. 

I walked up to her, swaggering like 
the big, lemon-colored crab that I had 
watched on the mudbank. It was one 
of those just-washed mornings that make. 
you think a bunch of angels have been 
down overnight cleaning things up, and 
I had a fool notion that I could lift 
my feet off the ground and swim through 
the scented air. I hadn’t seen a woman 
from the day we pulled out of Lourenco 
Marques, and I had never seen a woman 
like her anywhere. 

“T heard your song,” I said, “and I 
followed you.” 

“Why?” she asked, looking at me 
coldly. 

“Because the song stirred me,” I an- 
swered. “I was on the ship and it made 
me swim ashore.” 

She looked at me for a few minutes 
and I think she wanted to laugh; then 
she gave a signal to the six men and 
began to walk on. 

I started to follow them, but after she 
had taken a dozen paces she turned and 
spoke sharply. 

“You must not follow us,” she said. 
“You must go back to your ship.” 

“But I want to listen to your song,” 
I said. 

“You cannot!” she cried. “I will give 
you one more chance. Will you go back 
to your ship?” 


“T wont!’ I roared. “I want to hear 








The brown man was a fighter. He had muscles like the coil of the python over the temple door at Wat Sutat, and in 
a fight where cunning didn’t count he might have beaten me. But I put the same grip upon him that 
Peterson put upon Fighting Carson when he broke Carson’s back on the beach at Apia. 
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GLORY of heaven! 

what things were on 
those scrolls} My, what 
secrets they were! The 
girl was right. They were 
the secrets of everything, 
of love and life, of death 
and deviltry. They were 
secrets of space and the 
planets. a” © @ a 











you sing the song that makes me dream 
of things.” 

She turned and spoke a few words to 
the biggest of the six men. He dropped 
a great coil of rope that he was carrying 
and sprang at me. 

Now, there are times when a man of 
ordinary strength can beat a man as 
strong as Bruden the Brute who dragged 
an anchor at the Tanjong Docks. I 
remember how a runt of a Norwegian 
on the Maid of Bedford walloped Blazer 
Brady, the mate, because Brady tore up 
a letter that the Norwegian had re- 
ceived from his sweetheart, and that kind 
of queer strength came to me as the 
brown man rushed. I laughed at him, 
because it was one of those perfumed, 
vacuum-cleaned mornings that make a 
man want to love and fight, just to love 


_and fight like a bull moose with the 


scent of the spring in his nostrils. 

The brown man was a fighter. He 
had muscles like the coil of the python 
over the temple door at Wat Sutat, and 
in a fight where cunning didn’t count he 
might have beaten me. But I had 
learned many wrinkles on the water- 
fronts between sand-swept Fremantle 
and fish-scented Tromso. I got him on his 
side and then I put the same grip upon 
him that Red Peterson put upon Fight- 
ing Carson when he broke Carson’s back 
on the beach at Apia, and the brown man 
made a funny gurgling noise and lay 
still. 

The woman looked at me when I got 
to my feet, and fear like a little gray 








cloud passed over her glorious face. 

“You are very strong,” she murmured. 

“You made me strong!” I cried. “Let 
me go with you. I want to hear your 
witch song that sets my blood pound- 
ing.” 

“It is a song sung for some one else,” 
she said softly. 

“What matter?” I cried. “You were 
never born to be loved by one man! To- 
morrow I may be dead, but to-day I 
would walk in the sunshine and listen!” 

“Can you climb ropes?” she asked, 
pointing to the big coil of ropes the 
brown men carried. 

“Can 1?” I cried, swaggering like a 
windjammer’s captain who has been put 
in command of an asthmatical steamer. 
“T could climb a rope knotted to the 
doorknob of heaven!” 

“Then you may come,” she said. “I 
will want you.” 


HERE are a few days in a man’s life 

when he feels like a big smashing 
comber racing over an open sea. Aye, 
they are few, but they are worth living. 
All the trees were my friends on that 
morning. The little breezes spoke to me 
and whispered of places where they had 
met me—Nikko, St. Kilda Pier, Papeete, 
Callao, and a score of other spots. And 
the grass was as soft as the big rug in 
thé mosque at Stamboul as I walked be- 
side the singing girl. 

Holy Virgin who guards the little 
sailors on the great waters! what a 
singer she was! Her voice turned my 
skin into a scenic railway for a million 
thrills to scamper over. When she sang 
I floated off on the little fat cloud ships 
that were sailing in squadron formation 
over the sky of blue, and I sniffed per- 
fumes sweeter than that which comes 
from the little white love blossoms of 
Tonga that make you forget home and 
kindred. I must tell all this to ex- 
plain what I did later in the day. I 
was in love and as I walked I rubbed 
my muscles and told myself that if she 
was mine the world would be a big 
drum out of which I would bang a tune 
that would shake the star-dust from the 
Milky Way. 

We left the path and climbed a hill 
that resembled a million-year-old pyra- 
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mid upon which grass and creeping 
plants had grown. A booming sound 
that made me think the place was hol- 
low came to me as we walked, but I 
asked no questions. Presently we reached 
the top, where there was a flat stone 
about twelve feet square, in the center 
of which there was a hole big enough 
for a man to crawl through. 

The girl stopped singing and ordered 
the brown men to uncoil the ropes, and 
I dropped on my knees and peered into 
the hole in the big slab. I could see 
nothing. It was as black as a junk 
pirate’s heart. So I picked up a pebble 
and tossed it down. 

Glory of heaven! I got a start as 
I put my ear down to that hole and 
listened. My nerves were tingling be- 
cause no sound came up from the dark- 
ness, and then, just when I thought the 
little stone had dropped through to the 
other side of the world, there came a 
faint plop that made me roll sheepishly 
off the flat slab. 

“What is wrong?” asked the girl. 

“That place!’ I cried, pointing to 
the hole. “There’s a tunnel running 


tight through to South America, and 


it’s an all-water route at that.” 

She smiled; then she stepped close 
to me and touched my arm with her 
little henna-stained fingers. All sailor- 
men are fools where a woman is con- 
cerned, and I’m a bigger fool than most. 
I just stood and looked at her with 
my mouth open like a stranded groper. 

“T am going to tell you something,” 
she said. “You said you would help me, 
didn’t you?” 

I had only said that I could climb 
ropes, but I couldn’t split hairs when 
her fingers were on my arm. 

“This is the Black Mouth of Kar,” 
she said, pointing to the hole in the 
slab of stones. “The man I love went 
down there two days ago. He has not 
returned.” 

I looked at the hole and I looked at 
her and I swallowed like a penguin with 
a fish bone in his throat. 

“Why did he go down there?” I stam- 
mered. 

“To learn things,” she answered. “Be- 
low, $0 men say, are the secrets of the 
world. For tens of thousands of years 
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UT the Arabs are right. 
Love is the axis upon 
which the world revolves, 
and the secrets of life and 
death are little matters 
when the woman one 
loves sings a wonder song 
that sets the little stars a- 
dancing in the big wastes 
of the heavens. ay ay ag 











they have been waiting there for men 
brave enough to seek them.” 

“But what kind of secrets are they?” 
I asked. 

“The secrets of life and death,: of 
eternal youth, of love that lasts through 
the years and never dies,” she answered, 
her breath warm upon my cheek and 
her eyes looking into mine. “Down there 
are the secrets of joy and gladness, the 
secrets of the whirling planets and of 
those who live upon them, secrets that 
will make the dead speak and secrets 
that will enable us to see things as they 
were when the Great Teacher walked 
the earth.” 

I gripped her arm when she spoke, 
because her beauty maddened me. I 
wanted her instead of the secrets of 
the world, but she pushed me off and 
held her hand against my lips when I 
babbled of love to her. 

“He is down there, my lover!” she 
cried. “You must go down and find 
him!” 

I was drunk then, drunk with a 
great love. Her tiny hands were per- 
fumed, and the perfume remained upon 
my lips where she had touched them to 
stop me from telling her how wonder- 
ful she was. 

“T’ll make a bargain!” I cried. “A 
bargain!” 

“What is it?’ she asked. 

“T will go down if you kiss me before 
I go and—” 

“Yes, yes! I'll kiss you,” she cried, in- 
terrupting me. 
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“Wait,” I said. “Wait! If he is dead, water that was hundreds of feet below! 
may I be your sweetheart—will you sing Down and down I went, the darkness 
the witch song to me?” shouldering me and sitting 

She looked at the hole and then upon my head like a great 
at me. In the white sunlight weight, and the bony 
she was the most glorious. hands of Fear reached 
living thing in the world. for my throat as I de- 
For a moment she con- scended. 
sidered ; then she stepped After a long while I 
forward and kissed me on looked up at the hole 
the lips. through which I had 

“If he is dead, come. Body o’ me! that hole 
nothing matters,” she looked like a pin point in a 
whispered. “Go!” roof made out of a thousand layers 
of gloom, and I cried out like a 
frightened child. Then I 
choked and tried to push 
back the words that my 
tongue thrust forward. 
Some one had answered 
my cry, some one who 
was far away in the 

darkness.to the right 
of me! Beads of 
. sweat blinded me 
.and my heart 
» flailed my ribs 

till I thought 
it would kill me 
with its mad 
pounding. 

Twice the cry 
came and I lis- 
tened like a man 
turned to stone. I 
knew who it was! It 
was the girl’s lover, 
somewhere out in the 
inky darkness of that 
place, but I was so 
scared that I joggled 
® the rope as a sig- 
nal for them to 
haul me up into 
the sunlight. 
They dragged 
me through the hole 
in the slab of stone, 
and after I had 
gulped down some 
pure air that had been 
blown in from _ the 
China Sea, I told her 
of the cries that had 

come out of the gloom. 
“It is he,” she shrieked. 
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TIED one end of 

the rope to a stout 
piece of timber so that 
I should have a seat, 
and after I had given 
instructions to the brown 
men I sat upon the cross- 
piece and they lowered me 
through the hole. The 
woman’s eyes were upon 
me as I disappeared and 
I told myself I would go 
down into the depths of 
the Tuscarora Trough to 
win her love. 

I slipped slowly down 
into the darkness, and 
as I went I put out a 
hand in an effort to 
feel the sides of that 
place. I could feel 
nothing. Then I 
remembered the 
booming _ noise 
that I had 
heard as we 
walked up the 
side of that 
big mound. 
The whole 
pyramid was 
hollow, _ hol- 
lowed out ‘§ 
like the 
great bell at Down we 
Na goya, yg Te el 
and I was her soft arms around my throat, 
swinging her breath upon my cheeks, and 
like the tai] little tendrils of her blue-black hair “W 
tickling my face. Then she began to 
of the Dog ging the witch song thet hed mede me 
Star above a deserter from the Cressington Castle. 
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“He is alive! Take me to him! Take 


me to him!” 

I wanted to tell her that I was afraid 
to go down again into that place, and 
she knew what I wanted to tell. She 
stooped and kissed me again, thrice she 
kissed me, and I was her slave as I 
rose and sat upon the crosspiece. 

“T shall sit on your knees,” she said, 
“and I will hold to you. You are strong, 
so strong. I cannot fall when your great 
arm is about me!” 

Ah, the witchery of women! The 
wonder of them! She put her arms about 
my neck and pressed her face close to 
my shoulder, and I didn’t care then if 
the rope broke and dropped us through 
leagues of space. 


OWN we went into the darkness, 
her soft arms around my throat, her 
breath upon my cheeks, and little ten- 
drils of her blue-black hair tickling my 
face. 
Then she began to sing the witch song 
that had made me a deserter from the 
Cressington Castle. She sang it into 


the darkness, and from away out in the 
great blackness came a man’s voice in 


answer. And because I loved her so 
much at that moment, I wasn’t jealous 
of the man for-whose ears she sang the 
song. I had her in my arms as we 
swung in mid-air, and when her little 
hands tightened on my neck I seemed to 
swell up till I thought myself as big as 
the granite boulder near El-Playa Light. 
They cried out to each other in a tongue 
that I could not understand, and there 
was the soft purr of love in her questions 
and in his answers. 

“Where is he?” I asked. “Tell me!” 

“He is on a ledge of rock which runs 
around the inside of the Black Mouth,” 
she cried. 

“May Allah have mercy upon him!” 
I said. “We cannot reach him!” 

“We must reach him!” she screamed. 
“We must!” 

“How did he get there?” I asked. 

“By swinging backwards and for- 
wards till his feet found the stone bal- 
cony!” she cried. “We can get there 
by doing the same thing.” 

By the bones of St. Anthony of 
Padua! she made my blood run cold 
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when she said that! I thought of the 
faint plop that had come up to me out 
of the depths when I flung the stone, 
and I became sick. Ay, I was as sick 
then as I was on the first day I put to 
sea in the old Henry S. Phipson out of 
Boston. 

“We must swing!” she cried. ‘We 
must stand upon the crosspiece and move 
our bodies up and down till we get the 
rope swinging!” 

I opened my mouth to protest, but she 
knew that I wanted to protest and she 
stopped me before I could speak. As 
she lifted herself from my knees she 
brushed my forehead with her lips, and 
the hot thrill that went through me made 
me forget the danger. 

Straight up on the piece of timber she 
stood, holding the rope in her hands, 
and I drew myself up and stood beside 
her, face to face. It was so dark that 
I couldn’t see the rope I clutched, but 
in that thick darkness I thought I could 
see her shining eyes, eyes more wonder- 
ful than the eyes of Marema who made 
the tiger halt by looking at him. 

“Now!” she cried. ““Now!” 

And I doubled myself up as kiddies 
do when there is no one to swing them, 
and she did the same. We began to 
move backwards and forwards across 
that place of horror, and as we swung 
she cried out to her sweetheart that she 
was coming to him. 

“Faster!” she cried. ‘He is my life! 
Faster !” 

And I jerked my body up and down 
like a madman as we swung in a great 
arc across a pit of night, the rope upon 
which we stood reaching up and up to a 
little pin point of light that looked like 
the eye of an angel peering at us through 
a roof of jet. 

I don’t know how the girl clung to 
the rope. Twice the devils of that place 
tried to snatch it from my hands. Ay, 
ay, ay! I think of it now as I write it 
down, and a cold chill runs up and down 
my spine. 

The man’s voice came closer and 
closer as the length of our swing in- 
creased. I put out a hand when we 
swung towards him and I yelled with 
excitement when I touched his face in 
the darkness. Touched his face with 
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my hand, and next instant we were 
swinging away from him to the other 
side of the great gulf! 

I screamed out the news to the girl. 
I could hear her quick breathing as we 
whizzed back again to the ledge where 
he was standing in the darkness. 

“Don’t jump!” I screamed. 
madness! Don’t!” 

The Arabs say that love is the axis 
upon which the world rolls, and I be- 
lieve it. I don’t know where that girl 
got the nerve to do what she did at that 
moment. She had her back to the ledge 
from which came the voice of her sweet- 
heart, and when we swung up to it she 
unloosed her grip of the rope, turned 
on the crosspiece, and jumped! Mother 
of angels! she jumped! I felt the jerk 
of the rope as she left it; then, with 
my heart plugging up my windpipe so 
that I breathed like a harpooned whale, 
I was swung back alone across the Black 
Mouth of Kar! 

Twice I swung across the awful gulf 
before I heard her voice. I thought 
that she had fallen into the pit, but sud- 
denly my stunned brain roused itself and 
I heard her speaking. She was telling 
me what to do, and I set my jaws and 
listened. 

“Jump towards the spot from which 
my voice comes!” she cried. “Jump when 
you are high up and before you turn to 
swing back!” 

I was dazed by what was happening, 
but my brain gathered her words. She 
began to sing the witch song that had 
dragged me from the deck of the Cres- 
sington Castle, and I drank it in. I 
wanted to get to her, to feel her soft 
arms and breathe the perfume of her 
black hair. .I was mad with love for 
her. Aye, I was! 

I gathered myself together and 
sprang, but, as I sprang, there came a 
yell from the man, a yell that went up 
into the darkness like a flashing sword- 
blade. 

“The rope!” he screamed. “Hold the 
rope!” 

It was too late! I struck the ledge, 
stumbled upon my hands and knees: then 
springing up I clawed madly for the 
rope. Aye, I was a fool! The rope had 
gone back into the void, and as we 
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listened we heard the soft swish as it 
went backward and forward, slowing 
down gradually. And we heard the faint 
creaking of the crosspiece till the fat 
silence throttled it by pushing in upon 
the little sounds. 

The girl roused me from the stupor 
that had come upon me. It was an 
hour, maybe two, after I jumped from 
the rope. She asked me if I had 
matches, and I remembered that I had 
carried a watertight box from the old 
tramp that morning. 

I found her hand in the darkness and 
gave them to her. The man struck one 
and held it up above his head. It was 
then that I saw the Scrolls of Gold. 
I saw them shining brightly against the 
wet wall to which they were fastened. 
There were forty-seven of them, and 
they were nailed to the rock above the 
unprotected ledge of stone that was in- 
side the Black Mouth. 


II 


NOW I come to the part of my story 
which made Hallingham say that 
it is one of the three great stories of 
the world. And as I think it over, I 
believe that Hallingham is right. 

That man, who looked tall and gaunt 
as the match flared up, stepped before 
one of the scrolls and he started to 
read aloud. There were no words upon 
the scroll, there were only strange little 
drawings of birds and animals and curi- 
ous little pots and the heads of men and 
women, but he knew what the drawings 
meant and he translated the message 
into English so that the girl and I could 
understand. And I shook like a man 
with the ague as I listened to him. I 
shook with fear, because the message he 
read was a wonderful message. Wow! 
it was strange stuff! 

I cannot put down here the exact 
words he spoke, but I can give the mean- 
ing I gathered from them. The secret 
of life was upon that scroll. Ay, it was! 
He read how the Reaper could be fought 
off so that we could live to be as old as 
the tortoise at the Tea House of the 
Hundred Steps. Strange? By the Seven- 
headed Cobra of Prem! it was the most 
wonderful stuff I had ever listened to! 





He struck another match and 
read the next scroll, which told 
how a man could kill another by 
touching him lightly in certain spots 
and holding him with his eye at the 
same time. And that made me smile, for 
I had fought men on many waterfronts 
and I had mauled them well with my 
hands and glared at them at the same 
time. 

“That’s a lie,” I said, as he read the 
scroll. “I have manhandled many and 
I know.” 

The man stopped reading and looked 
at me. 

“T would like to test it, sailorman,” 
he said. “Are you willing? If you feel 
the wings of the death angel you can 
cry out and I will bring you back by 


The man struck one of the matches and held it up 
above his head. It was then that I saw 
the Scrolls of Gold. 


the methods upon the scroll of life.” 
“T’ll test it,” I said, because the girl 
was standing by and I wouldn't let her 
think I was afraid. 
The tall man gave the girl a match 
to hold and after reading the scroll 
again, he walked towards me, his eyes 


fixed upon me. He lifted my right arm 
and held it out straight ; then he put the 
thumb of his left hand upon the flat of 
my forearm and reaching quickly for- 
ward he struck my chin upward and im- 
mediately put his right arm around my 
shoulder and pressed hard upon my 
spine. For a minute he held me thus; 
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then the fingers of his right hand began 
to crawl slowly up my spine and a feel- 
ing of great weariness came upon me. 
I began to grow stiff like a man in a 
cataleptic trance and I cried out in 
horror. 

“Stop!” I screamed. ‘‘Death is upon 
me!” 

It. was ten minutes or more before I 
recovered. I don’t know how to explain 
it. I can’t. But I know that the skeleton 
fingers were reaching out for me when I 
screamed out to him to stop. 

“Sailorman,” he cried, as he rubbed 
me, “these are the big truths.” 

“They are,” I growled, as I looked 
up at his thin face, “but what use are 
they to us? How will we get out of 
this hell hole?” 

“Let us hope,” he said. “The men 
will do something when they find that 
there is no one on the rope.” 

“They might if I hadn’t whipped the 
biggest of them in a fight,” I said, and 
I damned myself for giving the big 
brown man such a heavy fall a few hours 
before. 

“What is done is done, sailorman,” 
he cried. “Listen and I will read you the 
others.” 

And he read them one after the other, 
read them till my brain was bubbling 
with the stuff that was written on them. 
Glory of heaven! what things were on 
those scrolls! The past fluttered around 
us as he read, and the little flame of the 
matches flickered as the darkness made 
charges upon it as if it would hide the 
scrolls and their secrets. My, what se- 
crets they were! The girl was right. 
They were the secrets of everything, of 
love and life, of death and deviltry. 
They were secrets of space and the 
planets, and the hair on my neck prickled 
as he read and read. 

I spoke to the girl after he finished. 
“Sing to us,” I said. “Sing, so that we 
may forget what we have heard.” 

And she sang the witch song that 
had made me hate the sea, and it soothed 
me so much that I fell asleep there on 
the ledge. 


HE girl awakened me hours after- 
wards. She shook me and whispered 
in my ear, and presently I understood 
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what she was saying. She was telling 
me that her sweetheart was losing his 
mind, and I damned the Black Mouth 
of Kar. 

“He is tearing the scrolls from the 
wall,” she whispered, “and—and I am 
afraid he is going to jump from the 
ledge!” 

I crawled to the spot where the man 
was crouching in the darkness, and after 
I had listened to him for a little while 
I knew that what the girl said was true. 
The two days and nights in that place 
and the discovery of the great secrets 
had upset his reason. He had torn the 
scrolls down, as she said, and he was 
wrapping the thin sheets of gold around 
his arms. 

“Carry some, sailorman!” he cried as 
he felt me near him. ‘Let me put a few 
around your arm. Beneath us is an un- 
derground river, and if the gods are kind 
we might be washed out to sea and some 
wise man might find the scrolls upon our 
arms.” 

Just to humor him I let him twist two 
of those strips of gold around my right 
arm, and again I fell asleep while he 
babbled of the wonderful things that 
could be done with the secrets if we 
could only escape. 

It was a scream that roused me the 
second time, a scream that flayed the 
heavy silence. I cried out and the girl 
screamed again. Then I crawled hur- 
riedly on hands and knees to the spot 
where she was struggling. I understood 
what was wrong. Her sweetheart wanted 
to leap into the abyss, and she was try- 
ing to hold him back. 

“Help!” she screamed. “Help, sailor- 
man, help!” 

I got a grip upon the man but he 
broke away from me. He had the 
strength of seven men. He screamed 
at us, telling us that we were stopping 
him from giving those wonderful secrets 
to the world, and the echoes of his yells 
thundered through that place of dark- 
ness. 

I got another clutch on him, but he 
struck me with his fist and broke loose. 
We were near the edge of the stone 
platform. I felt it with my fingers as 
I struggled, and I cried out to the girl. 
She was clinging to him, and as I cried 








out he lifted her in his arms and sprang 
forward ! 

I went mad then! Mad! By the beard 
of the Prophet! I was as insane as the 
girl’s lover! For a second I stood upon 
the ledge of that shelf of rock; then I 
dived after the girl and the man, who 
were plunging down through the dark- 
ness to the water that had sent back its 
throaty p/op to me when I threw a peb- 
ble into it from the round hole! 


HERE are moments when a man’s 

brain refuses to register what he is 
going through. The Lord God is good 
on those occasions. If a man remem- 
bered, he might go mad thinking over 
it when the dangers have passed. ' 

I remember a little, though. I re- 
member falling through space; then the 
shock as I hit water that was as cold as 
the icy spring on the road to Kelantan. 
Wow! wasn’t it cold! And it was mov- 
ing swiftly, a quiet, snaky, vicious river, 
hiding underground, and it just took me 
in its cold arms and swept me forward. 

I lost consciousness, but after a long 
time I opened my eyes to find myself 
clinging to a rock. A faint red light 
came from a crevice high above and the 
red light tinged the waters a blood color 
as they leaped over a cataract immedi- 
ately in front of me. And clinging to 
the same rock was the girl. 

I tried to cry out to her, < 
but the roar of the cataract 
was deafening, and when I 
tried to work my way 
towards her, a great wave of 
icy water tore us free 
from the rock and swept 
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us on over the edge of the great fall! 

It was the hot sun biting at my hands 
and feet that made me open my eyes. 
I was on a beach, a strip of white beach 
that glittered like pounded diamond 
dust. I sat up and looked around me, 
and near me, on the bank of the river 
that dashed through a rocky mouth into 
the sea, was the girl again. 

She was insensible. I carried her into 
the shade and bathed her face with 
water till she opened her great blue eyes 
and looked up at me. There was a ques- 
tion in her eyes and I shook my head 
sadly. I had looked for the man but 
there was no trace of him. 

The girl was too ill to walk. She 
wanted nourishment. I had to get food 
for her, strengthening food; so leaving 
her in a sheltered spot I ran along the 
coast till I came to a village, and there 
for a handful of coin I sold the two 
scrolls of gold that the madman had 
twisted around my arm. I loved the girl 
and I thought only of saving her life. 
I sold them to a one-eyed fakir who put 
himself up as a holy man, and after I 
had bought food I ran back along the 
shore to the spot where she was tossing 
in a fever. 

For four weeks I nursed her there in 
the shelter of the big trees. I nursed 
her night and day. A score of times I 














She grew stronger. And she grew more beautiful. 

Every time I looked at her there came to me thoughts 
soft rose-tinted dawns, of star-dappled nights, of < 

sighing breezes and of blue waters as they had come 

on the morning I left the old paint-blistered tramp in 

Ko-Mung Bay. 
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“Sailorman,” she said, “you belong to the 


princes of the earth.” 
_ “Get well and sing that song to me!” I 
a cried. ‘The love song!” 
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“Nay, sailorman,” she murmured. “I 
can only sing that song when I love, 
and now my heart is heavy.” 

She .grew stronger. And she grew 
more beautiful. Every time I looked at 
her there came to me thoughts of soft 
rose-tinted dawns, of  star-dappled 
nights, of sighing breezes and of blue 

waters as they had come on the morn- 
ing I left the old paint-blistered tramp in 


5 Ko-Mung Bay. And as I sat and watched 


her day after day I told myself that 
almighty God is kind to the rovers who 
go out to see every part of the great world 
He has created. 

One morning she looked up at me and 


_ Spoke softly. 


There were no people on the street, but at the 
other end of the village we could see a crowd 


gathered and we walked towards it. 


felt the breath of the death angels but 
I fought them away from her and one 
morning she put her little hand in mine 
and smiled up at me. 


“Sailorman,” she whispered, “I think 
, I can walk to the village.” 
. “Then we will go,” I said. 


ANP now I am going to tell the 
most wonderful part of my 
tale of wonder. We reached the vil- 
lage in the evening and very slowly I 
led her down the dirty little street be- 
tween two lines of huts that looked like 
hags watching us. There were no peo- 
ple on the street, but at the other end of 
the village we could see a crowd gath- 
ered and we walked towards it. 

I thrust my way through the crowd 
to see what the men were gazing at, and 
at last I saw. In the middle of the 
throng was the one-eyed fakir to whom 
I had sold the two scrolls of gold, and 
my heart stood still as I caught sight of 
him. He was standing above a man 
who looked as if he was dead, and he 
was holding one of those golden scrolls 
in his hand reading from it, and as he 
read he touched the man in many places 
about the neck and face, prodding him 
smartly at one moment, and pressing 
him softly at the next. 

I watched with my neck thrust out 
like a hungry flamingo. I watched with 
my eyes bulging like the eyes of a spider 
crab, and I saw! Mind you, I do not 
say the man was dead—I do not know— 
but as I watched him he moved, and a 
great murmur came from the crowd. 
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A thrill went through me as 
I watched. I thought what a fool 
I had been to sell the two tab- 
lets for a handful of coins, 
half of which were bad, and ; 
I broke through the ring and 
grabbed the one-eyed fakir by 
the arm. 

“T want them back!” I 
cried. “The scrolls! They are 
worth more than the wealth of 
Asia! Give them to me and I 
will give you back what money 
I have left and I will earn 
more so that I can pay you & 
what I have spent!” . 

He shook me off and con- 
tinued to poke the man who ¢ 
was now sitting upright, but 
I was a crazy man and I / 
grabbed him again by the f. 
neck. “Re. 

The fakir sprang at me, 
angry because I had inter- 
rupted him.. He clutched 
my right arm and leaning 
forward struck my chin 
sharply and passed his 
hand quickly behind my 
back till he pressed upon 
my spine. And then I under- 
stood as I caught his flashing 
eyes fixed upon me. That 
madman in the Black Mouth 
of Kar had bound upon my 
arm the scrolls of life and 
death, and the fakir had mas- 
tered the instructions that were 
written upon them! He was 
using their science on me! ; 

It was the girl who saved me. 

She sprang between us and broke his 
grip, and I struck at the devil when 
he rushed me the second time. I 
struck him to the ground. Then I 
caught the girl around the waist and 
started to fight a way through the stream- 
ing crowd that sprang at us. I rained 
blows upon their evil brown faces as 
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they clawed at us, and when 
they fell back I ran with the 
girl in my arms. 

We got clear of them at last. 
Tired from the run, we 
crouched in the shadow of a 
hut, and I could feel her soft 

body close to mine as we lis- 
tened for the sounds of our 
pursuers. 

“We have distanced them,” I 

said. 

“Let us give thanks,” she 
whispered. “Sailorman, let us 

go away from this place. Let 

us go down along the shore 
towards Ko-Mung and I will 
sing you the song you loved, 
sailorman, the witch song.” 
And when she said that a 
great surge of joy went 
through me. She had told 
me she couldn’t sing the song 
till she loved, and her words 
thrilled me. I picked her up 
in my arms and kissed her 
face, the face that brought 
to me pictures of won- 
derful dawns. I kissed 
her moist red lips and big 
blue eyes. Then we walked 
forward, down towards the 
ocean where the shadows of 
the camel thorn were like 
splashes of ink upon the 
pearly whiteness of the 
moonlit sands. And as we 
walked she began to sing 
and I forgot everything but 
the wonder of her voice and 
the beauty of her face that 
was upturned to mine. 
The Arabs are right. Love is 
the axis upon which the world 
revolves, and the secrets of life and 
death are little matters when the woman 
one loves sings a wonder song that sets 
the little stars a-dancing in the big wastes 
of the heavens. 
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Zo New Moons And 


OU never have read a story 
which got deeper under the 


skin of humanity than this. 


|T was Wednesday evening. 

A young May moon, slim, 
silver-curved, crooked a small, 
glistening horn around the top 

branch of the big elm at the end of the 
pansy-edged gravel walk leading from the 
white cottage to the low white picket gate. 
From her rocking-chair on the porch, 
Winifred Holt glanced up at it in- 
differently. Then she dropped prosaic 
eyes to match brown floss for the oak- 
leaf that she was embroidering on a 
poplin cover for a center-table. A faint 
frown appeared on her broad forehead. 
She had not the exact shade of brown 
needed for that tapering center vein. 
There had been times when, seeing 
a slim, new moon, Winifred Holt had 
instantly dropped whatever she hap- 
pened to be holding, had tightly shut 
her gray eyes if—oh, bad luck !—it un- 
warily had first been sighted over the left 
shoulder, and had warily turned her 
slim young form on anxiously pirouet- 
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ting slim young tiptoe till she could 
glimpse it over the lucky right! And 
then she had always made a wish. In her 
life were years each of which had been 
marked by twelve eager wishes made by 
the light of as many silver new moons! 

But those times were past; those 
years had dropped out of sight, along 
with most of the wishes. Winifred was 
no longer young. Her forehead, though 
a pleasant one, showed four distinct 
horizontal wrinkles. She was no longer 
slim, but inclined to overweight —a 
pursy overweight that testified to on- 
coming middle-age more scathingly than 
brown leaves give evidence that sum- 
mer has skipped its lease. 

Her hair was still thick and brown, 
but it had settled into that unmistakably 
middle-aged coil that only the habit of 
years—never youth, clever though youth 
may be—can teach a woman’s fingers 
to twist. And there was still another 
sign. As dusk crept lightly on, she did 
not strain her pleasant gray eyes against 
the fading light, as youth might stub- 
bornly have done, to get in a few more 
stitches, but glanced in at the tall hall 
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T is the simply told tale of a 
love that was tested by a 
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She saw him drinking coffee be- 
side Cissy Burson. His smile was 
not a.bit bored. Something tight- 
ened in Winifred’s throat; it was 
not jealousy. She knew that Law- 
rence had more real interest in 
her than in a twittering canary. 
But there was something in his ap- 
pearance, trim an indolent, not 
inharmonious with the girl’s youth. 
Oh, he looked his years. But 
they seemed to have been young 
years—all of them. 











clock to see if it were worth while to 
go in to a lamp, and then placidly folded 
her work. 

It was not worth while. 
would be coming soon. 

And almost at once leisurely steps 
sounded a block or so up the street—a 
straggling, old-fashioned, small-town 
side-street. She laid her work on the 
adjacent window-sill, as though recog- 
nizing these footsteps—which indeed she 
should have been able to do. Most of 
the Wednesday evenings, and Sundays 
as well, of some sixteen years past, she 
had sat placidly on that - clematis- 
shaded porch and heard those leisurely 
steps approach that white gate. 

And now, as they neared, her pleasant, 
oldish face took on a placid look of wel- 
come—not eager, not a whit coquettish ; 
it had none of the demure fire of youth 
in it—just the settled, prosaic welcome 
that might be expected after sixteen 
years. 

“T ought to’ve put on another dress,” 
she murmured, glancing ruefully down 
at her gray-and-brown striped gingham 
skirt. But she leaned restfully back as 
though it didn’t really matter. She was 


Lawrence 
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tired. She had been canning rhubarb 
all day. Her broad fingers were stained. 
She thought absently that she must re- 
member to put lemon-juice on them be- 
fore going to bed, because Saturday 
night the Ladies’ Aid was giving the 
annual spring supper, and likely she 
would have to wait on table. Old Mrs. 
Grayling had run over that afternoon 
to tell her to be sure to bake two three- 
layer cakes. Meditatively she guessed 
that she would make banana-cream fill- 
ings—Lawrence liked ’em. A faint smile 
quirked her lips; once he had eaten 
nearly a whole one—and suffered in con- 
sequence. 

And then a faint shadow seemed to 
blot out the quirk. How her mother, 
too, had liked banana-cream! Involun- 
tarily her eyes, a little misty, went to 
the open hall door, which swung in only 
on quietude—went beyond it, as though 
in the dusk they could make out an 
idle wheel-chair at the end of the hall. 
For a moment she seemed to listen wist- 
fully, as though the cottage had not 
always been so ‘significantly quiet. She 
reflected that she must try to get out 
to the cemetery that week and see if 
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the geranium plants needed attention— 

Suddenly she was conscious that for 
a moment or so the leisurely steps had 
not sounded. But at once she heard 
Lawrence’s easy, pleasant voice at the 
corner. She recognized the heavier 
“Hello!” as coming from Alf Grayling, 
the middle-aged son of old Mrs. Gray- 
ling. Carelessly, with placid indiffer- 
ence, she listened. . 


HE evening air was very still, very 

clear. It carried the voices as dis- 
tinctly as the pale sky awhile before 
had carried the little silver moon. 

“Can’t you break away early, Law- 
rence?” asked Alf persuasively. “We'll 
get Pete Carney to fill in till you get 
there. There’s two hardware drummers 
in town that say they’re ready to tilt the 
roof.” 

Winifred Holt’s pleasant lips tight- 
ened a little in disapproval. But her 
eyes held an indulgent smile. All Mel- 
bia knew about the game held nearly 
every night in a smoke-dense rear room 
at Colmly’s drug-store. And some mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Aid reproached their 
husbands more severely than the size of 
the game justified. Alf Grayling was 
generally there. He was not married— 
and vowed publicly and often he never 
would be; so no one but his mother 
could reproach him, and he grinningly 
did not listen to her. He was a fat, 
good-natured, slovenly fellow with 
whom Winifred—and Lawrence—had 
played tag in second-grade days. 

“T’ll see,” carelessly promised Law- 
rence. 

Hearing, Winifred continued to smile 
indulgently. She did not much care 
how early he “broke away” that even- 
ing. Even then she was yawning. She 
was tired. Thirty-six quarts of rhubarb 
was a hard day’s— ; 

Alf suddenly laughed—a loud laugh, 
that rollicked through the still air, clear 
to the porch. And then his words rol- 
licked after it: 

“Come to think, it must be darned ex- 
citing! Lord! Calling on old Winny 
Holt! And I s’pose’—commiseratingly 
—‘that some day you'll have to walk 
up and marry her!” Alf had had a 
drink or two, or he might have known, 


and cautiously lowered his voice to its 
usual sly, snickering undertone. 

Winifred heard. But for a moment 
understanding lagged, like the sound of 
a shot after the smoke is seen. And 
then— 

Curiously enough, her first thought 
was that of course she must be old. For 
Alf Grayling was old; his frowsy hair 
was half gray; and she was nearly Alf’s 
age. 

Next, curiously, she remembered the 
first time Lawrence came to see her. 
Both were in third year of high school— 
the shabby old brick high school which 
she could see from her back stoop. He 
had sat on the middle step and leisurely 
fanned his good-looking young face with 
his straw hat. She remembered that she 
had worn a light-green lawn dress with 
a great deal of lace trimming and full 
sleeves. Sleeves were balloonlike that 
year. 

She started in her chair. Lawrence’s 
retort to Alf—if he made any—was 
toned so discreetly low as to be inaudible 
to her. But she caught Alf’s repetitive 
chuckle as he went on his way up Third 
Street, and now the leisurely steps were 
nearing the gate. 


MPULSIVELY she started out of her 
chair. Not reasoning why, for her 
thoughts were confused, blurred, as after 
a blow, she knew that she did not want 
Lawrence to guess that she had heard 
Alf. Hastily she stepped into the hall— 
to come out to the porch, apparently, 
only after he had reached it. 

“Sort of warm for May,” he said, fan- 
ning himself lazily with his Panama hat. 
He was well built, well groomed, with 
close-cut brown hair. Perhaps it was 
the immaculateness of his light flannel 
suit that made him appear younger than 
his years. 

“Terribly warm,” said Winifred in 
a low voice. She had just happened to 
remember, with curious distinctness, 
that once, ’way down in the third grade, 
not noticing that two pages of her 
spelling-book were stuck together, she 
had learned the wrong lesson. Cock- 
sure and complacent, having studied 
harder than usual, she had marched up 
for recitation—only to be laughed at by 
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the whole school! Even the teacher, old 
Miss Winy, had smiled a little—more at 
the small girl’s wide-eyed discomfiture 
than at the mistake. Winifred had felt 
horribly humiliated—though afterward 
she too had managed to laugh. Now, 
strangely, she experienced the same feel- 
ing of humiliated discomfiture. All this 
time she had stupidly assumed that Law- 
rence Froud, like herself, was waiting, 
more or less placidly, until there re- 
mained no reason why they should not 
marry. 

It was just as well that the dusk and 
the shadows of the clematis vines hid her 
wry little smile. Her thoughts were 
fast becoming less blurred. So again 
two pages had been stuck together—and 
she had been too stupid to notice—two 
pages on which she might have spelled 
out such slurring words as Old Winny 
Holt! to whom Lawrence Froud had 
been engaged for years and years, whom 
presently he, good-looking, younger in 
appearance if not in actual years, would 
have to “walk up and marry!” because 
after so long a time he had no good 
reason for not marrying her, although 
impatience and ardor and desire to pos- 
sess her had long since left him—as 
Alf Grayling and all Melbia knew very 
well! Derisive Alf! and derisive Mel- 
bia, doubtless ! 


HE wry smile faded from a burning 


face. Unconsciously she drew her 
chair farther toward the shadowy vines. 
She felt a confused sense of resentment 
at something—or somebody. Suddenly 
it came to her that there was now no 
reason why they did not marry. 

There had been reasons—some big 
ones, some little ones. Absently she re- 
called them, in a sort of recapitulating 
way, while Lawrence, indolently rock- 
ing opposite, commented leisurely on the 
week’s happenings, in Melbia and else- 
where. 

Certainly there had been reasons, 
valid reasons—at least, part of the time. 
For at first he and she were too young. 
Her father had argued that she ought 
to stay home with her mother a year 
or so after school. She had agreed—the 
more readily, as she had known, as had 
all Melbia, that the Froud Men’s Fur- 
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nishings Store could hardly support a 
wife and a separate home for Lawrence, 
though his father, who was old and ail- 
ing, protested bitterly when he had 
hinted at leaving to make a business of 
his own. 

Then, a year or so later, her father 
had died. Soon after that they would 
have married and lived with her mother, 
but Lawrence’s father had not been well. 
He had died a few months later, leaving 
the store in shaky condition. 

There had been Lawrence’s mother 
and older sister to be cared for out of 
the store’s slim profits. Glumly he had 
let Winny know that he couldn’t con- 
scientiously think of his own desires— 
for a year or so. She had been sensibly 
willing to wait—even when the year or 
so had stretched to three or more. Then 
his sister Emma had married—not very 
well. And by then all Melbia had 
known, with some natural entertainment, 
that old lady Froud grew peevish when- 
ever her son’s possible marriage was 
mentioned. With quite understandable 
jealousy, she had let it be known that she 
desired strongly to be head of her own 
house while she lived. Winny had been 
sensible. Without saying much, she had 
let Lawrence know that they might as 
well wait a while longer. 

And there had been her own mother, 
who looked forward with some dread 
to uniting the two households. Perhaps 
Winny also had a little dread. The little 
while longer became four years and 
more. During the third, her mother’s 
oldest sister, having no home of her own, 
had come to make it with Winifred. 

The next summer Lawrence’s mother 
had died. Lawrence had put a hand 
tightly over hers as she came out from 
arranging the flowers in the shade-drawn 
parlor. That tight pressure had seemed 
to say they needn’t wait any longer. She 
remembered that she had flushed guiltily, 
ashamed that, even though involuntarily, 
they were so thinking! ashamed that 
involuntarily she was planning new cur- 
tains for the parlor. 

Well, whatever the tight hand had 
said, the mouth had failed to repeat. But 
for the few months following, Winifred 
had been absorbed by troubles of her 
own. Her mother had had her first 
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paralytic stroke. She and Aunt Mary 
had had their hands full. Then in the 
autumn a young cousin, Jane, came to 
stay with them to get a year of high 
school that life on her father’s farm 
barred from her. Jane had been likable 
though clumsy, but Winifred had 
planned not to marry while she was with 
them. In January old Mrs. Coopy had 
asked Lawrence to sell her the Froud 
home for a boarding-house. He had con- 
sented, and lived on with her, keeping 
two rooms for himself. If Winifred 
had been a bit hurt that he said nothing 
to her till the transaction was over, she 
had never told 


GHE started. “Are you asleep, Winny, 

or has the cat got your tongue?” 
Lawrence was demanding. “Three times 
I’ve asked you how many tickets for that 
darned old Ladies’ Aid supper I’ve got 
to fork over for!” 

“Lawrence !” — reprovingly. 
ever you feel like!” 

He got out a cigar. 

“I’m tired,” she said apologetically. 
“T canned rhubarb all day, and I could 
go to bed this minute.” It would have 
taken better light than the unlighted 
porch afforded, to make plain that her 
yawn was forced. 

“Ts that a hint?” he leisurely wanted 
to know. 

“Of course not.” 

But when he rose in a little while, 
she said nothing to detain him. 

He asked, as he picked up his hat: 
“What on earth do you put up so much 
fruit for? You can’t possibly eat it all.” 

She said vaguely that she didn’t know. 

And as the red of his cigar circled 
the gate-post, she vaguely asked herself 
—why did she? She used a great deal 
for church suppers, and she always gave 
some to Jane, now married and owning 
two fat babies. Jane’s jelly never 
turned out well. And— 

Winifred’s face burned red. She 
might as well acknowledge it to herself, 
in the dark of the porch. Every sum- 
mer she industriously filled her cellar 
with cool purple and amber glass rows, 
jelly and preserves, because she furtively 
hoped that by winter—a man likes lots 
of canned stuff. 


**What- 
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HOUGH she had declared a readi- 

ness for bed, she did not go there 
when he left. She sat on the porch late 
—later than Lawrence Froud had ever 
sat there—not rocking, just thinking, 
thinking over the reasons. 

Reasons? Had there been reasons—as 
many as she had taken for granted—or 
excuses ? 3 

Reason—excuse! Never before had 
she realized the hateful similarity of 
meaning that the two words possessed— 
and the hateful dissimilarity. Her face 
burned. redder. His mother—but she 
had been dead for a long time now. Her 
mother—eight months had gone since 
her gray coffin went out that hall door. 
It suddenly came over Winifred Holt 
that for a long, long time there had been 
no reason that a man in love would not 
have laughed at! 

Sitting back in the shadows of the 
porch, she was not visible from the street. 
Anyway, it was past her known bed- 
time, and the cottage was dark. So 
Cissy Burson, a fluffy one of that spring’s 
crop of graduates, felt safe to giggle, 
as about eleven o’clock she sauntered by 
on young Ferd Colmly’s arm. ‘Say, 
Ferd, those two have been engaged ’most 
ever since I was born! Wouldn’t you 
think they’d be tired of each other?” 

Ferd sniggered, with the candor and 
conceit of eighteen. “Should think Ae 
would! But I guess she’s got him tight 
all right; the poor old guy can’t shake 
her!” 

Gayly they giggled on their way. 
Winifred smiled wryly. It hurt—hurt 
as a day before she would have refused 
to believe possible that any words of 
silly little Cissy’s could hurt anyone so 
sensible and settled as herself. 


HEN she woke the next morning, 

the first thing she saw was the 
homely striped gingham skirt over the 
chair, where she had hung it the night 
before. For a minute she lay passive, 
watching it curiously, wondering why it 
was so repellent to her eyes. Then— 
she remembered. And, irrelevantly, she 
remembered, with a grim, self-derisive 
smile at her superstition, that she had 
seen the new moon over her left shoul- 
der. 














Determinedly she got out of bed, and 
still in her nightgown, she took that 
skirt and ripped it into three pieces, 
which, when she had dressed, she car- 
ried down to the kitchen for a mop-rag. 
She had never liked that skirt. Now it 
seemed symbolical of her and of her 
life—old, homely, unwanted. 

Also she threw out a half-kettle of 
rhubarb syrup which she had intended 
to jell that morning. 

The month that followed was like no 
other month in her life. 

She had known hard months, petty 
months—months of exasperation, of im- 
patience, of trouble, of the aching grief 
which grows on closed coffin-lids. But 
there is no grief quite so peculiarly bit- 
ter as the sense of personal failure. 

She did not see Lawrence again until 
the supper Saturday night, for which 
she dressed with unusual care, wearing 
her best dress, a dark-blue voile, and pin- 
ning two pink roses at her belt. But 
she saw herself in a mirror—a short, 
stout woman with a red, tired face. She 
had worked hard all day. Under the 
strained face the roses seemed—not be- 
coming, but garish, sillily would-be 
coquettish, as though their wearer fur- 
tively hoped that— She gave them to 
the Anson baby when it stretched out 
wishful fat hands. 

Across the room Lawrence was eat- 
ing cake and ice-cream beside Sadie 
Craye, whose scrawny neck rose from her 
shrunken last-year’s white voile like a 
withered weed-stalk. Lawrence’s smile 
was beautifully polite, but bored. Wini- 
fred, cutting more cake, grimly reminded 
herself that Sadie Craye was two years 
younger than herself. 

Later she saw him drinking coffee 
beside Cissy Burson, whose soft neck 
rose out of her new V-cut pink chambray 
like a white velvet stem. His smile was 
not a bit bored. Cissy’s blue eyes were 
dancing from the excitement of next 
week’s graduation. And she was a little 
pink with pride because the best-look- 
ing and best-groomed member of Mel- 
bia’s older crowd was paying some at- 
tention to her. 

Something tightened in 





Winifred’s 


throat; it was not jealousy. She knew 
that Lawrence had more real interest in 
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her than in a twittering canary. But 
there was something in his appearance, 
trim and indolent, not inharmonious 
with the girl’s youth. Oh, he looked his 
years. But they seemed to have been 
young years—all of them. 

He sauntered across the room pres- 
ently, to tell her that he must get back 
to the store. Tnere was the usual Sat- 
urday night sale. Under him it was a 
brisker establishment than it had been 
under his father. 

Then he left, with Alf Grayling grin- 
ning, and Tom Anson scowling because 
Mrs. Anson called authoritatively : “You 
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be home early, Tom! 


HEN Lawrence came Sunday even- 

ing, Jane and her two fat babies 
were there. Usually Winifred was a bit 
put out when Jane stayed all night after 
spending Sunday with her. To-night 
she was glad. Lawrence left early. He 
was taking the early morning train to 
Chicago for a week of buying stock. 

When he had gone, Jane observed that 
she’d heard the store was making money. 
She added, with a good-natured laugh, 
that she guessed Lawrence himself was 
a good ad’! Oh—she didn’t mean he 
was a dude. But he always looked as if 
he’d just stepped out of a bandbox. 

Then Jane looked peculiarly at Wini- 
fred—and lookec away at once, though 
the other had evaded the look. And 
each knew that the other was thinking 
that now there was no reason in the 
world why Lawrence did not ask Wini- 
fred to set the day—except that reason 
which is as old as the world and as 
incontrovertible: indifference as to 
whether the day is ever set or not. 

It was about a week later that Wini- 
fred began to buy new clothes—as young 
clothes as she dared, without causing 
talk. Melbia was such a place to talk! 
But when the clothes were made and 
put on her stout form, they didn’t seem 
so young as she had. feared. At least 
the plainer dresses didn’t. The fussy 
ones made her seem stouter—and just 
as middle-aged, if not more. 

Surreptitiously she hunted through 
old magazines and newspapers for beau- 
tifying recipes. She had read lots of 
stories wherein women got vigorously to 
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The Ladies’ Aid Society, in 
appreciation of her past co- 
operation and good works, de- 
scended upon the cottage and 
gave her, without notification, 
a linen shower. She was aghast 
when they filed in, beaming 
with good wishes and packages. 





But she could do nothing but accept their offerings and make 
lemonade and cut cake for them. And—what could she say? 


work and transformed themselves — 
merely with a cream and an astringent, 
some stewed figs and some daily 
optimistic-thinking séances—from mid- 
dle-aged frumps into youthful sirens. 

Well! After a while she grimly de- 
cided that the Ponce de Leén power of 
such recipes, vouched for by many a 
newspaper story and ad’-writer, was 
vastly overrated—or else her broad, 
clumsy fingers had not the knack of 
massage. Her appearance was some- 
what improved, she thought at times, 
but not enough to compensate for the 
time and the trouble. And one lotion 
blistered her face instead of bleaching 
it, while the cold cream wouldn’t wash 
out of her pillow-slips. And she needed 
no one to tell her that when her hair 
was waved and knotted low on her neck, 
as advised by all beauty aids, she looked 
like a frizzled old fool! 


And she felt like an old fool when 
Hannah Anson ran in the back way one 
morning and caught her boiling cucum- 
ber-juice fora cream. Hannah snorted, 
though not unsympathetically. But she 
was a loud-voiced woman, and lacking 
in tact. Now her voice came out at its 
full power. 

“Winny Holt, don’t waste your time 
over such truck! I’ve tried em all—and 
I’m just as fat and bilious and middle- 
aged as I ever was! You know I read 
a story about a woman getting old who 
was afraid her husband was drifting 
away, and it worried me; so I spent 
seven dollars for such stuff! And it was 
wasted, every cent, because after I’d 
slaved five weeks, I looked just the same, 
and Tom swore he certainly would drift 
away if he had to get into bed every 
night with a person all greased from ear 
to ear! So I threw the truck away. I 
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run in’—a little out of breath—‘‘to 
borrow your pattern for house-dresses.” 

Red of face, Winifred got the pat- 
tern. And when Hannah had gone, she 
flung the cucumber truck out into the 
back yard. 

For a few days afterward she was 
dull and silent. Then, for a few days, 
she went about with compressed lips— 
resentfully compressed lips, as though 


demanding of her- 
self why she had to 
scheme and plan 
and strive for what 
rightfully belonged 
to her! She had 
done nothing to lose 
it. Once she looked 
at Lawrence Froud, 
trim and assured as 
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usual, as though she actually disliked 
him! 

But he did not see the look—any 
more than he saw her new clothes or the 
slight improvement in complexion and 
hair. Possibly in sixteen years his eyes 
had grown so accustomed to her that 
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any change in her appearance was out 
of their focus. He came as carelessly 
as ever, talked as casually, departed 
leisurely, making absolutely no reference 
to any other way of living their two 
lives. It was the attitude of cooled ar- 
dor—quite cooled. 


RS. GRAYLING was the first Mel- 

bian to comment on the new clothes 
—after Winifred herself had about lost 
interest in them. 

“I suppose you and Lawrence’ll be 
gettin’ married this summer,” insinuated 
she, with a sly, kindly smile. “I notice 
you been buyin’ quite a few new 
things. I always admired light blue,”— 
fingering gently a heap of uncut messa- 
line in Winifred’s sitting-room. 

Winifred did not say whether or not 
they were wedding clothes. And so it 
was not at all her fault that the gos- 
sipy old lady told several, who in turn 
told many, so that two weeks later, the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, in appreciation of 
her past codperation and good works, 
descended upon the cottage one Wednes- 
day afternoon and gave her, without 
notification, a linen shower. 

She was aghast when they filed in, 
beaming with good wishes and packages. 
But she could do nothing but accept 
their offerings and make lemonade and 
cut cake for them. And—what could 
she say? 

Lawrence was out of town that day. 

Sunday evening she told him about it, 
knowing very well that he must have 
read about it in the Social Events column 
of the Weekly Herald, out on Friday, 
divining very well also, that Alf Colmly 
and.Tom Anson and Bart Colmly had 
read it to him, and jeered at him, and 
commiserated him and annoyed him, ac- 
cording to their clannish, irrepressible 
custom. Her face burned while she told, 
though she managed to force a small, 
wry smile. 

His face, while he listened, was im- 
passive. He made no comment. 

A certain impassivity came over Wini- 
fred’s oldish face—or a certain strain, 
as though she had made up her mind to 
a course of action that was going to be 
hard to hold to. She drew a breath—as 
though about to plunge. 
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Then she plunged. 

“And I guess there isn’t any reason 
why—why we can’t be married this sum- 
mer.” 

The impassivity of his face wavered 
slightly; perhaps a hunted expression 
peered out from under it. He blew a 
ring of smoke from his cigar. He 
watched the ring curl in gray grace over 
a swaying clematis-leaf. He watched 
the gray grace dissolve—fade into 
nothing. 

Then he replied, in a beautifully po- 
lite but unenthusiastic voice: “No—I 
guess there isn’t any reason.” 


HREE weeks later they were mar- 

ried. It was Winifred who suggested 
that the two weeks’ honeymoon be spent 
in Chicago, she who set the time of the 
ceremony at noon, that they might take 
the early afternoon train. Lawrence 
acquiesced—and emphatically acquiesced 
that only a few be invited to the cottage 
for the occasion. 

But nearly everyone in town was at 
the depot to see them off. Melbia dearly 
enjoyed seeing newly-weds off! Wini- 
fred whispered absently to Jane that she 
hoped she didn’t look as uncomfortable 
as she felt; Matty Agle had made her 
dress too tight, and it pinched under her 
stout arms. Jane reassured her, se- 
cretly thinking that Winny had never 
looked so unattractive. Her mouth 
drooped, and her eyes were tired. Law- 
rence was as trim and poised as usual. 
But his expression—Winifred recalled 
(and quickly dropped lids to hide a 
peculiarly dreary expression in her gray 
eyes) that it had been just as beautifully 
polite and bored when he talked to Etta 
Craye at the Aid supper in May. In 
the crowd she saw young Ferd Colmly 
grinning, and Cissy Burson, gay in green 
linen, staring at her with youth’s cruel 
inquisitiveness. She saw Hannah An- 
son nudge Martha Colmly, and both 
women laughed disparagingly, and she 
bit her lip till it hurt—just as Alf Gray- 
ling flung a three-gallon pail of rice over 
Lawrence, who for once lost his poise 
and swore under his breath, while Alf 
fairly howled with laughter. Most of 
the onlookers howled too. But merci- 
fully the train was pulling in. Wini- 











fred’s red strained face relaxed with re- 
lief. 

But it reddened again when Lawrence 
asked angrily: “Why on earth didn’t 
we take a night train and dodge part of 
this damn’ foolishness ?”’—shaking off 
white pellets to the amusement of the 
passengers in the dusty, red-velvet- 
trimmed coach. 

She said composedly that this train 
would get them into Chicago about five 
o’clock. She didn’t like to arrive there 
after dark. 

“Good Lord, why not ?”—impatiently, 
as he swung their suit-cases to the rack 
overhead. “I’ve been there often enough 
to know my way around, and—” 

“T haven't.” 

He stared at her. 

She looked around and saw that the 
seats immediately in front of theirs, and 
behind, were empty. If she talked low, 
no one could overhear. 

And so straightway Lawrence Froud, 
out of temper, antagonistic, feeling that 
he had been made to do something which 
he had not at all desired to do, dis- 
liking the two weeks ahead of him, al- 
most disliking the flushed, uncomfortable 
woman beside him, got the shock of his 
life. 


GHE began composedly enough, and 

yet with a certain unhappy inflection, 
and without looking at him. “I might 
as well tell you right now, Lawrence, 
that while I deliberately maneuvered you 
into marrying me, for I felt that you 
sort of owed me that much,”’—with 
plaintive dignity, though still avoiding 
his widening eyes,—‘I haven’t the least 
intention of burdening your life with 
mine.” , 

“What !” ejaculated Lawrence. 

“And under the circumstances,”— 
firmly,—‘‘two weeks together would be 
an affliction to us both; so when we 
reach Chicago,” — speaking very fast 
now, and face very red,—‘“Il’ll go my 
way, and you can go yours, till we meet 
to take the train home.” 

“And what then?” astoundedly de- 
manded Lawrence Froud. 

“And then,”—composedly, some of 
the red leaving her face,—‘“I’ll give you 
cause for divorce, or you can give me—” 
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“Well, of all—” 

“Respectable cause, of course,” — 
firmly. “Like incompatibility, or—” 

For possibly three minutes Lawrence 
Froud was too amazed to talk. And that 
was a brief time to sweep all precon- 
ceived notions out of one’s head and 
bundle in unconceived ones. During the 
third minute he had the grace to flush 
slightly himself. But he demanded 
wrathfully: “Are you insane, Winny? 
I never heard of anything so preposter- 
ous! We are married,’’—coldly,—‘‘and 
if you had no intention of living with 
me, you had no right to marry me!” 

Winifred stared straight ahead. 

“Wouldn’t Melbia talk!” he dis- 
gustedly added. 

“We can arrange so it'll seem nat- 
ural.” 

“We'll arrange nothing!” 

Ten minutes later Lawrence Froud, 
with heated face, strode into the smoker. 
Winifred Froud leaned back in her seat 
composedly. 

He did not return to her till half 
an hour before they pulled into the 
Union Station—though he sent in some 
magazines, which she read interestedly. 
He made a few irrelevant remarks. She 
answered composedly: composedly she 
followed him and a porter with their 
grips down the aisle, through the big 
waiting-room. Forever after, it was a 
puzzle to Lawrence how she got her suit- 
case from that porter, got into a taxi 
and whizzed off before he could prevent 
her! -His face began to swell, but mani- 
festly a middle-aged gentleman cannot 
grab and forcibly detain a middle-aged 
lady in a big, busy place without draw- 
ing undue comment! 

By the time his face was reducing, 
Winny had economically got out at 
State Street, got her bearings (she had 
been there only three brief times) and 
then proceeded to a small hotel, out 
north, where she had once stayed. And 
being tired and dusty, she got a bath and 
some dinner and then went to bed, where, 
according to her habit, she slept soundly. 

In the morning she arose and went 
sight-seeing—methodically and conscien- 
tiously, as might be expected of a woman 
who had been raised to waste neither 
money nor time. 
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WO days later, Lawrence located her. 

He had happened to remember the 
place and her probable choice of it. 
Heated of face, of manner, of gait, he 
faced her in the depressed back parlor 
to which the landlady summoned her. 

“Now, see here! This damn’ silliness 
has gone far enough.” 

“T’m not used to that language, Law- 
rence,”—firmly. ‘And please don’t—” 

“Yesterday I met Colmly, and I had 
the devil’s own time explaining to him 
where you were for the day and even- 
ing—” 

“Ts that so?’”—sympathetically. “You 
could have said I was out at my third 
cousin Henry’s on the West Side, 
though” — reflectively — “I don’t know 
Henry’s exact address.” 

“Why the devil should I have to ex- 
plain anything ?”—furiously. 

“What did you tell him?” 

“T don’t remember! But he’s going 
to be here two days longer. If Melbia 
ever finds this out—” He paused sig- 
nificantly. 

“Oh, I expect it would have a lot 
to say,’”—composedly. 

Over his heated face spread a flush. 
He looked away—as though knowing 
that Melbia already had said things. 

Then he urged, with less heat: “Now, 
Winny! Come, be sensible! Forget this 
preposterous notion—”’ 

She shook her head. 

“You shall!” he snapped. 
ridiculous—fanatic.” 

““Now, see here, Lawrence: we wont 
waste time talking around a circle. You 
know you didn’t want to get married—” 

“T never said so! Certainly I wanted 
to—I always—” 

“but I just felt that I couldn’t go 
on living in Melbia with all the high- 
school kids smirking behind my back.” 
He reddened impatiently. ‘But I’ve got 
entirely too much pride,” she went on, 
“to stay on married to a man that—” 

“Winifred, you’re entirely mistaken 
—vehemently. “Why, I never paid at- 
tention to any other woman.” 

She told him seriously: “I wouldn’t 
have minded so much if you had. I’'d— 
I’d have been glad to know there was 
some reason besides—besides just— 
my—” 


“This is 


? 
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He flung out protest, argument, de- 
nial, anger, plea, reproach. 

All she said in return was that she 
and another woman staying at the hotel 
had tickets for the theater that night, 
and it was about time to start. He 
angrily flung out of the room. 

Three days later he telephoned out 
that Colmly insisted that they take lunch 
with him that day! “Better tell him 
my cousin Henry is awfully sick,’ she 
collectedly advised. “I’m going to an 
all-day suffrage meeting.” 

He shouted into the transmitter (and 
Winifred reflected curiously that she had 
never before heard Lawrence Froud 
shout) that Tom Anson was in town 
too! “And both those fellows think it’s 
darned queer—” 

“T think it’s awful queer that Tom 
can afford to run up here every month,” 
disapprovingly she retorted, “when he 
can’t afford to let Hannah come once 
a year! And by the way, Lawrence, I 
believe I’ll go in strong for woman’s 
rights, and you can file a bill that I’m 
unbearable—” 

“T’ll never file a bill!” 

“T’ll have to, then,”—resignedly. 

“You wont! You can’t! You've got 
no legal cause!” 

“Well, we wont argue now,”’—calmly. 
“I’m in a hurry. Later—” 

But he hung up—or rather, he 
jammed the receiver on the hook as hard 
as he could. 


FOR five days she heard nothing from 


It was a busy week, though, 
for her. At its end she was tired, as 
tired as after an Aid supper. She 
thought to herself that quiet Melbia 
would look good to her, if only— 

She sighed. “I wonder if I ought to 
have done it.” 

She spent the next day in the stores. 
And in the big waiting-room of one she 
ran into Hannah Anson, who cried de- 
lightedly: ‘Winifred! Aint this luck! 
Where are you and Lawrence staying?” 

Winifred reddened and stammered the 
name of her hotel. Fortunately Han- 
nah was full of her own annoyances. 
She demanded: “Do you know what I 
did? When Tom got home the other 
day, I says to him: ‘Now, Tom Anson, 


him. 
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Forever after, it was a puzzle 
to Lawrence how she got her 
suit-case from that porter, got 
into a taxi and whizzed off be- 
fore he could prevent her! 


if you can afford a trip to Chicago, I 
can too!’ And I packed and came! I’m 
staying at Tom’s sister’s—though her 
children are terrible noisy, and you bet 
Tom don’t stay there! He goes right to 
a good hotel. Where’d you say you and 
Lawrence are staying?” 

Composedly, Winifred repeated it. 
Hannah listened absently, looking 
around at the crowds. “When are you 
going home?” 

“Why,” said Winifred, reflectively, “I 
guess our two weeks are up to-morrow.” 
It was just as well that Hannah Anson 
was too much interested in the crowds 
to waste any attention on a neighbor’s 
facial expressions, or she might have 
wondered at Winifred’s flush and frown. 

Winifred presently managed to leave 
her, promising to ’phone the next day if 
she and Lawrence stayed in the city 
longer. Then she went out to her hotel. 
Getting off the car, over her shoulder 
she saw the September new moon. She 
looked at it grimly—almost dislikingly. 

She found Lawrence waiting for her 
in the depressed back parlor. He was 
grim and he was glowering. 
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“T merely came out to ascertain if we 
go back to-morrow—or would you care 
to stay another week ?””—with a court- 
esy so sharp that it sliced the air be- 
tween them. 
“No, I don’t,”— 
hastily. “I’m tired 
out. I’ve gadded 
until—” 

“Very well, 
then. The after- 
noon train?” 

“Any train.” 

“And may I 


ask”—acridly—“‘if you intend to keep up 
this preposterous—” 

Winifred interrupted firmly. “Law- 
rence, I’m too dead tired to talk. My 
shoes hurt my feet, and I’ve got to 
change ’em right this minute.” 

He strode out. 


HE was waiting when she entered the 

station the next day. She saw him 
before he knew that she was approach- 
ing. He was sitting moodily in a chair, 
chewing a cigar—and talking hard to 
himself ! 

She would have given considerable to 
know what he was saying—though she 
drearily felt that she could guess with 
fair accuracy. And for a moment she 
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was tempted to turn and run—never go 
back to Melbia. What a profitless two 
weeks it had been! What a profitless 
time ahead of her it might be! Then 
she told herself coldly that a woman of 
her age and weight, crying, would be a 
ridiculous sight, and she composedly 
smiled as she sat down beside him. He 
jumped up apologetically. 

“T didn’t see you come. I'll check 
those.” 

She watched him go—then looked 
away from his trim, weK-set figure that 
was so young—looked back down years. 
He had been just as trim and well-set 
when he was young. 

But when he came back, she was con- 
scious of a difference. Perhaps it was the 
moody scowl that made him seem older. 

And there was a difference in the way 
he dropped down on a chair. The old 
leisureliness was lacking. He plumped 
down impatiently. 

“This has certainly been some trip!” 
he remarked bitterly. “I guess half 
Melbia took time to run up to Chicago— 
and run into me. And most of ’em have 
guessed that something is up. And I 
might as well tell you”—with malicious 
satisfaction—“that Colmly saw me at a 
theater one night with a jobber and his 
wife. I was sitting next her. Colmly 
wanted to know where you were—so 
Melbia has a nice, juicy story. I could 
see Bart was just dancing to get back 
and tell it.” 

“Let him.” 

He wrathfully chewed his cigar to 
pulp. Suddenly he flung it away and 
leaned toward her. ‘‘Winny,”—abjectly, 
—‘“let’s cut out this idiocy. I'll ac- 
knowledge that maybe you had a right to 
feel—well—” Discomposed, lacking all 
his old assurance, he stuttered on: “But 
Winny, you know darned well I never 
cared a cent for any other woman on 
earth! Don’t that count some? And I— 
I don’t care for any life without you 
in it! I’ve felt lost these two weeks. 
I don’t know what I meant by never 
realizing—oh, I just loafed along, feel- 
ing comfortable as it was. Honest, I 
never realized that you might be un- 
comfortable. Would you” — eagerly — 
“like for us to leave Melbia?” 
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“Good gracious, no! I’d never feel 
at home living in another town—with 
Pa’s and Ma’s graves there!” Her face 
was very red, and she did not look at 
him. 

“Well, believe it or not,” protested 
Lawrence energetically, “I’d never feel 
at home any place without you, Winny. 
Though of course, if you don’t care for 
me any more—if you just care for what 
Melbia—” 

“T never said so.” 


WENTY minutes later Lawrence said 

thoughtfully: “There was something 

I wanted to ask you—but I don’t re- 
member what it was.” 

They were pulling out of, the station. 
Winifred heard him absently. “I do 
hope,” she said worriedly, “that Jane 
remembered to lock the celler door, or 
that dog next door will get at that ham 
hanging there.” 

Lawrence unfolded a newspaper. 

But after every page he seemed to be 
pondering—seemed trying to remember 
something. Rather apprehensively Wini- 
fred began to wonder what it was. 

They pulled into Melbia. Alf Gray- 
ling was grinning from the door of the 
depot. Winifred’s face reddened slightly, 
in spite of herself. She hoped Alf 
wouldn’t say anything cute. 

“Ah! I remember now,’ 
rence with sudden content. 

“Yes ?”—anxiously. “What?” 

“Would it take too long to bake a 
banana-cream-filled cake for supper?” 

Into Winifred’s oldish gray eyes came 
a queer gleam—and it seemed that with 
its coming much of their oldishness left 
them. “I guess not,” she replied, com- 
fortably. 

The train had been late, and over the 
cupola of the new courthouse the Sep- 
tember new moon was curling a slim, 
small horn. Winifred looked up at it 
quizzically. 

“Whatcha wishin’, Mrs. Froud?” gib- 
ingly called Alf Grayling. 

With a comfortable smile, she re- 
turned his nod and grin. “Well, I guess 
the only wish I know of is that the oven 
will act right for baking a cake,” said 
Winifred quizzically. 
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F a young man not in the habit 
I of committing breaches of 

etiquette boards a trolley-car, 
speaks to a young woman 
whom he has never met and does not 
know, and is distinctly ignored for his 
pains, what should he do? 

It was precisely in this dilemma that 
Norman Gates, the artist, found himself, 
the day he boarded the car for a call on 
his cousin Lucy Maxwell, upon business 
connected with the Belgian Relief Fund, 
of which he had recently been appointed 
manager. His single excuse for the ac- 
tion had been that for one confused 
instant he had thought that he knew the 
young woman in question. 

Gates was on the sunny side of thirty, 
well known, popular and energetic. It 
was to these undisputable qualifications, 
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f, \ Her face was fascinating 
beyond measure. Gates 
knew at once that he must 
paint it—or he had lived 

\ in vain. 







and to the fact that he had painted three 
seasons in the lowlands of Belgium, that 
he owed his appointment. 

It would have been difficult to pick 
a man better fitted for the work. He 
had a knack of reaching people’s sym- 
pathies and of loosening their purse- 
strings, a knack that was by no means 
altogether fortuitous—for proof of 
which, witness his ingenious device of 
carrying in his pockets blank checks 
upon every bank in the city. He knew 
a thing or two about forestalling re- 
fusals. And frequently people signed 
those blank checks g..nerously—almost 
before they realized it. 

Just now, however, he was ferventiy 
wishing that that same ingenuity might 
devise an escape for him here; but the 
only solution it offered was the perfectly 
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obvious one of -finding something of ab- 
sorbing interest outside the car window. 
Yet he was certain that in the girl’s eyes, 
as they had momentarily met his, there 
had been a barely arrested recognition 
of him, and presently the strange famil- 
iarity of her face so intrigued him that, 
in spite of his embarrassment, he was 
casting furtive glances toward her. 

There was a striking individuality 
about the firm set of her proud scarlet 
lips; there was a piquancy about her 
long eyelashes and the expressive amber 
of her eyes; there was a lure in the 
tumbled mass of her bronze hair, and 
in the erect carriage of her slender body. 
It wasn’t a picture one could easily for- 
get. 

Suddenly his meditation broke off 
short, arrested delightfully by the vel- 
vety drawl of her voice. 

“Conducto’, have I the right ca’ fo’ 
Pa’kview ?” 

There is no -use whatever in trying 
to reproduce that mellifluous accent 
faithfully. It was, however, the key that 
unlocked the girl’s identity for Gates. 
What a breath of the indolent South 
that soft, liquid drawl brought him! 

He knew her now for Carolina 
Barthiel. No wonder he had recognized 
her. He had seen her picture a dozen 
times in Lucy’s library. He recalled 
now, that Lucy had told him of the 
girl’s arrival in the city; that she was 
to be one of the pretty co-eds in the 
University. The puzzle of her recogni- 
tion of him was solved, too. No doubt 
she had seen his picture at Lucy’s, just 
as he had hers. 

Little wisps of anecdote floated 
through his mind—stories of the 
Barthiel pride and penury, intimate little 
undertones supplied by Lucy, who had 
visited them in the South, episodes at 
once laughable and pathetic. In them 
the girl was a perfect treasure-trove of 
whimsical pride and contradictoriness. 
They built up about her something of 
the dignity of a legend—an investiture 
of fragrant romance. And how ad- 
mirably the sight of her bore it out! 

Her face was fascinating beyond 
measure. Gates saw at once that he 
must paint it—or he had lived in vain. 
He studied her stealthily as long as he 
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could, wishing that he dared speak to 
her again. He excused himself first by 
saying that she was a type about which 
he was (artistically speaking) perfectly 
mad; but he ended by admitting hon- 
estly that it was a personal, individual 
interest that animated him. 

Suddenly she caught him gracelessly 
staring, and they both flushed. He 
cursed himself softly for an idiot, and 
when she got off the car, he rode on two 
blocks to avoid the embarrassment of 
trailing her up the street. 


T Lucy’s he found three girls besides 

Carolina. May Weston and Anna 
Kaight he knew quite well—the third 
girl, Fanny Malcolm, slightly. Lucy, 
after he had greeted them with a banter- 
ing camaraderie, led him to her ‘“Hy- 
patia from the South.” 

“Mr. Gates,” said the girl, flushing, 
“if youah cousin is trying to pass me 
off upon you as a pa’agon of knowledge 
by calling me that, I pos’tively refuse 
to sail unde’ such colo’s. In fact, I as- 
suah you, I am nothing but a rathe’ 
stupid unde’graduate, and my usual 
grade hove’s about C or D.” 

“I’m quite accustomed to her non- 
sense, Miss Barthiel,’ returned Gates, 
smiling. “It runs all through our family, 
I warn you—though I scarcely need to, 
I think, since our encounter on the 
car.” 

Carolina laughed softly. “No, no, 
she disclaimed. “That wasn’t youah 
fault; it was mine. Of cou’se I recog- 
nized you at once, and I ought to have 
spoken. I don’t know why I was so 
silly. And afte’wa’ds it was too late. 
We might just as well have come along 
togethe’. [I thought all the way how 
absu’d it was.” 

“If I could have read your thoughts!” 
laughed Norman. “I tried, you know. 
But you looked so unapproachable—”’ 

“I know!” she moaned gently. “It’s 
my ‘demnition Southe’n snobbery com- 
ing out on my face,’ as Uncle Jeff says, 
that makes me look that way. And 
really, I’m not like that at all. I’m 
awfully approachable. Why, theah in 
the ca’, a mere chilc could have spoken 
to me, I assuah you; and yet I know 
I looked like an iceberg.” 
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“Not exactly,” said Norman. 
“Still, I was afraid to take a sec- 
ond chance. Then I knew it would 
be only a pleasure deferred. When 
you asked for Parkview — only 
that isn’t quite what you called it.” 

“Now, don’t make fun of my ac- 
cent, Mr. Gates! I’m a Southe’ne’, 
suh, and I’m proud of it!” 

“Well, I’d have said it the other 
way round, Miss_ Barthiel,” 
laughed Gates shamelessly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, that the South should be 
proud of you.” 

“You mustn’t do that! I wa’n 
you, I wont listen to flatte’y!” 

“Well, anyway, I suspected you 
were coming here; so I resigned 
myself to wait.” 

She nodded and looked at him 
with eyes a-sparkle with gentle 
raillery. ‘“That’s exactly what I 
did, too,” she confessed. ‘And 
then you didn’t get off the ca’, and 
I was afraid I had been mistaken 
and you weren’t coming heah— 
and I was just twice as sorry I 
hadn’t spoken to you.” 

“You quite overwhelm me.” 

“Because,” she continued guile- 
lessly. “I had neve’ known an 
a’tist, and I have wanted to know 
one—despe’ately—eve’ since I was 
no mo’ than five yeahs old. I 
wanted to know an a’tist and a po- 
liceman. Howeve’, I was dis- 
illusioned with policemen at an 
ea’ly age. When I was six I ran 
away to see the one that stood on 
the co’ne’ downtown, but I didn’t 








Fifteen minutes is a long time to look at a hundred- 
dollar check when one seen as many of them as 

Gates had. Still, he accomplished it in some way. 
ey he put the slip of paper back in his wallet, and 
had a foolishly happy thrill upon realizing that his 
“ieee was on his left side, well up near his heart. 








like him at all, and I don’t think 
he cared very much fo’ me. He 
was very angry because I had forgotten 
the way home and he had to take me. 
But I still have my faith in a’tists.” 

“Merely because you have never 
known one.” 

“T wonde’!” she said, with a twinkle 
of amusement. 

“Carolina!” called Anna Kaight from 
the other end of the long room. “You 
can’t monopolize the engaging manager 
of the Relief Fund like that. Come 
over here and bring him with you!” 

Carolina laughed without visible em- 


barrassment. ‘I reckon we had bette’ 
mo’ sociable,” she said. 
“How’s the Fund doing, 
demanded May Weston. 
“Oh, so-so,” responded Norman wi 
a modest negligence. 
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“Comprehensive answer, I must say,” 


commented Anna. 


“As a matter of fact, 


we hear it’s doing rather better than 
that. I’ve understood that the dollars 


come jingling from the pockets of t 


he 


Native Sons and Daughters—and others, 
though, of course, that’s not quite so im- 











portant—in an overwhelming stream at 
the piping of the attractive manager of 
the Fund. They tell me he proves ir- 
resistible.” 

“Thank you,” said Gates guilefully. 
“By the way, Anna, sarcasm for sarcasm. 
What was your last football score?” 

“Ouch !” cried May with a grimace. 

“There wasn’t any score,” said Fanny. 

“Don’t ask me!” retorted Anna bit- 
terly. “I’m not responsible! But Ill 
tell you this—the -whole thing’s being 
mismanaged ; just as long as the present 
system is in vogue, we’re going to be 
beaten. I’ve said so a hundred times, 
but what attention will they pay—” 

She was off at a tangent. Gates had 
wisely flung out the surest bait for the 
co-ed. The Fund faded into temporary 
oblivion, and he breathed more easily. 
His modesty would not need to suffer. 

But as a matter of fact, it wasn’t his 
modesty that was troubling him. He 
had come with the intention of securing 
money for the Fund. To do that with- 
out speaking of the Fund, he realized, 
was something of an impossibility. Yet 
suddenly he was very loath to hear the 
matter mentioned. 

Frankly, he didn’t trust Carolina. The 
other girls could amply afford to sub- 
scribe to the Fund, while Carolina 
couldn’t. He felt just then that he 
would rather lose the subscriptions than 
have her pride suffer. Moreover, if his 
previous information about her was to be 
trusted, she might insist upon contribut- 
ing to the Fund—even largely—a thing 
to be prevented at all costs. 

He struggled valiantly to retain the 
lead of the conversation, but the thing 
was fated from the beginning. Even 
Lucy’s tardy divination of his purpose 
availed nothing. Every few minutes one 
or another of the charming but madden- 
ingly obtuse maidens persisted in veer- 
ing to the war and the Fund. He went 
down to defeat, protesting to the last 
that he was not doing business that day 
because his physician had ordered one 
day in the week of complete relaxation, 
with neither mention nor thought of the 
Fund. But the shameless nymphs 
pointed impudently to his superb phys- 
ical condition and the healthy glow in 
his face, and refused to be put off. 
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“T’ll tell you this,” said Fanny Mal- 
colm, laughing. ‘I’m going over to the 
city early to-morrow, and I never come 
back with anything left from my allow- 
ance after a shopping trip. Ill see a 
dozen horribly expensive things there 
that I’ll want. You get your money 
right now while the getting’s good. 
Have you a blank check?” 

“Of course he has!” cried Anna 
Kaight, forestalling his escape. “It’s 
perfectly notorious that he always car- 
ries a complete assortment in his over- 
coat pockets. Of course it means the 
ruination of the set to his coat, but one 
must suffer for the cause!” 

“T have it, then,” said Fanny. “Lct’s 
each make a contribution—say a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“We'll need the money just as badly 
next month,” suggested Gates feebly. 

“What I can’t understand,” said May 
Weston, turning upon him severely, ‘“‘is 
how you manage to make such a success 
of this Fund, if this is the gracious way 
you accept contributions. I’m sure none 
of our money is especially tainted. I 
should have thought you’d have asked 
about twice as much as we offered to 
give. Instead, you act as if it pained 
you to take the money. I call you a 
mighty poor collector!” 

“T am,” he admitted, reflecting bitterly 
that if he had really wanted the money, 
likely all of them would have claimed 
to be broke. “If it weren’t for the in- 
extinguishable eagerness of the contribu- 
tors, the Fund would never grow.” 

They sent him to the hall for the 
checks. If he had known where Caro- 
lina kept her checking account, he would 
have swallowed the checks on that bank 
cheerfully, just on the chance of saving 
her. But when she asked him for a 
blank on the First National, there was 
nothing for him to do but surrender it 
gracefully. With mingled tenderness 
and irritation he watched her write the 
check. 

She waved the little slip of paper back 
and forth while the ink dried on it. 
Then she glanced at it thoughtfully,— 
Gates wondered if there were not also a 
little regret in that look,—pursed her 
pretty lips, blew upon it softly and gave 
it to him. 
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He noted mechanically that it was for 
one hundred dollars, as were the others, 
and he was moved to curse Fanny’s ill- 
starred suggestion. 

“I’m only sorry I can’t make it mo’, 
Mr. Gates,” said Carolina. 

“More!” he blurted out. “More! 
Why, it’s too much already!” He caught 
himself. “You're awfully generous, 
Miss Barthiel, really. I didn’t expect 
somuch. You oughtn’t—” 

But if he was embarrassed, she cer- 
tainly was not. “Why, really, Mr. 
Gates,” she said largely, “it’s nothing— 
quite nothing at all, I assuah you. I 
hope I may be privileged to make it mo’ 
a little late’. When one thinks of the 
need—” 

She paused expressively. 

“Yes,” assented Norman slowly, “I 
do think of the need.” But he was 
certain that the double meaning in that 
remark was lost upon her. 


WHEN the girls took their departure, 

Lucy insisted that he should stay 
for dinner. When she returned from the 
door, he had Carolina’s check in his hand 


and was scrutinizing it dolefully. 

“T made every attempt to save her,” 
he lamented. ‘All I wanted was a stone, 
and she insisted upon giving me bread!” 

Lucy laughed grimly. “I know,” she 
said. “She’d give away half of her last 
crust !” 

“Half?” echoed Norman. “If this is 
half, crust isn’t the word. She has a 
large loaf!” 

“How much did she give you?” 

He handed her the check. 

“One hundred dollars!” she gasped in 
dismay. “One hundred—oh, that’s quite 
too absurd! What does she mean by it? 
If you could realize how she has been 
skimping herself, Norman! A dozen 
times I’ve invited her here to dinner 
just because I was morally certain she 
was starving herself. And now a piece 
of inspired madness like this! It fairly 
makes me sick.” 

“Me too,” admitted Norman, with a 
groan that was not for his grammar. 
“T tried every way under heaven to 
keep the talk off the Fund, simply be- 
cause I suspected from what you had 
told me. And then that Malcolm girl—” 
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“T don’t believe the check is worth the 
paper it’s written on,” said Lucy flatly. 

“She would hardly dare, would she?” 

“Oh—dare!” said Lucy helplessly. “I 
don’t know. Honestly, I don’t. To tell 
the truth, she’s not fit to be out alone. 
I don’t know what her family means by 
it—letting her come here so far from 
home. But then, they’re all alike, the 
Barthiels—perfect Babes in the Wood! 
Her father, the Colonel—well, he’s just 
as wonderful a type as Carolina ever 
dared be—if anything, even more irre- 
sponsible. Still, I can’t quite believe 
she’d give you the check knowing she 
had no funds. But on the other hand, 
she’s so absurdly unworldly that it’s pos- 
sible she wouldn’t realize she hadn’t any. 
I fancy her first suspicion of her finan- 
cial state might be, likely, the bank’s no- 
tice that she had overdrawn.” 

“I don’t believe I’d better take the 
money,” suggested Gates. 

“Oh, you’ll have: to,” said Lucy de- 
cidedly. “She’ll read the list in The 
Ledger. There’s nothing for it but to 
go ahead. Take it to the bank, at any 
rate, and see if they will cash it. I’m 
rather curious to know. If not—” 

“No, you don’t!” interposed Gates, 
grinning. “You can’t poach on my Jab- 
berwocky Preserve! If the bank doesn’t, 
I'll pay that subscription myself—and 
be mighty glad of the chance.” 

“I know,” said Lucy, laughing. ‘She 
affects even me, a calloused fellow- 
woman, just like that. A mere man, like 
you—what havoc wouldn’t she play with 
your heartstrings?” 

“Well,” said Gates, folding up the 
check, “we'll try the bank first.” 

But even as he spoke, he knew that 
he wouldn’t. Curious as he was, he could 
not bring himself to the point of verify- 
ing his suspicion that the bank would not 
honor her check, by presenting it at the 
window. He paid the amount from his 
own pocket and put it down on the list 
as the contribution of Carolina Barthiel. 

Then he looked at her check a little 
shamefacedly, a little exultantly and a 
little sadly. He knew now that Lucy 
was right. There was something about 
the girl that played havoc with a man’s 
whatever-you-want-to-call-it. At any 
rate, it had with his. 
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Fifteen minutes is a long time to look 
at a hundred-dollar check when one has 
seen as‘many of them as Gates had. 
Still, he accomplished it in some way. 
Later he put the slip of paper back in 
his wallet, and had a foolishly happy 
thrill upon realizing that his wallet- 
pocket was on his left side, well up near 
his heart! He could feel the flush of red 
that ran hotly over him. 

Anyway, he wasn’t going to expose her 
to Lucy. It was just a fancy he had, of 
course, but he’d rather no one knew. 
So he telephoned his cousin and cheer- 

fully lied to her, saying 
that the bank had honored 
the check without ques- 
tion. She accepted the 
statement with evi- 
dent relief, 

only 


leased its control 

over his fate, for as 

he neared the gate, 

he saw Carolina ap- 
proaching. The excess 
of his pleasure at the chance 
meeting startled him. He 
hailed her. ‘Miss Barthiel!” 
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pausing to wonder audibly how big a 
balance her quixotic Southern friend had 
left after the cashing. 

Gates had wondered about that, too, 
and in the end he found out. 


USINESS of a personal nature called 
Gates out of the city the day after 
he telephoned Lucy, and he was delayed 
over its completion for two weeks. When 
he returned, he was too busy for a few 
days to follow up his inclination in the 
matter of looking up Carolina. On 
Wednesday, however, he chanced to have 
an engagement on the other side of the 
Bay, and upon its termination he cut 
across the University campus, intending 
to get a car at the South Gate, and to 
call upon Lucy and learn Carolina’s ad- 
dress. 

A kindly Providence had not yet re- 
leased its control over his fate, however, 
for as he neared the gate, he saw Caro- 
lina approaching. ‘The excess of his 
pleasure at the chance meeting startled 
him. He hailed her. 


“Miss Barthiel !” 
In the gathering dusk she paused and 
glanced at him inquiringly. 


“Norman Gates,” he said, advancing. 
“Oh, Mr. Gates,” she said. “I didn’t 
recognize youah voice at first—that is, I 
did, but I didn’t think it could be you 
I didn’t suppose you eve’ came ove’ 
heah.”’ 

“I don’t, often,” he admitted. “If 
I’m to be rewarded this way, however, 
I’m going to come oftener—much 
oftener.” 

She smiled. “I’m afraid you are 
an inveterate flatterer, suh. I sus- 
pected it from the first.” 

He liked the way she called him 
“suh.” In fact, he had recalled that 
fascinating habit probably a thousand 
times since their last meeting. ‘‘No,” 

he laughed, after a rapid calculation, 
“the vice is new. It’s not more than 
eighteen days old.” 

“It’s very precocious, then, I assuah 
you, Mr. Gates!” 

“Are you going by the South Gate?” 
he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Then may I walk with you?” 

“Suahly,” she granted. 
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He let his eyes dwell upon her with 
an uncomfortable feeling that she was in 
trouble of some sort. The exuberance 
of spirit that he had noticed before was 
gone. Where she had gayly laughed 
then, she now smiled subduedly. The 
light was poor, but he thought she looked 
cold and tired, and a trifle too thin in 
the face. He was not sure that he did 
not detect signs of tears. A thrill of 
protective tenderness swept over him. 
He was in no mood for fencing, and 
so he broke in abruptly, on the chance of 
piercing her armor. 

“‘What’s gone wrong, Miss Barthiel ?” 

She threw him a startled glance in the 
dusk and drew herself up a little 
proudly. 

“Please ?”’ he said gently. 

Her reserve suddenly melted away. 
“Oh—everything, Mr. Gates,” she said 
disconsolately. “I’m discouraged and 
blue. We had a French pape’ this afte’- 
noon, and I covered myself with dis- 
grace, I know. I simply couldn’t think 


—my head was in such a whi’l. And— 
I’ve managed somehow to get down to 
the very depths of despai’. 


But it 


doesn’t matte’, I assuah you. I'll be all 


right in a day o’ two.” 

“It’s a shame,” he said, “and it does 
matter—a lot, too. But the French 
paper doesn’t—and anyway, I’m sure 
you didn’t do as badly as you think.” 

“Oh yes, I did,” she assured him. 
“Then I’ve been expecting a lette’ from 
Fathe’, too, and it doesn’t seem to come, 
and—it worries me, you know.” 

“He ought—” began Gates. 

“Oh, Fathe’ is all right,” she hastened 
to tell him. “Only sometimes he doesn’t 
just realize, and it happens to be quite 
impo’tant, this lette’. But it will suahly 
come to-morrow And then my 
hai’ wouldn’t go up prope’ly, and I 
was ti’ed and cross. Oh, it’s just every; 
thing altogethe’, Mr. Gates. You know!” 

“T do,” said Gates fervently. “But 
wasn’t the coiffure rather in the light of 
an anticlimax ?” 

He drew a smile with that. 

“Of cou’se, just like a man,” she 
said. “It was the very most responsible 
cause in the whole category. Little 
things like lette’s, and French pape’s, 
and the blues, are nothing at all, I assuah 
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you—but to a no’mal girl, the way her 
hair goes up—that really counts. You 
see,” she confided naively, “she neve’ 
knows whom she may be going to meet.” 

They passed a lamp just then. Gates 
laughed. “It looks lovely,” he declared. 

She accepted that with a gentle sar- 
casm. “Of cou’se it does. Do you sup- 
pose I’d have called youah attention to 
it if I hadn’t known that it was all 
right ?” 

“That’s not the sort of thing you have 
to call to an artist’s attention,” he coun- 
tered. 

“Pe’haps not,” she agreed, offering her 
hand. “This is my co’ne’, Mr. Gates. 
Really, I’m awfully glad I met you. I 
feel quite cheered already. Good-by.” 

“Good-by ?” he echoed blankly. “Why, 
we’ve only just met. I had a thousand 
things more or less that I intended to 
say to you. I’ve been saving up for 
eighteen days, you know.” 

“But it’s getting rathe’ late,” said 
Carolina, smiling faintly. “And there is 
dinne’ to be considered. Besides, you 
know, the Germans have a proverb: “To- 
morrow is also a day.’” 

“Oh yes,” said Gates, grinning. “But 
I know two others, and either one of ’em 
beats that one all hollow. One’s about 
procrastination being the thief of time, 
and the other’s about never putting off 
until to-morrow what can be done to- 
day.” 

She laughed. “Yes, Mr. Gates. And 
I think they both apply beautifully to 
my dinne’.” 

“If it’s only dinner,” he retorted 
quickly, “that stands between me and my 
coveted conversazione, why, I can leap 
that barrier at a bound. Besides, I’m 
hungry myself. Wont you come with me 
somewhere for dinner, Miss Barthiel?” 

She hesitated. 

“Remember your ambition to become 
better acquainted with an artist,” he 
urged. “This is an awfully good chance, 
you know. Take Opportunity by the 
forelock. ‘When once she knocks and 
flies away—’ you remember! Don’t let 
her escape—please !” 

“All right, suh, I accept!” she cried 
impulsively. “Where were you planning 
to go?” 

“Have you any choice?” 




















Several of the diners rose with exclamations of sympathy and offers of help. 
The warmth on first coming in, you know. 


“She has merely fainted, I think. 


“Thank you—no,” said Gates. 


Have you a private room?” he asked, turning to the waiter. 


She shook her head. 

“What do you say, then, to the City? 
There isn’t any place over here, really, 
that’s enticing. I’d like to make my 
first appearance as your host with a 
first-class dinner.” 

‘Just so I don’t have to dress fo’ it 
she suggested. 

“T have it, then: the Maypole. It’s 
quiet, and the cuisine is really delightful. 
Have you been there?” 

She looked at him oddly. Then she 
smiled and shook her head. “No— it will 
be quite an adventuh fo’ me. When I 
dine out,—I hope you get the fo’ce of 
that ve’b, Mr. Gates,—I usually dine at 
a cafeteria.” 

He consulted his watch. ‘We've five 
minutes to make a car,” he announced. 
“Can we do it?” 

“T used to be an excellent sprinte’,” 
she informed him truthfully. “If we 


” 


miss it, ’twill not be my fault, I assuah 


"9 


you! 


HEY made it with half a minute to 
When they left the car on 
the other side of the Bay, they had three 


spare. 


or four blocks to walk. To Norman the 
cool, bracing out-of-doors was especially 
grateful and exhilarating. To the cheeks 
of Carolina, who seemed to him strangely 
subdued and apathetic during the ride, 
it brought a tinge of warm color. There 
was something ethereal and wonderfully 
moving about her. 

They went through the swinging doors 
of the Maypole and, preceded by the 
head waiter, wended a tortuous way 
through the artificially forced oleanders 
that bloomed among the tables. 

The warm air, heavily scented with 
flowers and food, seemed even to Gates 
to be for the moment rather stifling. He 
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felt a light touch on his arm. He turned 
quickly. Carolina's face was suddenly 
become a dead, chalky white, even to her 
lips. 

“The wa’mth—I’m afraid,” 
mured dazedly. 

Just in time he flung an arm about 
her. 

Several of the diners rose with ex- 
clamations of sympathy and offers of 
help. 

“Thank you—no,” said Gates. “She 
has merely fainted, I think. The 
warmth on first coming in, you know. 
Have you a private room?” he asked, 
turning to the waiter. 

The man nodded. “This way, please.” 

Gates lifted Carolina and followed 
the waiter through light-colored por- 
tieres on the left. There was a divan in 
the room and a maid in attendance. He 
put Carolina on the divan. 

“Shall I ’phone for a doctor, sir?” 
inquired the maid. 

“T think not,’ he answered. ‘Some 
cold water, please, and smelling salts. 
And you,”—to the waiter,—‘“bring a 
little light wine in a moment or two.” 

It was several minutes before Carolina 
revived. Presently she took in the situa- 
tion and tried to rise. Norman re- 
strained her. 

“Oh,” she murmured. “I’m _ so 
ashamed of myself! Why, I neve’ did 
such a thing in my life befo’. How ter- 
ribly awkward fo’ you!” 

“Don’t try to talk yet,” he said, forc- 
ing a glass of wine upon her. “Just lie 
still for a few minutes, and -you’ll be 
all right again.” 

She closed her eyes and obeyed him. 


she mur- 


He sat silently studying her face. Sud-, 
denly it burst: upon him with the star- © 
tling charity of a great white light that, 
he knew what ailed her. How he knew ; 


it he could not have told, but he was 


convinced in the twinkling of an =: 


that she was starved.- 


His heart leaped up.in his throat; a. 
flush of hot shame surged over him. ‘He : 
was suddenly furiously angry with him-. 
self. He had dragged her over here—. 
an hour’s trip or more—when the girl 
was simply faint with hunger! What a- 


careless fool he had been! He might 
have suspected from Lucy’s warning 











that Carolina had been living on nothing 
a week, or from that deferred letter from 
the girl’s father; but it had flown in 
one ear and out of the other, though if 
his often boasted. intuition had been 
anything. but an absurd figment of his 
own brain, he should have known in- 
stantly what was the matter with her. 

He felt a warm mist rising in his eyes. 
He must get rid of the maid. He 
glanced at her. 

“What is it, sir?” asked the girl. 

“Get some hot milk, please, at once, 
and bring it here. Tell the waiter to 
reserve us a table in the south corner 
by the window.” 

She left. 

“Carolina,” he said peremptorily. 

She opened her eyes languidly. “Yes 
suh.” 

“Your secret is out,” he said abruptly, 
“and you may as well be honest with 
me. When did you eat last?” 

Into her pale cheeks crept slowly a 
tinge of shamed scarlet. She hesitated, 
but something in his eyes bore down her 
barrier of reticence for once. She felt 
too weak to be proud, perhaps. 

“Yeste’day,” she whispered. 

“Yesterday when?” 

“Yeste’day noon.” 

His mouth set sternly. “Why such 
abstemiousness ?” 

“T hadn’t—any—money,” 
pered. 

“And yet you could give a hundred 
dollars to the Relief Fund?” 

“Yes,” she said, “but then I expected 
Fathe’ to send me mo’ almost at once, 
and the next day I had a lette’ from 
him, saying that it would be two weeks 
befo’ he could send me anything. And 
still nothing has come, and—’’ 

“You've lived two weeks and four 
days on nothing.” 

' Her eyes filled with tears. 

-“Please don’t be cross with me, Mr. 
Gates,” she begged. ‘“No—not on 
nothing. I had five dolla’s left afte’ 
youah check was cashed, and suahly to- 


she whis- 


morrow, at least, I will heah from 


Fathe’. And in the meantime you are 
going to give me a dinne’ to-night.” 

“T am,” said Gates grimly, “and more 
than a dinner. I’m going to give you 
some very wholesome advice—no, not 
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advice, either: orders! And you're go- 
ing to obey them! Do you know what 
this is?” 

He took her chéck from his pocket. 

She sat up weakly. “My check,” she 
gasped. “You haven’t cashed it!” 

He tore it slowly into tiny bits that 
fluttered to the floor. ‘No,’ he said 
strangely, “I haven’t.” 

She looked up at him, bewildered by 
the change in his voice. 

“Now listen to me,” he said seriously: 
“You need some one to tell you how 
to take care of yourself. That’s self- 
evident. And I seem to be the logical 


en 
did you eat last?” Into her 
pale cheeks crept slowly a tinge 
of shamed scarlet. She hesi- 
tated, but something in his eyes 
bore down her barrier of reticence 
for once. She felt too weak to be 


proud, perhaps. ‘‘Yeste’day,” she whispered. 
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person to do it, both from the standpoint 
of ability and of inclination. From now 
on, your troubles must be mine—abso- 
lutely, without reservation. Do you 
hear ?” 

She nodded faintly. 

“And you must obey me to the letter,” 
he continued whimsically. “First, no 
school for you the rest of the week. 
You will sleep until ten in the morning. 
Then you will lunch with me at one, and 
we'll have dinner at seven. Where do 
you live?” 

“Seventy-three Packa’d Avenue.” 

“T’ll call for you at twelve to-morrow. 
The next day, unfortunately, I have to 
be out of town. You will lunch some- 
where—expensively—by yourself. And 
you will go to Lucy’s for dinner. I'll 
arrange that. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes suh,” she said meekly. 

“And that hundred dollars. Spend it 
as fast as you can—on yourself, mind! 
I paid your subscription. I don’t want 
to scold you, but I’m thoroughly put out. 
I don’t know what to think of your 
family. Don’t they realize that you 
aren’t fit to be away from home alone— 
that you aren’t capable of taking care of 
yourself—that you—” 

“Haven't sense enough—to come in— 
out of the rain?” she said, beginning to 
cry silently. 

He saw that 

down then. 
“You poor dear!” he said 
softly. Suddenly he bent over 
and kissed her quivering, startled 
lips. “Never mind, I’ll take care 
of you. But you must do exactly 
as I tell you, you know. How soon 
can you be ready to marry me?” 
She smiled shyly through her tears. 
“Must I do that too?” she asked. 
“That is absolutely imperative,” he 
told her soberly. 

She dried her eyes with a 
crumpled bit of lace and linen. 
“Well—then,” she said softly, “I 

reckon — just wheneve’ you say, 
suh.” 

The maid was well trained. She 
coughed three times distinctly be- 
fore entering the room. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” she said. “Your 

hot milk!” 


her defenses were clear 
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HE love of “a real 

he-man, doing real 

he-things,” whose 

“serious attention 

could only be 

challenged by an 
extraordinary woman,” is 
the basis of this new novel 
by Peter B. Kyne. 

John StuarttWebster, min- 
ing engineer] bearded and 
dirty, flagged a train in 
Death Valley, California, 
and demanded admittance 
to a Pullman car. He had 
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MAN” name, 


at once. Jerome went to his 
train with him; there again 
was Dolores Ruey. Webster 
told him, “That’s the future 
Mrs. W. if I have my way.” 

Immediately the older 
man had a plan. If Webster 
married, he would not stay 
in Central America. So his 
marriage must be brought 


apology asked the giri her 
The girl smiled and 
told him “Henrietta Wil- 








just come out, after a three- 

year stay in the desert, with 

one hundred thousand dollars to the 
good. 

As Webster entered the passageway to 
the diner, he heard a girl’s voice tell a 
big, pink- “jowled man that if he did not 
stop annoying her she would call on the 
conductor for protection. John Stuart 
Webster stepped forward and saw a 
dusky girl “as beautiful as a royal flush.” 
He offered his services. The girl turned, 
thanked him and disappeared down the 
aisle. Then the mining engineer told the 
flirt to apologize or fight. The annoyer 
refused and swung a blow onto Web- 
ster’s jaw. Two minutes later Webster 
had reduced the fellow to a battered 
hulk and thrown him into the vestibule 
just as the girl came through again. 

Again she stopped and viewed Web- 
ster gravely, and then said: “You are—a 
very courtly gentleman.” 

Back in his drawing-room Webster was 
miserable. He had acquired a bad black 
eye that made it impossible to eat in the 
dining-car. He cursed his luck, for in 
the twenty years that he had been mak- 
ing fortunes and losing them, he had for 
the first time met a woman whom he 
cared about meeting again, and found it 
impossible. The best he could do was 
to get her name, Dolores Ruey, and des- 
tination, New Orleans, from the con- 
ductor, who had her ticket—which also 
told that she would stop over in Denver. 

Webster made of himself a_ well- 
tailored man in a few days, and at the 
Engineers Club in Denver, Edward P. 
Jerome, president of a big Colorado 
mining company, tried in vain to get 
him to take charge of a mining property 
at twenty-five thousand a year. But 
Webster would have none of it. His 
protégé, Billy Geary, in Sobrante, Cen- 
tral America, had struck paying gold; 
Webster felt the old lure of activity, 
wired he’d finance the deal and started 


kins.” 

Jerome told her that John 
Stuart Webster, the man who had fought 
for her, was on the train. He also ex- 
plained Webster’s plans and his own, and 
offered her five thousand dollars if she 
could induce Webster to come back and 
work for him within the next ninety days, 
whether she married him or not. 

“T believe that amazing old gentleman 
is absolutely dependable,” the girl de- 
cided amusedly to herself later, and she 
wired, “Make it ten thousand.” Jerome 
promptly accepted, and the girl fell 
asleep that night wondering how her un- 
known knight would manage an intro- 
duction, or whether she would have to. 
For Dolores Ruey was also on the way 
to Sobrante, Central America. 

The girl was the daughter of a Span- 
iard, Don Ricardo Puey, president of 
the Sobrante country till he was killed 
in a revolution and his property con- 
fiscated, when Dolores was _ seven. 
Dolores was saved by “Mother Jenks,” 
the wife of an Irish colonel in Don 
Ricardo’s army. She sent the girl to 
New Orleans and educated her from the 
profits of a disreputable inn she ran. 
Dolores had known her only as Henri- 
etta Wilkins. 


W HEN Dolores landed, Billy Geary, 
John Stuart Webster’s young friend, 
who was living at Mother Jenks’ inn, 
met her. And while John Stuart W eb- 
ster was delayed in the States with 
ptomaine poisoning, Billy Geary learned 
to worship Dolores. So, when Webster 
finally reached Sobrante, the first thing 
Billy told him was of his love. When 
Webster saw to whom it was that his 
friend had given his heart, he pretended 
he had not met Dolores before, made 
himself pleasant—and went to his room 
to fight out his unhappiness with him- 
self. For he had decided to give Billy 
the right of way. 














ERE we have Peter B. Kyne’s first real novel; and a bully story it is, 
full of pep and action all built around the love of a regular he-man. 
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CHAPTER XI 


JATE in the afternoon of the 
. day of his arrival in Buena- 

ventura, in the cool recess of 

the deep veranda flanking the 
western side of the patio of the Hotel 
Mateo, John Stuart Webster sat in a 
wicker chair, cigar in mouth, elbows on 
knees, hands clasping a light Malacca 
stick, with the end of which he jabbed 
meditatively at a crack in the recently 
sprinkled tiled floor, as if punctuating 
each bitter thought that chased its pred- 
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ecessor through his somewhat numbed 
brain. 

In Mr. Webster’s own whimsical 
phraseology, his clock had been fixed, on 
the instant he recognized in the object 
of his youthful partner’s adoration the 
same winsome woman he had enthroned 
in his own secret castle of love. From 
that precise second Billy’s preserve was 
as safe from encroachment by his friend 
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as would be a bale of Confederate cur- 
rency in an armor-steel vault on the 
three-thousand-foot level of a water- 
filled mine. Unfortunately for Web- 
ster, however, while he knew himself 
fairly well, he was not aware of this 
at the time. Viewed in the light of 
calmer reflection, Mr. Webster was quite 
certain he had made a star-spangled 
monkey of himself. 

He sought solace now in the fact that 
there had been mitigating circumstances. 
Throughout the entire journcy from the 
steamer to the hotel, Billy had not once 
mentioned in its entirety the name of 
his adored one. In any Spanish-Amer- 
ican country the name Dolores is not so 
uncommon as to excite suspicion; and 
Webster, who had seen the mercurial 
William in and out of many a desperate 
love-affair in the latter’s brittle teens 
and early twenties, attached so little im- 
portance to this latest outbreak of the 
old disease that it did not occur to him 
to cross-examine Billy, after eliciting 
the information that the young man had 
not lost his heart to a local belle. 

The knowledge that Billy’s inamorata 
was an American girl, served to clear 
what threatened to be a dark atmosphere, 
and so Webster promptly had dismissed 
the subject. 

Any psychologist will tell one that 
it is quite possible for a person to dream, 
in the short space of a split second, of 
events which, if really consummated, 
would involve the passage of days, 
weeks, months or even years! Now, Jack 
Webster was an extra fast thinker, asleep 
or awake, and in his mind’s eye, as he 
sat there in the patio, he had a dreadful 
vision of himself with a delicate spray 
of lilies of the valley in the lapel of his 
dress coat, as he supported the malarial 
Billy to the altar, there to receive the 
promise of Dolores to love, honor and 
obey until death them did part. As the 
said Billy’s dearest friend and business 
associate,—as the only logital single 
man available,—the job was Webster’s 
without a struggle. Diablo! Why did 
people persist in referring to such run- 
ners-up in the matrimonial handicap as 
best men, when at the very least calcula- 
tion the groom was the winner? 

That wedding party was the very least 


of the future events Mr. Webster’s hectic 
imagination conjured up. In the course 
of time (he reflected), a baby would 
doubtless arrive to bless the Geary house- 
hold. Godfather? John Stuart Webster, 
of course. And when the fruit of that 
happy union should be old enough to 
“ride horsey,” who but the family 
friend would be “required to get down 
on all fours and accommodate the uncon- 
scious tyrant? Boy or girl, it would make 
no difference; whichever way the cat 
jumped, he would be known as Uncle 
Jack; Billy would drag him up to the 
house once or twice a week, and he would 
go for the sake of the baby; then they 
would make him stay all night, and 
Mrs. Billy would sigh and try to smile 
when she detected cigarette ashes on the 
chiffonier in the spare bedroom—infal- 
lible sign that there was a bachelor 
about. Besides, happily married women 
have a mania for marrying off their hus- 
band’s bachelor friends, and Mrs. Billy 
might scout up a wife for him—a wife 
he didn’t want—and— 

No, he would not be the family friend. 
Nobody should ever Uncle Jack him if 
he could help it, and the only way to 
avoid the honor would be to eschew the 
job of best man, to resolve, in the very 
beginning of things, to beware of en- 
tangling friendships. Thus, as in a glass 
darkly, John Stuart Webster, in one 
illuminating moment, saw his future, to- 
gether with his sole avenue of escape. 

All too forcibly Webster realized that 
Billy’s ballyhooing must have created 
a favorable impression in Dolores’ mind 
prior to the arrival of the victim; hence 
it seemed reasonable to presume that 
when she discovered in Billy Geary’s 
Jack Webster her own soiled, ragged, 
bewhiskered, belligerent, battered knight, 
Sir John Stuart Webster of Death Val- 
ley, California, U. S. A., extreme meas- 
ures would have to be taken instantly 
to save the said Webster from being 
spattered with a dear old friendship in 
the future—and a dear old friendship 
with Dolores Ruey was something he 
did not want, had never figured on and 
shuddered at accepting. All things con- 
sidered, it had appeared wise to him to 
challenge, politely but firmly, her sug- 
gestion that they had met. 
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Of course, Webster had not really 
thought all this at the time; he had 
felt it and acted entirely upon instinct. 
A little private cogitation, however, had 
served to straighten out his thinking ap- 
paratus and convince him that he had 
acted hastily—wherefore he would (a 
still, small voice whispered) repent at 
leisure. Dolores had not pressed the 
question (he was grateful to her for 
that), and for ac long as five minutes 
he had congratulated himself on his 
success in “putting it over” on_ her. 
Then he had caught her scrutinizing the 
knuckles of his right hand; following 
her glance, he had seen that the crests 
of two knuckles were slightly bluish and 
tender, as new skin has a habit of show- 
ing on tanned knuckles. With a sinking 
heart he had recalled how paintuily and 
deeply he had lacerated those knuckles 
less than a month before on the strong 
white teeth of a fat male masher, and 
while the last ugly shred of evidence had 
dropped off a week before, nevertheless 
to the critical and discerning eye, there 
was still faint testimony of that fateful 
joust—just sufficient to convict! 

He had glared at her swiftly; she 
had caught the glance and replied to it 
with the faintest possible gleam of mis- 
chievous challenge in her glorious brown 
orbs; whereupon John Stuart Webster 
had immediately done what every honest 
male biped has been doing since Adam 
told his first lie to Eve—blushed, and 
had drawn a little taunting smile for 
his pains. 

As Solomon once remarked, the 
wicked flee when no man pursueth ; and 
that smile had scarcely faded before 
John Stuart Webster had unanimously 
resolved upon the course he should have 
pursued in the first place. He would 
investigate Billy’s mining concession 
immediately ; provided it should prove 
worth while, he would finance it and 
put the property on a paying basis; 
after which he would see to it that the 
very best doctors in the city of Buena- 
ventura should inform Billy, unofficially 
and in the strictest confidence, that if he 
desired to preserve the life of Sefior Juan 
Webstaire, he should forthwith pack 
that rapidly disintegrating person off to 
a more salubrious climate. 
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4 AVING made his decision, John 

Stuart Webster immediately took 
heart of hope and decided to lead 
trumps. He leaned over and slapped 
Billy Geary’s knee affectionately. 

“Well, Bill, you saffron-colored old 
wreck, how long do you suppose it will 
take for you to pick up enough strength 
and courage to do some active mining? 
You’re looking like food shot from 
guns.” 

“Billy needs a vacation and a change 
of climate,” Dolores declared with that 
motherly conviction all womankind feels 
toward a sick man. 

“So I do, Dolores,” Billy replied. 
“And I’m going to take it. Up there in 
the hills back of San Miguel de Padua, 
the ubiquitous mosquito is not, the 
climate is almost temperate—and ’tis 
there that I would be.” 

“You can’t start too soon to please 
me, Billy,” Webster declared. “I’m 
anxious to get that property on a paying 
basis, so I can get out of the country.” 

“Why, Johnny,” the amazed Billy de- 
clared, “I thought you would stay and 
help run the mine.” 

“Indeed! Well, why do you suppose 
I spent so much time teaching you how 
to run a mine, you young idiot, if not 
against just such a time as this? You 
found this concession and tied it up; I’ll 
finance it and help you get everything 
started ;. but after that, I’m through, and 
you can manage it on salary and name 
the salary yourself. You have a greater 
interest in this country than I, Wil- 
liam ; and so with your kind permission 
we'll hike up to that concession to- 
morrow and give it the double-O ; then, 
if I can O. K. the property, we'll cable 
for the machinery I ordered just before 
I left Denver, and get busy. We ought 
to have our first clean-up within ninety 
days. What kind of labor have you in 
this country? Anything worth while? 
If not, we’ll have to import some white 
men that can do things.” 

“Gosh, but you’re in a hurry,” Billy 
murmured. He had been long enough 
in Sobrante to have acquired a touch of 
the manana spirit of the lowlands, ‘and 
he disliked exceedingly the thought of 
having his courtship interrupted on a 
minute’s notice. 
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“You 
know me, 
son. I'ma 
hustler on the 
job,” Webster 
reminded him 
brutally; ‘‘so 
the sooner 
you start, the 
sooner you can 
get back and ac- 
cumulate more ma- 
laria. What accom- Ai 
modations have \ 
you up there?” Of as 

“None, Jack.” Ce 

“Then you had i. 
better get some, . 
Billy. I think you 
told me we_ have 
to take horses at San 
Miguel de Padua to ride 
in to the mine.” Billy 
nodded. “Then you had 
better buy a tent and 
bedding for both of us, 
ship the stuff up to San 
Miguel de Padua, go 
up with it and engage 
horses, a good cook and 
a couple of reliable 


=- 


“All right. We'll not discuss business 
any more, because we have finished with 
the business in hand—at least I have, 
Billy. When you get back to your hos- 
telry, you might tell my friend I shall 
expect him over to dine with me this 
evening, if he can manage it.” 


OR an hour they discussed various 

subjects; then Billy, declaring the 
siesta was almost over and the shops re- 
opening as a consequence, announced his 
intention of doing his shopping, said 
good-by to Dolores and Webster, and 
lugubriously departed on the business 
~in hand. 
“Why are you in such a hurry, Mr. 
Webster ?”’ Dolores demanded. ‘You 
haven’t been in Buenaventura six 


.. hours until you’ve managed to make 


me perfectly miserable.” 
“I’m terribly sorry. I didn’t 
mean to.” 

“Didn’t you know Billy 
Geary is my personal prop- 
erty?” 

“No, but I suspected he 
might be. Bill’s generous that 
way. He never hesitates to 

give himself to a charming 

woman.” 

“This was a case of mu- 
tual self-defense. Billy hasn’t 
any standing socially, you 
know. I believe he has been 
seen shooting craps — isn’t 
that what you call it ?—with 
gentlemen of more or less 


mozos. When you have 
everything ready, tele- 
, ; 

graph me and I’ll come 
u ) ” 

“Why can’t you come 
up with me?” Billy de- 
manded. 


A long, sad descent into the Pit 
had imbued Don Juan with a 
sense of his degradation; he was 
in the presence of a superior, and 
he acknowledged the introduc- 
tion with a respectful inclination 
of his head. “’Tis you I’ve 
called to see, Misther Webster, 


sor,” he explained. 


color; then he appeared in 
public with me, minus a 
chaperon—” 

“Fooey !” 

“Likewise fiddlesticks! I 
should have had the entrée 


“IT have to see a man, 
and write some letters 
and send a cablegram and wait for an 
answer. I may have to loaf around 
here for two or three days. By the 
way, what did you do for that friend 
I sent to you with the letter of introduc- 
tion?” 

“Exactly what you told me to do, 
Johnny.” 

“Where is he now ?” 

“At El Buen Amigo—the same place 
where I’m living.” 


to the society of my father’s 

old friends but for that; 
when old Mrs. General Maldonado lec- 
tured me (the dear, aristocratic soul con- 
ceived it to be her duty) on the impro- 
priety of appearing on the Malecon with 
Billy and my guardian, who happens to 
be Billy’s landlady, I tried to explain our 
American brand of democracy, but 
failed. So I haven’t been invited any- 
where since, and life would have been 
very dull without Billy. He has been 
a dear—and you have taken him away.” 
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Webster laughed. ‘Well, be patient, 
Miss Ruey, and I'll give him back to 
you with considerably more money than 
he will require for your joint comfort. 
Billy in financial distress is a joy for- 
ever, but Billy in a top hat and a frock 
coat on the sunny side of Easy Street 
will be absolutely irresistible.” 

“He’s a darling. Ever since my ar- 
rival he had dedicated his life to keeping 
me amused.” She rose. “Despite your 
wickedness, Mr. Webster, I am going to 
be good to you. Billy and I always have 
five o’clock tea here in the veranda. 
Would you care to come to my tea- 
party?” 

“Nothing could give me greater pleas- 
ure,” he assured her. 

She nodded brightly to him. “I’m go- 
ing to run up to my room and put some 
powder on my nose,” she explained. 

“But you'll return before five 
o’clock ?”” Webster was amazed to hear 
himself plead. 

“You do not deserve such considera- 
tion, but I'll come back in about twenty 
minutes,’”’ she answered, and left him 
in the spot where we find him at the 
opening of this chapter, in pensive mood, 
jabbing his Malacca stick into a crack 
in the tiled floor. 


PRESENTLY Webster shuddered. 

“Good heavens,” he _ soliloquized, 
“what a jackass-play I made when I de- 
clined to admit we had met before. What 
harm could I have accomplished by ad- 
mitting it? I must be getting old, be- 
cause I’m getting cowardly. I’m afraid 
of myself! When I met that girl last 
month, it was in a region that God for- 
got—and I was a human caterpillar, 
which a caterpillar is a hairy, lowly, un- 
lovely thing that crawls until it is meta- 
morphosed into a butterfly and flies. Fol- 
lowing out the simile, I am now a human 
butterfly, not recognizable as the cater- 
pillar to one woman out of ten million ; 
yet she pegs me out at first. Gad, but 
she’s a remarkable girl! And now I’m 
in for it. I’ve aroused her curiosity ; and 
being a woman, she will not rest until 
she has fathomed the reason back of my 
extraordinary conduct. I think I’m go- 
ing to be smeared with confusion. A 
spineless man like you, Johnny Webster, 


stands as much show in a battle of wits 
with that woman as a one-legged white 
man at a coon cake-walk. I’m afraid 
of her, and I’m afraid of myself. I’m 
glad I’m going up to the mine. I'll go 
as quickly as I can, and stay as long as 
I can.” 


S Webster viewed the situation, his 
“™ decision to see as little as possible of 
Dolores during his brief stay in So- 
brante was a wise one. The less he saw 
of her (he told himself), the better for 
his peace of mind, for he was forty years 
old, and he had never loved before. For 
him this fever that burned in his blood, 
this delicious agony that throbbed in his 
heart,—and all on the very ghost of prov- 
ocation,—were so many danger-signals, 
heralds of that grand passion which, 
coming to a man of forty, generally lasts 
him for the remainder of his natural 
existence. 

“This certainly beats the Dutch!” he 
murmured, and beyond the peradventure 
of a doubt, it did. He reflected that all 
of his life the impulses of his generous 
nature had been his undoing. In an ex- 
cess of paternalism he had advised Billy 
to marry the girl and not permit himself 
to develop into a homeless, childless, 
loveless man such as Exhibit A, there 
present; following his natural inclina- 
tion to play any game, red or black, he 
had urged Billy to marry the girl im- 
mediately and had generously -offered a 
liberal subsidy to make the marriage 
possible, for he disliked any interference 
in his plans to make those he loved 
happy. And now— 

Webster was forced to admit he was 
afraid of himself. His was the rapidly 
disappearing code of the old unfettered 
West, that a man shall never betray his 
friend in thought, word or deed. To 
John Stuart Webster any crime against 
friendship was the most heinous in all 
the calendar of human frailty; even to 
dream of slipping into Billy’s shoes now 
would be monstrous; yet Webster knew 
he could not afford a test of strength 
between his ancient friendship for Billy 
and his masculine desire for a perfect 
mate. Remained then but one course: 

“T must run like a road-runner,” was 
the way Webster expressed it. 
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CHAPTER XII 


DOLORES had been gone an hour be- 
fore Webster roused from his bitter 


introspection sufficiently to glance at his 
watch. “Hum-m-m!” he grunted disapprovingly. 

“Oh, I’ve been here fully half an hour,” Dotores’ 
voice assured him. He turned guiltily and found 
her leaning against the jamb in a doorway behind 
him and farther down the veranda. She was gaz- 
ing at him with that calm, impersonal yet vitally 
interested glance that had so captivated him the 


first time he saw her. 


“Well, then,”—bluntly,—“why didn’t you 


say so?” 

“The surest way to get oneself dis- 
liked is to intrude on the moods of one’s 
friends. Moreover, I wanted to study 
you in repose. Are you quite finished 
talking to yourself and fighting imag- 
inary enemies? If so, you might talk to 
me for a change; I’ll even disagree with 
you on any subject, if opposition will 
make you any happier.” 

He rose and indicated the chair. 
“Please sit down, Miss Ruey. You are 
altogether disconcerting too  con- 
foundedly smart. I fear I’m going to 
be afraid of you until I know you bet- 
ter.” 

She shrugged adorably and took the 
proffered chair. “That’s the Latin in 
her—that shrug,” Webster thought. “I 
wonder what other mixtures go to make 
up that perfect whole.” 

Aloud he said: “So you wanted to 
study me in repose? Why waste your 
time? I am never in repose.” 

“Feminine curiosity, Mr. Webster. 
Billy has talked so much of you that I 
wanted to see if you measured up to 
the specifications.” 

“I don’t mind your lookmg at me, 
Miss Ruey, but I get fidgety when you 
look through me.” He was glad he said 
that, because it made her laugh—more 
immoderately, Webster thought, than the 
circumstances demanded. Nevertheless 
he had an insane desire to make her 
laugh like that-again, to watch her mo- 
bile features run the gamut from sweet, 
nunlike repose to mirthful riot. 

“I can’t help it—really,” she pro- 
tested. “You’re so transparent.” 

Mr. Webster reflected that doubtless 
she was right. Men in his fix generally 




















“I was awak- 
ened by the 
sound av three 
men talkin’ at 
the gate, an’ divil 

a worrd did they 
say but what I 
hearrd. They were 
talkin’ in Spanish, 
but I undhershtood 


thim well enough.” 


were pitifully obvious. Nevertheless he 
was nettled. “Oh, I’m not so sure of 
that. I was just accusing myself of be- 
ing a bonehead, and bone is opaque.” 

“Perhaps I have an X-ray eye,” she 
replied demurely. “However, just to 
show you how easy you are to read, I'll 
not look at your silly head. Just let 
me have your hand, and I’ll tell you all 
about yourself.” 

“Ts there any charge?” 

“Yes, a nominal one. However, I 
guarantee a truthful reading; if, when | 
am through, you are not wholly satisfied, 
you do not have to pay the price. Is 
that a satisfactory arrangement?” 

“Right as a fox,” he declared, and 
held out his great, calloused hand. He 
thrilled as she took it in both of hers, 
so soft and beautiful, and flattened it 
out, palm upward, on her knee. ‘A fine, 
large, useful hand,” she commented 
musingly. ‘The callouses indicate re- 
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cent 
hard 
manual 
toil with 
a pick and 
shovel ; 
despite your 
recent ef-*~ / 
forts with , / 
soap and ea 
brush and \' 
pumice-stone, 
there still re- 
main evidences of 
some foreign matter ingrained in 
those callous spots. While, of course, I 
cannot be certain of my diagnosis with- 
out a magnifying-glass, I venture the 
conjecture that it is a mineral substance. 
and your hands are so tanned one can 
readily see you have been working in 
the sun—in a very hot sun, as a matter 
of fact. Inasmuch as the hottest sun I 
ever felt was in Death Valley, as I 
crossed it on the train last month, your 
hand tells me you have been there. 

“The general structure of the hand in- 
dicates that you are of a peace-loving 
disposition, but are far from being a 
peace-at-any-price advocate.” She flipped 
his hand over suddenly. “Ah, the 
knuckles confirm that last statement. 
They tell me you will fight on provoca- 
tion; while your fingers are still stiff 
and thick from your recent severe labors, 
nevertheless they indicate an artistic na- 
ture, from which I deduce that upon the 
occasion when you were in conflict last, 
your opponent received a most artistic 
thrashing.” 
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“‘Ee’s at the Hotel Mateo,” says wan voice, ‘an’ his 
name is Webster—Jawn Webster. He’s an 
American, an’ a big, savage-lookin’ lad at 
that, so take me advice an’ be careful. 
Do ye two keep an eye on him 
wherever he goes, an’ if he 
should shtep out at night an’ 
wandher t’rough a dark 
shtreet, do ye two see to it 
that he’s put where he'll 
not intherfere again 
in Don Felipe’s 
affairs.’ ”” 


WE BSTER twitched nervously. “Skip 

the coarse side of my nature,” he 
pleaded, ‘‘and tell me something nice 
about myself.” 

“T am coming to that. This line in- 
dicates that you are very brave, gentle 
and courteous. You are quick and firm in 
your decisions, but not always right, be- 
cause your actions are governed by your 
heart instead of your head. Once you 
have made a decision, you are reckless of 
the consequences. Your life-line tells 
me you are close to fifty-three years of 
age—” 

“Seeress, you’re shooting high and to 
the right,” he interrupted, for he did not 
relish that jab about his age. “I’ll have 
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you know I was forty years old last 
month, and that I can still do a hundred 
yards in twelve seconds flat—in my 
working clothes.” 

“Well, don’t feel peeved about it, Mr. 
Webster. I am not infallible; the best 
you can hope for from me is a high per- 
centage of hits, even if I did shoot high 
and to the right that time. In point of 
worldly experience, you’re a hundred 
and six years old, but I lopped off fifty 
per cent to be on the safe side. To 
continue: You are of an extremely 
chivalrous nature—particularly toward 
young ladies traveling without chap- 
erons; you are kind, affectionate, gener- 
ous to a fault, something of a spend- 
thrift. You will always be a millionaire 
or a pauper, never anything between— 
at least for any great length of time.” 

“You’ve been talking to that callow 
Bill Geary.” Mr. Webster’s face was so 
red he was sensible of a distinct feeling 
of relief that she kept her face bent over 
his hand. 

“T haven’t. He’s been talking to me. 
One may safely depend upon you to do 
the unexpected. Your matrimonial line 
is unbroken, proving you have never 
married, although right here the line is 
somewhat dim and frayed.” She looked 
up at him suddenly. “You haven’t been 
in love, have you?” she queried with 
childlike insouciance. “In love—and dis- 
appointed ?” 

He nodded, for he could not trust 
himself to speak. 

“How sad!” she cooed sympathet- 
ically. “Did she marry another, or did 
she die?” 

“She—she—yes, she died.” 

“Cauliflower-tongue, in all probabil- 
ity, carried her off, poor thing! How- 
ever, to your fortune: You are naturally 
truthful and would not make a deliberate 
misstatement of fact unless you had a 
very potent reason for it. You are sensi- 
tive to ridicule; it irks you to be teased, 
particularly by a woman, although you 
would boil in oil rather than admit it. 
You never ask impertinent questions, 
and you dislike those that do; you are 
not inquisitive ; you never question other 
people’s motives unless they appear to 
have a distinct bearing on your happi- 
ness or prosperity; you resent it when 
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anybody questions your motives, and 
anybody who knows your nature will 
not question them. However, you have 
a strong sense of sportsmanship, and 
when fairly defeated, whether in a battle 
of fists or a bat‘le of wits, you never 
hold a grudge, which is one of the very 
nicest characteristics a man can have—” 

“Or a woman,” he suggested feebly. 

“Quite right. Few women have a 
sense of sportsmanship.” 

“You have.” 

“How do you know?” 

“The witness declines to answer, on 
the ground that he might incriminate 
himself; also I object to the question 
because it is irrelevant, immaterial and 
not cross-examination.” 

“Accepted. You stand a very good 
chance of becoming a millionaire in So- 
brante, but you must beware of a dark 
man who has crossed your path—” 

“Which one?” Webster queried mirth- 
fully. “All coons look alike to me— 
Greasers also.” 

“Mere patter of our profession, Mr. 
Webster,” she admitted, ‘tossed in to 
build up the mystery element and simu- 
late wisdom. Fortune awaited you in the 
United States, but you put it behind 
you, at the call of friendship, for a for- 
tune in Sobrante. Now you have re- 
considered that foolish action and at 
this moment you are contemplating send- 
ing a cablegram to a fat old man who 
waddles when he walks, recalling your 
decision not to accept a certain proposi- 
tion of a business nature. However, 
you are too late. The fat old man with 
the waddle has made other arrange- 
ments, and if you want to make money, 
you'll remain in Sobrante. I think that 
is all, Mr. Webster.” 


E was gazing at her with an expres- 

sion composed of equal parts of 

awe, amazement, consternation, adora- 
tion and blank stupidity. 

“Well,” she queried innocently, ‘to 
quote Billy’s colloquial style: did I put 
it over?” 

“You did very well for an amateur, 
but I’m a doubting Thomas. I have 
to poke my finger into the wound, so to 
speak, before I’ll believe. About this fat 
old man who waddles when he walks: 











“Weil, Miss Ruey, there ensued as pretty a little bit of Donnybrook a! one could wish to see. My young man had a 
c 1e,—by the way, here it is,—and as he retreated he rapped those two paraqueets over the backs of the hands and 
forearms and poked at their eyes, like a swordsman. He was faster than a blacksnake, but they would have 

gotten him for fair if I hadn’t arrived on the scene. I handed each hombre the right hand of friend- 


ship and brotherly love,—unfortunately I had to do it from the rear,—and the battle was over.” 
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a really top-notch palmist could tell me 
his name.” 

“Well, I’m only an amateur, but still 
I think I might, to quote Billy again, 
make a stab at it. A little while ago you 
said I had a strong sense of sportsman- 
ship. Do you care to bet me about ten 
dollars I cannot give you the fat party’s 
initials—all three of them?” 

He gazed at her owlishly. She was the 
most perfectly amazing girl he had ever 
met; he was certain she would win the 
ten dollars from him, but then it was 
worth ten dollars to know for a certainty 
whether she was perfect or possessed of 
a slight flaw; so he silently drew forth 
a wallet that would have choked a cow 
and skinned off a ten-dollar gold cer- 
tificate of the United States of America. 

“I’m game,” he mumbled. “To quote 
Billy again: ‘Put up or shut up.’” 

“The fat gentleman’s initials are E. 
a, 3.” 

“By the twelve apostles, Peter, Si- 
mon—” 

“Don’t blaspheme, Mr. Webster.” 

He stood up and shook himself. 
“When you order the tea,” he said very 
distinctly, “please have mine cold. I 
need a bracer after that. Take the ten. 
You’ve won it.” 

“Thanks, ever so much,” she answered 
in a matter-of-fact tone, and tucked the 
bill inside her shirt-waist. “I am a very 
poor woman, and— ‘Every little bit 
added to what you’ve got makes just a 
little bit more,’” she caroled, swaying 
her lithe, beautiful body and snapping 
her fingers like a cabaret-dancer. 

He could have groaned with the fu- 
tility of his overwhelming desire for her ; 
it even occurred to him what a shame it 
was to waste a marvel like her on a 
callow young pup like Billy, who had 
fought so many deadly skirmishes with 
Dan Cupid that a post-impressionistic 
painting of the Geary heart must re- 
semble a pincushion. Then he remem- 
bered that this was an ungenerous, a 
traitorous thought, and that he had not 
paid the lady her fee. 

“Well, what’s the tariff?” he asked. 

“You really feel that I have earned a 
professional’s fee?” 

“Beyond a doubt.” 

She stood a moment gazing thought- 





fully down at the tip of her little toe, 
struggling to be quite cool and collected 
in the knowledge that she was about to 
do a daring, almost a brazen thing— 
wondering, with a queer, panicky little 
fluttering of her heart, if he would think 
any the less of her for it. 

“Well—I—that is—” 

“The cauliflower ear is not unknown 
among pugilists in our own dear na- 
tive land, but the cauliflower tongue ap- 
pears to blossom exclusively in So- 
brante,” he suggested wickedly. 

She bit her lips to repress a smile. 
“Since you have taken Billy away from 
me this evening, I shall make you take 
Billy’s place this evening. After dinner 
you shall hire an open victoria with two 
little white horses and drive me around 
the Malecon. There is a band concert 
to-night.” 

“Tf it’s the last act of my wicked life!” 
he promised fervently. Strange to re- 
late, in that ecstatic moment no thought 
of Billy Geary marred the perfect 
serenity of what promised to be the most 
perfectly serene night in history. 


CHAPTER XIII 


T# EY were seated at the tiny tea-table 

when the sound of feet crunching the 
little shell-paved path through the patio 
caused Webster and Dolores to turn their 
heads simultaneously. Coming toward 
them was an individual who wore upon 
a head of flaming red a disreputable, 
conical-crowned straw sombrero; a 
soiled cotton camisa with the tails flow- 
ing free of his equally soiled khaki trou- 
sers, and sandals of the kind known as 
alpargates—made from the tough fiber 
of a plant of the cactus family and worn 
only by the very lowliest peons—com- 
pleted his singular attire. 

“Hello! Webster murmured whim- 
sically. “Look who’s here!” 

“One of Billy’s friends and another 
reason why he has no social standing,” 
Dolores whispered. “I believe he’s go- 
ing to speak to us.” 

Such evidently appeared to be the 
man’s intention. He came to the edge 
of the veranda, swept his ruin of a hat 
from his red head and bowed with Cas- 
tilian expansiveness. 
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“Yer pardon, Miss, for ap- 
pearin’ before you.” 

She smiled her forgiveness to what 
Webster now perceived to be an al- 
coholic wreck. He was about to dis- 
miss the fellow with scant ceremony, 
when Dolores, with that rich sense of 
almost masculine humor, —a humor 
that was distinctly American,—said 
sweetly: 

“Mr. Webstér, shake hands with 
Don Juan Cafetéro, bon vivant and 
man about town. Don Juan, permit 
me to present Mr. Webster, from 
somewhere in the United States. 

Mr. Webster is a mining part- 
ner of our mutual friend Mr. 
William Geary.” 

A long, sad descent into the 
Pit had, however, imbued Don 
Juan with a sense of his 
degradation ; he was in the 
presence of a superior, and 
he acknowledged the intro- 
duction with a respectful 
inclination of his head. 

“Tis you I’ve called to 
see, Misther Webster, 
sor,” he explained. 

“Very well, ‘old-timer. 

In what way can I be of 
service to you?” 

“Tis the other way 
around, sor, if ye plaze, an’ 
for that same there’s no 
charrge, seein’ ye’re the partner 
av that fine, kind gintleman, 
Misther Geary. Sure ’tis he that’s 
the free-handed lad wit’ his money 
whin he has it, God bless him, an’ 
may the heavens be his bed, although 
be the same token I can see wit’ the 
half av an eye that ’tis yerself thinks 
nothin’ av a dollar, or five, for that 
matther. However, sor, that’s neither 
here nor there. Did ye, whilst in New 
Orleans, have d’alings wit’ a short, 
shtout spiggoty wit’ a puck- 
ered scar undher his right 
eye?” 

John Stuart Webster sud- 
denly sat up straight and 
gazed upon the lost son of 
Erin with grave _ interest. 
“Yes,” he replied, “I seem to 
recall such a man.” 


burrowed 


pistol. 





Having made his 
few simple prepara- 
tions for death, 
Mr. Webster next 
in his 
trunk and brought 
forth his big army- 
type automatic 
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“Only another proof of my ability 

as a palmist,” Dolores struck in. 
“Remember, Mr. Webster, I warned 
you to beware of a dark man that 
had crossed your path.” 

“An’ well he may, Miss—well he 
may,” Don Juan agreed gloomily. 
““*Tis none av me business, sor, but 
would ye mind tellin’ me just what 
ye did to that spiggoty ?” 

“Why, to begin, last Sunday 
morning I interrupted this pucker- 
eyed fellow and a pop-eyed friend 
of his while engaged in an attempt 
to assassinate a white, inoffensive 
stranger. The following day, at the 
gangplank of the steamer, we met 

again; he poked his nose into my 

business, so I squeezed his nose 

until he cried ; right before every- 

body I did it, Don Juan, and to 
add insult to injury, I plucked 
a few hairs from his rat’s 
mustache — one hair per each 
pluck.” 

“I'd a notion ye did some- 
thin’ to him, sor. Now, thin, 
listen to me: I’m not much to 
look at, but I’m white. I’m 
an attashay, as ye might say, 
av Ignatz Leber—him that do 
have the import- an’ export- 
house at the ind av the Calle 
San Rosario, forninst the bay. 

Also he do have charrge av the 

cable office, an’ whin I’m sober 
enough, I deliver cablegrams for 
Leber. Now, thin, ye’ll recall we 
had a bit av a shower to-day at 
noon ?” 


OLORES and Webster nodded. 

Don Juan, after glancing cau- 
tiously around, lowered his voice and 
continued: “I was deliverin’ a 
cablegram for Leber, an’ me course 
took me past the palace gate—which, 
be the same token, has sinthry- 
boxes both inside an’ out, wan 
on each side av the gate. The 
sinthry was not visible as I 
came along, an’ what wit’ the 
shower comin’ as suddint as 
that, an’ me wit’ a wardrobe 
that’s not so extinsive I can 
afford to get it wet, I shtepped 
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into wan av the outside sintry- 
boxes till the rain should be 
over, an’ what wit’ a dhrink av 
aguardiente I'd took to brace me 
for the thrip, an’ the mimory av 
auld times, I fell asleep. 

“Dear knows how long I sat 
there napping; all I know is 
that I was awakened by the 
sound av three men talkin’ at the 
gate, an’ divil a worrd did they 
say but what I hearrd. They 
were talkin’ in Spanish, but I 
undhershtood thim well enough. 
*He’s at the Hotel Mateo,’ says 
wan voice, ‘an’ his name is Web- 
ster—Jawn Webster. He’s an 
American, an’ a big, savage- 
lookin’ lad at that, so take me 
advice an’ be careful. Do ye two 
keep an eye on him wherever he 
goes, an’ if he should shtep out 
at night an’ wandher t’rough a 
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Webster’s long left 
arm shot out and 
beat down the So- 
brantean’s guard; 
then Webster’s 
right hand closed 
around the officer’s 
collar. “Come to 
me, thou insolent 
little one,” he 
crooned, and jerked 
his assailant toward 
him, gathered him 
up in his arms, car- 
ried him, kicking 
and screaming with 
futile rage, out into 
the patio and soused 
him in the fountain. 
“Now, then, spit- 
fire, that will cool 
your hot head, I 
trust,” he admon- 
ished his unhappy 


victim. 








dark shtreet, do ye two see to it that he’s 
put where he’ll not intherfere again in 
Don Felipe’s affairs. No damn’ gringo’ 





—beggin’ yer pardon, Miss 


‘can inther- 


fere in the wurrk av the Intilligince 
Bureau at a time like this, in addition to 
insultin’ our honored chief, wit’out the 


necessity av bein’ measured for a coffin.’ 
“Si, mi general,’ says another lad, an ‘To 
be sure, mi general,’ says a thirrd; 


an’ wit’ that the gineral, bad cess 
to him, wint 
back to the 
palace an’ 
the oth- 
er two 
walked 
on up the 
calle an’ 
away 
from the 
sinthry- 
box.” 

“Did you 
come out and 
follow them ?” 
Webster demanded 
briskly. 

“Faith, I did. Wan 
av them is Francisco 
Arredondo, a young cav- 
alry lootinint, an’ the other 
wan is Captain José Benevides, 
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him that do be the best pistol-shot an’ 
swordsman in the spiggoty army. ’Iwas 
him that kilt auld Gineral Gonzales in a 
djuel a month ago.” 

“What kind of looking man is this 
Benevides, my friend?” 

“A tall, thin young man, wit’ a dude’s 
mustache an’ a diamond ring on his right 
hand. He do be whiter nor most. Have 
a care would ye meet him around the 
city an’ let him pick a fight wit’ ye. An’ 
have a care, sor, would ye go out av a 
night.” 

“Thank you, Don Juan. You're the 
soul of kindness. What else do you 
know ?” 

“Well,” Don Juan replied with a 
naive grin, “I did know somethin’ else, 
but shure, Misther Geary advised me to 
forget it. I was wit’ him in the launch 
last night.” 

Webster stepped out of the veranda 
and laid a friendly hand on Don Juan 
Cafetéro’s shoulder. “Don Juan,” he 
said gently, “I’m going back to the 
United States very soon. Would you like 
to come with me?” 

Don Juan’s watery eyes grew a shade 
He shook his head. 
* he re- 


mistier, if possible. 
“Whin I’m dhrunk here, sor,’ 
plied, ‘‘no wan pays any attintion to me, 
but in America they’d give me ten days 


in the hoosgow wanst a week. Thank 
you, sor, but I’ll shtay here till the 
finish.” 

“There are institutions in America 
where hopeless inebriates, self-com- 
mitted, may be sent for a couple of years. 
I believe six per cent are permanently 
cured. You could be one of the six— 
and I’d cheerfully pay for it and give 
you a good job when you come out.” 

Don Juan Cafetéro shook his red head 
hopelessly. He knew the strength of the 
Demon and had long since ceased to 
fight even a rear-guard action. Webster 
put a hand under the stubbly chin and 
tilted Don Juan’s head sharply. “Hold 
up your head,” he commanded. ‘You're 
the first of your breed I ever saw who 
would admit he was whipped. Here’s 
five dollars for you—five dollars gold. 
Take it and return with the piece intact 
to-morrow morning, Don Juan Cafe- 
téro.” 

Don wondering 


Juan Cafetéro’s 
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glance met Webster’s directly, wavered, 
sought the ground, but at a jerk on his 
chin came back and—stayed. Thus for 
at least ten seconds they gazed at each 
other; then Webster spoke. “Thank 
you,” he said. 

“Me name is John J. Cafferty,” the 
lost one quavered. 

“Round one for Cafferty,’’ Webster 
laughed. ‘“Good-by now, until nine to- 
morrow. I'll expect you here, John, 
without fail.’’ And he took the derelict’s 
hand and wrung it heartily. 


“WELL” Webster remarked humor- 

ously to Dolores as he held out his 
cup for more tea, “if I’m not the orig- 
inal Tumble Tom, I hope I may never 
see the back of my neck.” 

“Do you attach any importance to 
Don Juan’s story?” she asked anxiously. 

“Yes, but not so much as Don Juan 
does. However, to be forewarned is to 
be forearmed.” He sighed. “I am the 
innocent bystander,” he explained, ‘‘and 
I greatly fear I have managed to snarl 
myself up in a Sobrantean political in- 
trigue, when I haven’t the slightest in- 
terest either way. However, that’s only 
one more reason why I should finish my 
work here and get back to Denver.” 

“But how did all this happen, Mr. 
Webster ?” 

“Like shooting fish in a dry lake. The 
day I arrived in New Orleans.I discov- 
ered I was too late to procure accom- 
modations on the Aélanta, of the Con- 
solidated Fruit Company’s line; travel 
is pretty brisk just now, and the pas- 
senger-list was full. Consequently I was 
forced to wait over in New Orleans three 
days, and since I knew I could enjoy 
those three days to a far greater extent 
if I knew I had my passage booked to 
leave when I desired, I went to the 
ticket-office of the Caribbean Mail Line 
in Canal Street. 

“Tt was about half after twelve when 
I arrived, and only one ticket-clerk was 
on,duty; the others had doubtless gone 
to luncheon. As I entered, two men— 
Central Americans—were at the ticket- 
counter scanning the passenger-list and 
questioning the ticket-clerk to learn 
whether or not he had sold a ticket to 
a certain young man whom they pro- 
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ceeded to describe very minutely. The 
clerk could give them no information. 
As they went out, I was favored with 
a fair look at both—also a fair smell. 
They reeked of perfume, and instantly 
it occurred to me how unpleasant it 
would be to be berthed in the same state- 
room with a paraqueet, which is the 
name we have up North for a Central 
American peon. Consequently, I ques- 
tioned the ticket-clerk, who seemed to 
be a nice, obliging young fellow, and 
asked him if his line had very much of 
that kind of travel. He replied that 
about eighty per cent of it was colorado 
maduro. So I said: ‘Well, safety first: 
I’ll buy both berths in a stateroom and 
insure myself against intrusion.’ 

“Miss Ruey, that was mistake Number 
One. I talked too much, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I once knew a man who 
talked himself out of a million dollars. 
The ticket-clerk said he was almighty 
sorry, but it was strictly against the rules 
of the company to sell two berths to one 
man, as at times like the present, when 
travel was very brisk, such a course was 
obviously unfair to the traveling public. 
‘Very well, then,’ I said. ‘You have just 
seen how easily a man may talk himself 
out of some comfort. It is just as easy, 
my friend, for a ticket-clerk to talk him- 
self out of five dollars; so with your 
kind permission I still insist upon buy- 
ing the two berths in Stateroom Number 
Thirty-four. I want one for myself and 
one for my valet.’ 

‘“*And the valet’s name?’ he inquired. 

““*What would you suggest?’ 

“ “Oh, I hardly know,’ he replied. ‘I 
suppose he ought to be English, to be 
in line with the best stage traditions, and 
his first name should be Martin or An- 
drew. How about Andrew Bowers? 
That will do as well as any other to fill 
up my passenger-list, and nobody will 
worry if he misses the boat.’ 

“Quite true,’ I said. ‘What the eye 
doesn’t see, the heart doesn’t grieve.’ 
And so we did business. As I turned 
from the ticket-counter, I almost bumped 
into a young man who had been standing 
behind me all the time. 

“Last Sunday morning I decided to 
make an early-morning visit to the old 
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French market, around which, as the 
tourist literature informed me, still 
lingers much of the colorful romance of 
a day that is done. I rose early. New 
Orleans was still asleep, except for a few 
servants hurrying to early mass, and as 
I bowled along in a taxi, with the odor 
of rose and sweet olive and sundry other 
vegetation drifting in through the open 
window, it occurred to me that I was a 
lobster—that I ought to walk. So I 
dismissed the taxi close to Jackson 
Square and entered a path leading to the 
statue of General Jackson, which I could 
see looming through the foliage. 

“One of my failings, Miss Ruey, is 
my tendency to leap before I look, but if 
I have a virtue, it is my love for art. In- 
deed, you might say I am a high priest 
of the beautiful ; so I squared off before 
Old Hickory and was sizing him up with 
critical eye when a girl passed me with 
a prayer-book under her arm, doubtless 
bound. for mass at the cathedral across 
the square. She was some girl, as girls 
go, and I was rude enough to stare after 
her until she paused and a young man 
got up from a bench where evidently he 
had been waiting for her. He kissed her 
hand ; and then, arm in arm, they came 
toward me along the path. We three ap- 
peared to be the only persons there or 
thereabouts, and even an old sourdough 
like myself knows that three is a crowd 
—sometimes. Consequently I struck off 
at right angles to the path the young 
folks were traveling, and shortly came to 
another path through the thick foliage. 
This path ran at right angles to mine, 
and at the intersection two men passed 
me, traveling parallel to the path fol- 
lowed by the young man and the girl. 

“Now, I don’t suppose I’d have 
thought anything unusual was afoot, if 
it hadn’t occurred to me that a skulking 
air marked the progress of the two men ; 
so I took another look and recognized 
the two Central Americans I had seen in 
the ticket-office. Then I noticed some- 
thing else. Those two hombres were not 
walking in the path, but on the grassy 
turf along the edge—and it has always 
been one of the tenets of my faith that 
when I see two dark-skinned, perfumed 
gentlemen walking on the grass that way 
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hardness of conditions. An 

enthusiastic painter  starves 
with astonishing indifference; Napo- 
leon, had not his heart been set on get- 
ting into Italy, would have acknowl- 
edged that there were plenty of Alps; 
any boy can skate when it is too cold to 
saw wood, and walk miles in the burn- 
ing sun, to swim, when it is too hot to 
push the lawn mower in the shade. 

The morning was a sizzler and George 
Bond wanted to go swimming, but it 
had been tyrannically decreed that he 
should “bug” the potatoes. 

About nine o’clock he shambled down 
through the upper garden, armed with 
an ancient coal pail and a paddle made 
from a shingle. This latter he had 
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fashioned with minute care, not with 
the notion of creating a work of art, but 
because the carving took time and so 
put off the work for a while. 

Arrived in the potato patch, he paused 
to count the rows, that he might have 
the depressing knowledge of the num- 
ber of back-breaking trips that would 
have to be made before the job was 
finished. Then he fell sulkily to work, 
knocking the bugs into the pail or onto 
the ground, examining the under sides 
of leaves cursorily, in quest of eggs, and 
striking the pail a vicious whack, now 
and then, to jar down bugs that were 
trying to crawl out. To those that fell 
from the plants to the ground he gave 
no heed, excepting the occasional adult, 
striped fellows. Some of these he 
crushed, not because he considered them 
more harmful than the young, but be- 
cause their hard shells would crack 
pleasantly. 

He had gone thus slightingly over 
four of the twenty-two long rows when 
Ben hailed him. George went to the 
street fence, set his pail down, gave it 
a couple of thumps and then forgot it. 

Ben was in one of the great sugar 
maples that shaded the wreck of what 
had been a sidewalk. He invited George 
to join him. It was breezy and cool 
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up there and George did not require a 
second invitation. He was soon seated 
with Ben, who explained that he had 


. been there for some time but had not 


dared to “holler,” for fear of making 
known his whereabouts to his grand- 
mother, who wanted him to hoe the beans 
while the dew was off. The bean patch 
was small and the dew would be off all 
day; but so, also, the old lady feared, 
would Ben, once he got away. The 
boys could hear her raucously calling, 
and Ben instinctively squirmed as he 
said, “‘She’s been goin’ on for ten min- 
utes with her hollerin’. Hope she'll git 
enough of it.” 

When Mrs. Moore had twice made 
the outer circuit of her house, crying 
in a loud voice toward all points of the 
compass, and had searched the street 
and neighborhood with her eye, she 
ceased calling and disappeared; where- 
upon the boys became at once intent 
upon their own concerns. For some 
time they sat and talked perfectly at 
ease and happily unconscious of certain 
boding synchronous happenings; but 
behind Moore’s barn Ben’s grandmother 
procured and trimmed a stout thing mid- 
way between a switch and a club, while 
down by the fence beneath them the 
plump bugs crawled slowly up the sides 
of the pail and fell off into the grass. 


EN was a youth of ideas. He orig- 

inated more schemes for mischief 
and adventure than all his associates 
combined, and when another boy did 
succeed in bringing forth an acceptable 
plan it was usually so strengthened and 
elaborated by the ingenious Ben, before 
being put into commission, as to be 
chiefly his conception. To-day, he 
averred that he had just evolved an 
idea of stupendous merit, from reading 
a portion of a book called “Ivanhoe,” 
that his sister had brought home from 
the school library. In expounding his 
plan to George, he said: 

“The book’s awful hard readin’, ’cause 
it was wrote by one of them old knights, 
Sir Walter Scott, and it’s full of old- 
fashioned long words that kind of twist 
a feller. But, sa-a-a-y, it’s bully! All 
about kings and princes and knights 
and lovely ladies. And the knights, they 





fight about the ladies! And there’s the 
slickest clown in it, only he don’t wear 
the kind of clothes they do now’days. 
Now, I'll tell you what we'll do: I'll 
read the book quick’s I can and then 
I’ll tell you all about it. Then we'll git 
the fellers together and have a tourney. 
That’s what them old-timers called a 
meetin’ of knights to fight. It'll be 
heaps of fun and all the fellers’ll want 
to be in it. Can we have it in your back 
yard! Ourn’s too cluttered up with roz- 
burry bushes.” 

George readily promised the back 
yard as a jousting place, and begged 
Ben to hurry with the book so that he 
might read it; but Ben explained that 
the rules of the library forbade a bor- 
rower’s subletting a book, and that he 
would tell George and the other boys 
all they needed to know. George was 
not satisfied with this . arrangement; 
but he said nothing, being secretly re- 
solved to procure a copy of “Ivanhoe” 
and prepare to surprise Ben when he 
should come to tell the story. After 
some further discussion of the plan, Ben 
arose, and assuming a posture command- 
ing as his precarious footing would al- 
low, said pompously : 

“Marry, fair sir! I give you good 
den.” ; 

Having thus spoken, he slid rapidly 
to the ground and strode proudly away 
to his ancestral halls, where, judging 
from the sounds that ensued, he met with 
dire disaster. 


GEORGE wondered at Ben’s hardi- 
hood in thus placing himself at the 
mercy of his grandmother while yet she 
“had her mad up,” but presently de- 
cided, rightly, that it was the unfinished 
story had tempted the knight to brave 
such perilous encounter. For himself, 
the change from pleasant visiting and 
planning, high up in the shade, to his 
neglected task in the broiling sun, 
seemed hard indeed; but he pretended 
that the petato plants from which he 
struck the bugs were knights that he 
was overcoming with his own good right 
arm, and so fared very well, which 
could hardly be said of the plants. 
At noon he deposited near the kitchen 
door his pail, containing possibly a third 
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of the bugs that he had knocked from 
the vines. Having jarred the insects off 
the sides, he brought a kettle of boiling 
water and destroyed them, meanwhile 
carefully standing to windward and 
holding his breath, for he believed that 
one little sniff of the vapor that arose 
from the pail would stretch him cold in 
death as quickly as the bugs had been 
crumpled in the hot water. 

At dinner George said: “Say, ma, have 
we got a book called—well, I forgit 
what it’s called, but it’s by an old feller 
named—aw-w, blame take them names! 
Well, anyway, the book it tells about 
kings and princes and fellers that fight 
for the ladies; and there’s a clown and 
things. Say, have we got that book?” 

With such a description, it would seem 
to have been an easy matter to name 
the book; yet for a time, to the boy’s 
great exasperation, nobody could guess 
the right one. Finally, May had a happy 
thought : 

“Maybe he means ‘Ivanhoe,’ mamma. 
There’s an old copy of that in the store- 
room.” 

“That’s it!” cried George. ‘Git it 
for me, will you, sis? And I wont try 
no more to learn your bird tricks.” 

While May was in quest of the book, 
Mrs. Bond gave George a “going over” 
on account of the coarseness of his 
language; but she spoke gently, for had 
she not just seen signs of the awakening 
in her son of a desire for good reading? 
To think that this boy, always such a 
trial because of his vulgarity of speech 
and his taste for cheap, trashy literature, 
should desire to read a standard work, 
a classic! 

Several days later, when Ben under- 
took to impart to George the story of 
Ivanhoe, he met with a provoking knowl- 
edge complete as his own. He was much 
offended and complained that George 
had not used him fairly; but he soon 
relented, for as there yet remained the 
other boys to be told, he was deprived 
of but a part of his contemplated dis- 
tinction. 

Ben chose to enact the part of The 
Black Sluggard, King Richard, and 
George that of Jvanhoe, the Disin- 
herited. They then decided what parts 
should go to the different boys of the 
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neighborhood, after which they set out 
in quest of the said boys, to tell them 
about it. 

They learned from Mrs. Jackson that 
Buttermilk (she called him Willie) was 
weeding onions on his father’s bit of 
ground, a mile away, behind the wood 
bordering Kickapoo Creek, and that 
there was no use for them to go out 
there, because he couldn’t stop to play. 
The boys went away as they had come, 
but when they were passed from Mrs. 
Jackson’s view they ran through Bond’s 
yard and set off across meadow and 
woodland to where Sir Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert Buttermilk was at churlish 
labor ill befitting his exalted station, had 
he but known it. 


PASSING the usual month of June 

in Illinois, under the easiest of con- 
ditions, is much like taking a thirty days’ 
steam bath. Corn thrives but humanity 
languishes. The lot of one who must 
labor in that humid heat is certainly 
not to be envied. 

George and Ben, very warm and 
nearly breathless from their rapid walk, 
found the fat Knight of the Temple on 
his hands and knees in a two-acre onion 
patch, patiently pulling weeds and per- 
spiring to the extent that his two gar- 
ments were saturated. 

Ben blew a blast on a tin bugle; then 
he and George advanced on the prone 
Buttermilk at great speed, heedlessly 
trampling his onions and leveling at him 
sharp spears, last year’s horseweeds 
which they had pulled from the soft 
ground by the creek. 

At sound of the horn the Templar 
looked up, wiped the perspiration from 
his eyes, saw his danger and dropped 
flat as his enemies passed over him, else 
had he been spitted, of a certainty. 

Since making the acquaintance of 
“Ivanhoe,” Ben had devoured all the 
tales of medieval times that he could get 
his hands on, and consequently possessed 
a very fair collection of obsolete words 
and ancient forms, which were about all 
he had gained from the books. Here 
was his first really good opportunity to 
air this knowledge, and he promptly 
made the most of it, opening upon But- 
termilk with: 















































“Marry, fair sir! Is it indeed that re- 
nowned and doughty knight, Sir Bryan 
de Boys-Gu-il-bert, that we have happed 
upon in this fair field beneath the 
shadow of yon merry wood? Right glad 
will I break lance with thee!” 

The Templar’s reply was not, as to 
knightliness, all that could be desired. 
He said: 

“Aw-w, whatcha givin’ us? I guess if 
you had this job you wouldn’t be sayin’ 
it was in no shadder! I’m ’bout cooked!” 

“We're knights,” asserted Ben; “old- 
time fightin’ men; and we want you to 
be one. It’s heaps of fun.” 

“Who do you fight?” inquired the 
Templar. 

“W’y, other knights, of course; and 
usually it’s for a lady.” 

“Well, I’d be willin’ enough,” re- 
turned the sturdy Sir Brian, “but I haint 
got no girl, and don’t want none; ’sides, 
paw licks me if I fight.” 

“Aw, but you don’t understand. It 
aint fist fightin’, Nothin’ like it. You 
fight with spears called lances, and 
swords and battle-axes. And you don’t 
even need to know the lady you fight 
about. You jest wade into the other 
feller and knock him off’m his horse— 
then you git off’m yourn and put your 
foot on t’other feller’s neck and hold 
your sword point where he can see it, 
and you say, ‘Yield thee?’ which is the 
same as ‘Give up,’ and if he don’t do 
it you de-spatch him. That means kill 
him; but you wont have to do it often, 
because he’ll give up, most gener’ly. It’s 
great, I tell you!” 

“Yes, but s’posin’ the other feller’d 
jab you with his spear or cut a hole in 
you with his sword or smash your head 
in with his ax? I can fight. pretty 
good, a-hittin’ and a-kickin’, but I don’t 
know nothin’ "bout spear fightin’ and 
all that. A feller might git killed.” 

“Now see here, Bill Jackson,” retorted 
Ben, with warmth, “what do you want to 
go and try to spoil ever’thing for? 
We’re a-goin’ to have a tourney, a fight 
meetin’, in Bond’s yard, and we was 
agoin’ to let you be Sir Bryan de Boys- 
Gu-il-bert, the best lance of all the 
Knights of the Temple; but course, if 
you don’t want to be him, we can find 
plenty of others that'll be glad of the 
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chance. That talk about gittin’ hurt’s 
foolish. There aint no danger if you've 
got good armor. You have to have a 
kind of hat and coat, you know, made 
out of arn; or tin’ll do. You don’t 
need nothin’ on your legs. And if you 
win the fights the queen of the tourney 
puts a crown on your head and says: ‘I 
bestow upon thee, sir knight, this chap- 
let, as a somethin’-or-other to this day’s 
winner, and a _ wreath of- chiva’ry 
couldn’t be placed on no brow more 
worth it.’ Then the heralds go ’round 
blowin’ their trumpets and yellin’, to 
let people know who licked. It’s great, 
Butter, and you want to be in it.” 

Buttermilk was interested. In fact, he 
was won over; but he did not wish to 
appear to have succumbed too easily to 
Ben’s persuasive tongue, so he put forth, 
half-heartedly, this last objection: 

“But I haint got no tin suit.” 

“That don’t make no differ’nce. You 
can git one,” replied Ben. “’Cept the 
hat and coat, you wont need nothin’ but 
a shield, to hold on your left arm and 
keep the other feller’s licks from hittin’ 
you. A wash-b’iler cover’ll do for a 
shield, or you can make one out of wood 
and cover it with tin. Say, are you in 
for it?” 

Sir Brian answered that he was, pro- 
vided his father would let him off to 
attend the tourney; furthermore, he 
said it had already occurred to him 
where he could get a portion of his 
armor. 


EXT, the boys sought “Beetle” 
Fisher, “Drag” Bird, Billy Adams 
and the three Hobarts. These were easy 
to interest, but it was late supper-time 
before all had been found and instructed 
in the barest rudiments of knighthood. 
When George reached home his father 
had come and the family was at table. 
He strode in carelessly, saying, “Hello, 
folks,” as he passed through to the 
kitchen to wash his hands and face. No- 
body replied to his greeting. That was 
ominous. He dreaded to go to the table, 
but he was hungry as a bear and there 
was steak with cream gravy; so he went 
in and slid onto his chair unobtrusively 
as possible. His father gave him his 
provisions without saying anything. As 





George reached for the plate he glanced 
furtively at his parent, then knew for 
certain that trouble impended. 

“What’s he mad about, this time, I 
wonder?” thought the boy. He tried to 
eat his supper as though enjoying it, but 
he cut a sorry figure. No one of those 
around that usually jolly board had said 
a word since he sat down, and the ac- 
cusing silence was becoming painful. 
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The Templar’s reply was not, 
as to knightliness, all that could 
be desired. He said: “Aw-w, 
whatcha givin’ us? I guess if 
you hed this job you wouldn’t 
be sayin’ it was in no shadder! 


I’m bout cooked!” 


Suddenly Mr. Bond said ‘“‘George!” in 
such an awful tone that the boy dropped 


his knife and stared open-mouthed at 


his father while these words were being 
delivered: “If those potatoes aren’t well 
cleared of bugs to-morrow, you’ll remem- 
ber the day as long as you live. If talk- 
ing wont persuade you to do your work, 
I know something that will.” 


George gulped his food and meekly 
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asked to be excused. At the barn he took 
melancholy delight in weeping into the 
milk, and all during chore-time he in- 
dulged in one of the chief luxuries of a 
boy whose home is of the best: thoughts 
of flight, spectacular success in the big 
world, and ultimate return and retribu- 
tion. His father’s many acts of kindness 
were all forgotten. Not even had the 
boy noticed what a tender piece of steak 
had been saved for his supper. It was 
too common an occurence to excite re- 
mark. 

Next day George did his work so thor- 
oughly that the potato plants suffered 
nearly as much from the bugging as they 
had from the bugs; but his father said 
that it was a pretty good job, when to 
the boy’s soul came that great peace that 
cometh only as the result of duty well 
done. 


TOR a week George and Ben worked 
hard, several hours each day, prepar- 
ing for the tourney. All the boys had to 
be instructed in the arts of knighthood, 
and those who had speaking parts had 
their hands ful: learning their 
words, largely meaningless to 
the speakers. Buttermilk be- 
came so hopelessly muddled 
with the many speeches as- 
signed to him that Ben re- 
luctantly assented to George’ S 
suggestion that 
some of the 
scenes between 
the Templar and 
himself be left 
out. In truth 


George was first to profit by the suggestion. As he 









“Hit him on the laigs!” This was not addressed to either combatant, but was a bit of advice given impartially. 
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George’s brain was being overtaxed 
too, but he did not tell Ben that. Hav- 
ing now but a few speeches, Sir Brian 
managed to get his lines fairly well by 
tourney eve. 

Mamie Smith, George’s plump little 
next-door neighbor, readily consented to 
act as Rowena, “queen of beauty and of 
love.” She quickly learned her one 
speech, which she repeated with a lisp 
and a consciousness of meaning equal, 
possibly, to a parrot’s. The Misses Bond 
fixed a gown and headdress supposed to 
be in keeping with the part. and Mamie 
was ready. Her big brother Matthew, 
sixteen years old, was prevailed upon to 
enact Prince John. Although pretending 
to scoff at the play, he was secretly grati- 
fied at the honor bestowed upon him. 

During the forenoon of the tourney 
day, the knights, having no commons, no 
canaille, to do their work, staked out 
the lists, built for the fair Rowena an 
elevated seat with a shade, and carried 
from the wood, half a mile away, great 
bundles of dried horseweed lances. All 
who were to take part in the afternoon’s 
trials were 
there, except 
the Templar, 
who had pri- 
vate trials then 
occupying his 
attention. On 
but one condi- 
tion would his 
father let him 
off to attend 
the tourney: 





d to avoid a smashing blow aimed at his head by the 





Templar, he smote on a thigh of that worthy a whack that brought a yell of pain from out the teakettle. 
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that he finish weeding the onions. It 
was a big stint; yet it is doubtful 
whether he worked harder that morning 
than did the other knights. 

At dinner George gravely informed 
his mother and sisters that Sir Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert Jackson would sleep that 
night in paradise—a phrase borrowed 
from a speech of the Templar’s. Mrs. 
Bond said, ‘Fiddlesticks!” To which 
George retorted: 

“You jest wait. You'll see.” 

By ‘two o’clock everything was in 
readiness. The queen, looking very 
lovely, sat on a box under her canopy of 
many-colored rag carpet, and Prince 
John was in his place on the barnyard 
fence, opposite. With the prince were a 
few boys whom he had selected to sit 
with him as his nobles, while on the 
ground on both sides of the arena were 
many others, apparently unconscious of 
their inferiority to those on the fence. 

Near one end of the lists was a tool- 
house or workshop, and in this the three 
“challengers,” Sir Brian de Bois-Guil- 
bert Jackson, Sir Reginald Front-de- 
Boeuf Bird and Sir Richard Malvoisin 
Adams, had their quarters, while under 
the apple trees in the garden the knights 
who were to try conclusions with them 
were encamped—all except George, who 
was to make a grandly mysterious entry, 
from out the dark recesses of the cur- 
rant bushes, as the Disinherited Knight 
who would overcome the Templar, thus 
stemming the tide of defeat in the 
eleventh hour. 

After some delay, Fred the smallest 
Hobart, with a turkey feather in his hat 
and his trousers rolled as high as pos- 
sible, in intended semblance of medieval 
trunks, stepped into the lists, blew a 
loud blast on a tin trumpet and cried: 

“Love of lances, splinterin’ of ladies! 
Stand forth, gentle knights; fair eyes 
look upon your deeds!” 

From the garden, Ben sent three 
knights. to invite the challengers to bat- 
tle ; then he rushed to the quarters of the 
Templar and companions and shouted: 

“Darn it! fellers, come on out! 
They’re a-touchin’ your shields.” 

“Beshrew me, that will I, right glad!” 
replied the Templar. ‘Which son-of-a- 
gun touched mine?” 
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“Marry, fair sir! That I know not. 
It don’t made no differ’nce. Hurry out 
and wallop anybody that comes handy.” 

So the challengers hurried out, and a 
fantastic sight they were. All their out- 
fits were ludicrous enough, but Butter- 
milk’s easily bore off the palm. Com- 
pletely covering his head was a rusty tin 
teakettle, minus the handle and with a 
slit cut to look through. His cuirass had 
aforetime been the upper works of a 
small sheetiron stove; his shield, a 
washboiler cover, now rusty and dented 
and bearing a rude design in white paint. 
In his right hand he carried a horse- 
weed lance, and below there dangled a 
clumsy wooden sword that frequently 
got between his legs and helped his 
spirited courser, a broomstick, to em- 
barrass his movements. 


HE first encounter was brief and the 

challengers won easily, as Ben had 
planned. When they had made their 
poorly armored adversaries run _ back 
to the garden, crying “Ouch!” and 
“Quit that! I give up, I tell you!” the 
conquering challengers returned proudly 
to their “tent,” saluting the queen and 


Prince John in passing. Another set of 
champions soon appeared and were dis- 
posed of in the same manner as the first. 
After this there came from the camp in 
the garden no more knights, for the rea- 
son that there were no more to come. 
It certainly looked as though the show 


were over. Spectators were grumbling 
and several of the nobles had descended 
from their seats, when the herald’s horn 
sounded again and George pranced into 
the lists, and riding straight to the tent 
of the challengers, struck with the sharp 
end of his spear the shield of Sir Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert until it rang again. 

“Have you confused yourself, brother,” 
demanded the Templar, “and have you 
said mass this morning, that you—that 
you—”’ 

“Peril your life so frankly!” hoarsely 
whispered Ben from the shop’s interior. 

“—peril your life so frankly?” 

“I am fitter to meet death than you 
art,” answered the Disinherited Knight. 

“Then take your place in the list and 
look last upon the sun; for this night 
thou shall sleep in—in—” 
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“Paradise !”—from Ben. 

“ves, in paradise, that’s where!” 
concluded the Templar. 

“Gramercy for thy courtesy, and to 
requite it I advise thee to take a fresh 
horse and a new lance, for by my honor 
you will need both.” 

George now counterfeited as well as 
he could the action of both horse and 
rider backing the entire length of the 
field, then stood awaiting, with what 
appearance of calmness he could muster, 
the coming of his adversary. But he was 
all of a tremble, for Buttermilk, as he 
himself had said, could “fight pretty 
good,” and George was not at all san- 
guine as to the battle’s outcome, the 
enemy being older and stronger than 
he. 

At sight of the gallant and formidable 
Templar emerging from the shop, armed 
and mounted, the Disinherited had trou- 
ble to keep his knees from failing him, 
but at sound of the trumpet he gathered 
himself together and dashed valiantly 
into the fray, to conquer or die for 
glory’s sake. The spears of both knights 
were brast at the first onslaught, and 


each promptly drew his club, dignified 
by the title of sword, and fell to batter- 


ing at the other’s person. Some of their 
blows struck the shields, but a greater 
number did not. The knights contrived 
to protect their heads, however, and body 
blows did not hurt, so adequate was each 
cuirass. For some time the battle raged 
fiercely, without apparent advantage be- 
ing gained by either side. It grew tire- 
some to Prince John, to whom battle 
without injury seemed insipid; so he 
yelled : 

“Hit him on the laigs!” 

This was not addressed to either com- 
batant, solely, but was a bit of advice 
given impartially, as became the giver’s 
exalted station. George was first to 
profit by the suggestion. As he stooped 
to avoid a smashing blow aimed at his 
head by the Templar, he smote on a 
thigh of that worthy a whack that 
brought a yell of pain from out the 
teakettle. 

“Vield thee!” cried the Disinherited, 
landing another stinging biuw. 

“Not by a dern sight!” came the right 
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knightly reply of the Templar. ‘Take 
that!”’ he cried as he straightway pro- 
ceeded to show the Disinherited that two 
could play at the leg-hitting game. Soon 
both knights were crying, for the blows 
on the legs hurt. George, speedily find- 
ing that he had nothing to match the 
superior strength and endurance of his 
toil-seasoned adversary, and wishing to 
preserve his legs for future use, cried to 
Ben for succor. It had been arranged 
between them that should George be 
hard pressed, Ben would come to his 
rescue, as did King Richard to Ivan- 
hoe’s. 

Ben did his best to make good his 
promise, but Sir Reginald and Sir 
Richard did so grievously beset him that 
he had more business of his own than 
he could handle. In warding off a 
particularly vicious blow aimed at his 
legs by the Templar, George lost his 
sword and was therefore declared van- 
quished. There was still so much fight 
left in Buttermilk that without pausing 
to wipe his sword he joined his com- 
rades in arms in their combat with King 
Richard, who at once made craven flight 
toward home, closely pursued by the 
three. None of them came back, so 
there was no victor to be crowned, and 
the plump little queen was cheated out 
of making her speech. She went home in 
tears, and the other little girls ran away, 
saying, “Old smarty! Served her right!” 

So ended the gentle and joyous pas- 
sage of arms of Southport. The van- 
quished Lord of Ivanhoe felt keenly the 
disgrace of his inability to make the 
battle terminate according to the book, 
but the generous sympathy of his mother 
and sisters did much to alleviate his suf- 
fering, and by bedtime he had largely 
recovered his usual spirits. His mother 
accompanied him upstairs, and when he 
got into bed, rubbed his bruised legs with 
arnica. Then she heard him say his 
nightly prayers, one pater noster and one 
“now-I-lay-me,” kissed him good night 
and left him. She had reached the foot 
of the stairs when he called after her, 
drowsily : 

“Say, ma; I bet it I hadn’t of lost my 
sword Buttermilk would of slept in 
paradise, all righty!” 
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the Astoria, watching the 
skyline sway up and down as 
the smooth swells of the South Pacific 
swung lazily past. Far away, in the 
track of the:dropping sun, a trail of 
smoke, barely visible, told of a passing 
steamer. I knew that if I went on the 
deck and looked aft I should see in the 
distance the volcano tops of Hawaii, 
unbelievably dwarfed. But I did not 
move; I was lazy and I was willing to 
live in the present, heedless of the hum- 
ming continent I had left and of the 
drowsy island whither I was bound. 

Besides, I liked to sit with Dr. Avery. 





sg WAS sitting on the lounge in 
| Dr. Avery’s little cabin on 
{ 


I had known him for years—knew him 
well enough to sit with him without 
speaking. For nearly an hour neither 
of us had opened his mouth. 

At last he turned to me. “Did you 
see the passengers who joined at Hono- 
lulu to-day?” he asked abruptly. 

I grunted. No one could have helped 
seeing—or hearing—them. 

“T know two of them,” he went on, 
not waiting for an answer. “I have 
known them for fifteen years. You prob- 
ably noticed them—a trim, smallish, 
narrow-chested man of fifty with side- 
whiskers and a big, strong, hard-faced 
woman.” 

I nodded. I had noticed them both. 
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The man looked as if he had just come 
out of a band-box; his features were un- 
believably regular; his neatly cropped 
side-whiskers stopped abruptly at the 
verge of an expanse of pallid skin on 
which I felt that no single hair ever 
dared to intrude. His shoulders, how- 
ever, sagged pitifully forward. The 
woman was also unmistakable. Imperi- 
ousness was written in every line of her 
face and every rigid curve of her figure. 
But it had struck me that her shoulders 
too were sagging—would have sagged 
visibly if for a single moment she had 
ceased to hold them erect with eternal 
vigilance. 

“Yes, I saw them,” I said. 

Dr. Avery smoked in silence for a 
moment longer. 

“I’m wondering what my duty is,” he 
said. “I’m wondering whether they’ve 
been punished enough. They did a 
damnable thing—they and a few others. 
At the time I swore I would never les- 
sen their punishment by so much as a 
single particle. But I have grown toler- 
ant with the years; and when I see 
their sagging shoulders—” He broke off 
abruptly. 

A man—the trim, smallish man of 
whom he had been speaking—had sud- 
denly appeared in the doorway and was 
blinking into the semi-darkness of the 
cabin. “I beg pardon,” he mumbled. 
“Ts this the doctor?” =, 

Dr. Avery stood up. “I am Dr. 
Avery!” he said. “It has been a long 
time since I saw you, Mr. Dawson.” 

The man _ whitened visibly and 
clutched at the jamb of the door. Evi- 
dently he recognized the Doctor now. 
“Again,” he gasped. “Is my punishment 
never to end?” 

Dr. Avery stared at him coldly. “Has 
it been so hard?” he asked. “Have you 
really suffered—as much as she?” 

“Don’t!” The man threw out his 
hands as if warding off a blow. “Don’t 
mention her! I can’t bear it. Whatever 
she suffered—must have been over long 
ago. But I—as God is my judge, I have 
never known a peaceful moment since 
that day—never one.” 

The Doctor did not lessen the cold- 
ness of his stare, but I knew that in- 
wardly he was debating something. “Do 
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you know what her fate was?” he asked 
slowly. 

“No!” The man threw up his head. 
“No! .... I know nothing. I never 
dared to ask. None of us dared to ask. 
None of us dared to speak of it, even 
to each other. We fied apart, fled like 
damned souls escaping from the pit. We 
put the world between us. And yet— 
and yet we could not stay apart. 
Wherever we went, there we met each 

Take Mrs. Ardmore. I 
thought her thousands of miles away, 
and here we meet coming aboard this 
ship! And when we do not meet each 
other, we meet some one else—some one 
like yourself—who knows, some one who 
stares at us with condemnation in his 
eyes, some one who never speaks, but 
who—God! it’s the never speaking that 
kills one—the horror of what the silence 
hides, the—” 

He reeled and fell. 

Dr. Avery caught him and laid him 
on the lounge. After a moment he 
looked up. “It’s only a faint,” he said. 
“He'll come out of it soon. For the 
rest—”’ Dr. Avery broke off and stared 
at the white-faced man on the couch. 
“When he revives, I will help him all 
I can—him and Mrs. Ardmore and the 
others. If he has suffered, they have 
suffered too. And I—who am I to play 
Omniscience and to weigh out punish- 
ment ?” 

As he spoke Dr. Avery was adjusting 
Dawson’s limbs and making him com- 
fortable on the couch. This finished, he 
came back to his chair and sat down. 
“T’ll tell you the story,” he said, “and 
let you judge for yourself.” 

He relighted his pipe, which had gone 
out, and puffed meditatively for several 
minutes before he spoke. The long 
swish of the waves droned its endless 
monotony in our ears. On it rested the 
throb of the engines, the lash of the 
screws, the creak of the wire cordage 
as it tautened and slacked, slacked and 
tautened, the tap, tap, tap of feet on the 
hurricane deck overhead—the gay laugh- 
ter of a girl somewhere outside the door. 

It was this laughter that broke the 
spell. Dr. Avery raised his head. ‘Did 
you hear that laugh?” he asked. “It 
carries me back to the beginning. Just 
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so I heard Sadie Cartwright laugh in 
Manila Bay fifteen years ago! Fifteen 
years! And I haven’t forgotten a single 
trill of her laughter in all that time. 

“T should like to make you see Sadie 
as I saw her then. She was beautiful, 
of course. She was so wonderful, so 
sweet, so—so /ittle—eyes like the sea, 
hair like gold, lips like scarlet poppies— 
God! To think— 

“Because she was beautiful; because 
she was young; because she had no 
father; because her mother wanted her 
to marry wealth; because she trusted 
everyone and was too pure, too inno- 
cent, to realize—because of all these 
things, the women began to talk about 
her and—you know your East. You 
know how in those early days of Ameri- 
can rule, the mongrel mixture of Span- 
ish and Filipino misread every innocent 
act of every American girl; how they 
passed the tale of it from mouth to 
mouth, adding to it as it went, till they 
infected even those of her own race. 

“So it was with Sadie Cartwright. 
Six months after she came to Manila, 
her mother took her away in a desperate 
effort to retrieve her blasted reputation. 
Blasted—but she did not know it. Her 
mother had told her nothing. Something 
she may have guessed, but not much; 
being what she was, it was impossible for 
her to guess or to understand much. 
Girls were kept ignorant in those days, 
on the supposition that ignorance meant 
innocence. So Sadie did not know; that 
was why I heard her laugh so gayly in 
the old Aldebaron an hour before we 
were to sail from Manila for San Fran- 
cisco. She laughed because so many men 
had come to see her off. Sadie liked 
men. She had not realized, perhaps had 
not noticed, that not a single girl or 
woman came to bid her Godspeed. 

“T was doctor on the Al/debaron and 
was going around with my head in the 
air because I was to make the voyage 
with Sadie. I had heard something of 
the talk about her, but not much; I had 
half killed one man who spoke of it to 
me, and no one had dared to speak to 
me of it afterwards. I did not hope to 
marry her—who was I, a penniless doc- 
tor, to marry one like her? But love is 
free. And I loved her. 
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“Tt nearly killed me when at the last 
moment—the very last moment—I was 
taken off the Aldebaron and assigned 
to the Oceania, which was to sail the 
next day for Japan. As I went over the 
side, I saw Sadie standing on the quar- 
terdeck and heard her laugh. 

“Two months later, I heard that the 
Aldebaron had never come to port. Half 
way to Guam she had been spoken by 
the Carolina, had given and received 
warnings of an impending hurricane, 
and had passed on. A week later the 
Carolina limped into Manila, shattered 
and half sinking. But the Aldebaron 
had not been seen again. 

“She was searched for, of course. 
Liners and navy vessels alike quartered 
the ocean, trying to find some trace of 
her. She carried many passengers —a 
United States Senator whose relatives 
had great influence in Washington, a 
millionaire who owned much stock on 
the line, and a score of semi-important 
people, including Mr. Dawson and Mrs. 
Ardmore—and Sadie and her mother. 
Also she carried a fireman, enrolled as 
Hank Sanders, of whom nobody thought 
at all. The country demanded that 
search be made, and made it was. But 
it came to nothing; those who knew the 
Pacific knew that it would come to 
nothing. The Pacific would hold six 
Atlantics and leave room for more; you 
could drop the whole United States in 
the Pacific and never know that it was 
there. 

“Some of the searchers (government 
vessels) searched for six mon‘hs, but 
one by one they gave up.” 


R. AVERY had been speaking so 

softly that I had scarcely heard him, 
but now he straightened up and dropped 
his voice to a recitative key. 

“A few hours after she had passed the 
Carolina, the Aldebaron snapped her 
propeller off in the height of the hurri- 
cane and dropped it to the bottom of five 
miles of water. She would probably have 
followed it immediately, but by the mercy 
of God the hurricane lulled for a mo- 
ment and gave the captain time to get 
a shred of sail on the foremast and a 
sea-anchor over the quarter. Then it 
came on again stronger than before. 
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“For twenty-four hours and more the 
Aldebaron drifted before the storm, 
clinging to that sea-anchor. In those 
hours, no doubt, the captain did all that 
a man could do. But it amounted to 
little. If the anchor held and if the 
drift took the A/debaron into open seas, 
she probably would ride out the storm. 
If the anchor failed or if she drifted 
upon an island her doom was sure. And 
there are many islands in the South 
Seas. 

“None of the passengers went to bed 
during those twenty-four hours, though 
some of them probably slept in their 
clothes. They could not go on deck, for 
the hatches were battered down. None 
of them left the saloon and the presence 
of the others for more than a few mo- 
ments. Wild animals creep away to die 
alone, but human beings prefer to face 
eternity in company. 

“Not that they knew that they faced 
eternity. They knew that they were in 
grave peril, but they did not know how 
grave. Therefore their nerves were tat- 
tered rather than numbed by the danger. 
I like to believe that some of them kept 
their poise, but I know that others lost 
it. They observed no such truce as 
animals are said to keep when forced 
together by menace of fire or flood. Old 
enmities flared up anew; old spites spat 
at each other; old slanders—and new 
ones—quickened with life, to focus at 
last on Sadie Cartwright. 

“Sadie was still ignorant of the tales 
that circulated about her. Mrs. Cart- 
wright may have been a fool, but she 
was a loving one. Undoubtedly she 
knew all the vileness of lies and infer- 
ences and insinuations. Trust her dear- 
est friends for that! She had fled be- 
fore it, believing that the crisp air of 
the north would dispel the miasma of the 
tropics. But she had told Sadie nothing ; 
perhaps she had dreaded the effect of the 
blow; perhaps she believed that Sadie 
could better live down the lies if she 
were ignorant of them; perhaps she was 
merely waiting to get the girl home. 
Whatever her reason, she had kept silent. 

“And until the beginning of those 
twenty-four hours of imprisonment the 
other women had let her keep silent. 
They had been cool, indeed, but they 


had not been uncivil. They had avoided 
Sadie and they had warned their men 
folks to keep away from her; but they 
had not cut her. Their behavior vaguely 
troubled Sadie, but did not shock her; 
she was a man’s woman, slow to think 
evil and slower to suspect others of 
thinking it. 

“But the long strain of the dragging 
hours brought matters to a crisis—the 
more so as Sadie was the only woman 
in the great saloon who seemed unterri- 
fied. Her gay Jaughter cheered the men 
but enraged the women. They drew to- 
gether in groups and whispered, glaring 
blackly at the girl. When, at last, Sadie 
ran over to speak to Mrs. Ardmore, that 
lady looked her up and down and then 
turned her back on her. 

“Sadie did not understand; she knew 
no reason why Mrs. Ardmore should be 
uncivil to her, still less cut her. Won- 
deringly she fell back, telling herself 
that Mrs. Ardmore must be ill or over- 
whelmed by the fierceness of the storm. 

“But despite herself, she was uneasy ; 
her heart felt suddenly weighted; she 
wanted her mother; but her mother, 
worn out, lay drowsing in a chair, and 
she would not wake her. Hesitatingly 
she looked about her, scanning the faces 
of the other women, and suddenly she 
became conscious that they were talking 
of her. Wherever she looked she saw 
swiftly averted faces, or worse yet, stony 
ones. Swiftly, as swiftly as though Mrs. 
Ardmore’s action had been an electric 
impulse, as swiftly as an eye can twinkle, 
the shrinking fear in every feminine 
heart congealed into hatred. The men 
saw nothing, thought nothing. But the 
women— 

“They did not know what they did, 
of course. They were acting on instinct 
coupled with fear. The relentless femi- 
nine instinct—the instinct that rises 
about all sophistry, all casuistry, and in- 
sists that accusation shall stand for con- 
viction, that the sex’s skirts shall be 
kept clear, that the transgressor shall be 
cast out—was rampant. They had heard 
the evidence secretly; had considered it 
one-sidedly, giving no chance for de- 
fense; and abruptly they had rendered 
judgment. Many a time I have seen it— 
a doctor sees many things. 























“We aint goin’ to leave the island,” said Hank. 


the island Hank was a king; away from it he was a stoker. 
king. But a king cannot be a king without subjects. 


“Sadie read the judgment in the eyes 


of the judges. She did not know why 
or how she had offended, but she knew 
that she had been condemned. 

“TI believe she cried out. I know she 
clutched her mother. I know Mrs. 
Cartwright awoke and read instantly 
and accurately the same telepathic mes-° 
sage that had stricken her daughter. I 


“We're goin’ to stay here!” 


At last they understood. On 
He preferred to stay where he was a 
So he kept his subjects with him. 


know that she, too, recognized its un- 
changeableness, for she rose and led her 
daughter away, leaving the judges to 
their judgment. 

“But they had no time to hug it to 
their bosoms. For an hour the A/de- 
baron had been drifting into breakers. 
Then abruptly the hawser that held the 
deep-sea anchor snapped! 
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“With railroad speed the ship shot 
forward. Thére was no time for warn- 
ing, no time even for outcry. The huge 
Pacific rollers lifted the ship, carried 
her for half a mile and dropped her on 
the barrier reef that fringed an island. 
Her back broke, her two halves fell 
apart; her passengers and crew spilled 
into the rushing waters, were swallowed 


up. 


“THE morning after the storm dawned 

beautiful. The giant combers still 
broke on the barrier reef and the dying 
wind whistled up the shore. But within 
the reef the shoal-green waters rippled 
placidly. 

“The sun was revivifying; at last it 
stirred the blood in Hank Sanders’ 
veins and brought him back to life. 

“Hank Sanders was one of the Alde- 
baron’s firemen. Necessarily he was 
strong. But few firemen were so strong 
as he. His shoulders were massive, his 
legs and arms huge. His features were 
large and flaccid, though his chin con- 
tradicted their otherwise unanimous 
story. With the grime of the coal-hole 
settled in the deep horizontal lines that 
seamed his forehead he must have looked 
a scowling brute ; with the grime washed 
away by the attrition of the sea, he 
looked dull and submissive—like one 
born to obey one master or another. He 
had lived about thirty years and had 
spent half of them in toil, with brief 
intervals of sodden carouse; and pre- 
sumably he expected to spend the rest 
of his life in much the same manner. 
His like, except that he was American 
born and had received a public school 
education, can be found on any merchant 
vessel. His life lines had been laid down 
for him before he was born and he had 
followed them as a matter of course, 
unstirred by ambition or by any thought 
of rising out of the rut. The moment 
he revived he instinctively looked about 
for a commander to tell him what to do. 

“He found one in Sadie. She too had 
revived and was staring about her. Sum- 
moned by her eyes, he went and stood 
above her, looking down hesitantly. 
‘What must I do?’ he asked. 

“Sadie did not know what he must 
do. But she knew that her eyes and her 


throat smarted dreadfully, presumably 
from the sea salt. So she asked him to 
bring her some water. 

“Hank looked around. He saw that 
the island was lofty and tree-clad, not 
a mere coral atoll. Its abundant vege- 
tation betokened water, and a break in 
the coast line a hundred yards away 
seemed to mark a stream. There was 
plenty of wreckage close at hand; 
among it he found a dented saucepan, 
took it to the break and filled it with 
water. 

“When he got back, Sadie was on her 
feet, staring with sick eyes at the other 
wreckage—the human wreckage—that 
lay about the beach. She was seeking 
her mother. But she did not find 
ee She never found her. 

“Sadie drank some of the water, bathed 
her eyes hastily in what was left, and 
turned back to her scrutiny. Then, see- 
ing that Hank was standing perplexedly 
by, waiting for orders, she timidly told 
him to see who else was alive. 


“NAOST of the bodies on the beach 
were beyond help, but a few 
showed signs of life. Sadie and Hank 
managed to bring back consciousness to 
five—two men, including our friend Mr. 
Dawson (the Doctor gestured toward the 
man on the lounge) and three women, 
including Mrs. Ardmore. When the 
work was done and the five were sitting 
up, Sadie fainted. Before she revived 
Mrs. Ardmore had taken command. 

“Mrs. Ardmore was efficient—at least 
as a commander. She was what we used 
to call a ‘general’ back home. Under 
her directions, Hank disposed of the 
dead, rescued sundry boxes that were 
stranded in shallow water and that 
seemed to contain food, built a fire by 
the side of the little creek, and collected 
various articles that the sea had tossed 
up. Hank did it all; Sadie was un- 
conscious and the others were too weak 
or too bewildered or too incapable to 
help. 

“At low water, Hank, directed by Mrs. 
Ardmore, managed to reach the half of 
the Aldebaron that had gotten over the 
reef into the lagoon and to rescue a good 
supply of eatables. Then Mrs. Ardmore 
ordered him to cook dinner. But here 
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Hank drew the line. He was willing 
to work, but he expected to be fed. Be- 
sides, he did not know how to cook. 

“Neither did any of the five—or so 
they said. Fortunately Sadie revived 
about then and overheard their dis- 
claimers. Sadie knew something about 
cooking—not much, but something. So 
she staggered to the fire and set to work. 

“When the dinner was cooked, Sadie 
served it, as best she might, on nonde- 
script dishes retrieved from the wreck. 
Hank did not join the others; he pre- 
ferred to sit by the fire and eat by him- 
self. Sadie joined them. They made 
room for her in silence. The three 
women talked among themselves and ad- 
dressed her only when absolutely neces- 
sary. The men made one or two tenta- 
tive remarks to her and then desisted, 
glancing at one another questioningly, 
conscious that something was wrong but 
not knowing what it was. 

“Sadie herself was shocked into si- 
lence. She actually had forgotten the 
scene on the steamer. If she had thought 
of it at all, she considered it as part of 
the phantasmmagoria of storm and wreck. 
But the behavior of the women told her 
that it was no dream. 

“Of course Sadie should have de- 
manded an explanation. But consider 
her position. In all her life she had 
never met with anything but kindliness 
from anyone; she was alone—utterly 
alone; she was only twenty years old; 
and she was facing the condemnation 
of three women, double her age. Little 
wonder she shrank away aghast, without 
a word of protest. And of course her 
submission seemed confession to her 
judges. 

“The ostracism, thus yielded to, grew 
swiftly. The women simply ignored 
Sadie. There, on that lone island, the 
three of them, thrown back into the 
primitive, enforced the canons of so- 
ciety and refused to acknowledge that 
she existed. It was a fearful punish- 
ment; even if justified it was a fearful 
punishment. It is comprehensible only 
on the ground that they were all half 
mad with misery and despair. 

“The condition thus established lasted 
for three days. Then Hank ended it. 
He did not intend to end it. He did not 


know that it existed. His interference 
was incidental and ignorant; but it was 
effective. 

“It was Mrs. Ardmore who really 
touched off the explosion, but she only 
touched it off—the materials were con- 
tributed by her friends, men and women. 

“For the three days, Hank and Sadie 

had done all the work; the other five 
had sat around and directed. Hank did 
not mind this, though he noticed it. 
What he did mind was that during his 
absence on the third day the five loafers 
ate up all the dinner that Sadie had 
cooked. Sadie was saving his share, 
keeping it warm on the fire, when Mrs. 
Ardmore deliberately carried it off and 
dished it out to the rest. Sadie remon- 
strated, and met with chilling silence. 
Hank, coming up, heavily laden, was 
just in time to hear Mrs. Ardmore say 
to Mr. Dawson: ‘What impudence! 
Let him eat hardtack. It’s all he’s used 
to.’ 
“Hank did not understand until he 
found that his dinner had been eaten. 
Then his face grew very grim. But for 
the moment he said nothing. He merely 
waited while Sadie prepared more food, 
meanwhile busying himself with shuck- 
ing a sack of oysters that he had dredged 
up from the bottom of the lagoon. 

“But later in the day, when supper 
was ready, the explosion came. The 
five had seated themselves in their cus- 
tomary places and were waiting for 
Sadie to serve Hank’s oysters. When 
she put the pan before them they leaned 
forward eagerly. But before they could 
help themselves Hank stepped forward, 
caught the two men by the backs of 
their necks, one in each hand, yanked 
them to their feet and flung them back- 
wards into the sand. Then he looked 
at the women. ‘Get out!’ he rumbled. 

“The three women shrank away, and 
Hank turned to Sadie. ‘Sit down,’ he 
ordered, pointing to the place vacated 
by Mrs. Ardmore. 

“Sadie sat down. She could not help 
sitting down. She was as frightened as 
the rest. 

“Hank sat down opposite her and 
helped her and himself to oysters. ‘Eat,’ 
he commanded. And Sadie ate. 

“Meanwhile the five looked on. 
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fire off in ten minutes,” he said. 
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Hank stepped from before the beacon pile and went to Sadie’s side. Then he turned. “You c’n touch the 


“In ten minutes—not before.” He turned to Sadie. 


“This 


way, Sadie,” he said. The others watched until the green trees swallowed them up. 


“Sadie ate little, but Hank made up 
for her abstinence. When he could eat 
no more he deliberately overturned what 
remained of the stew into the sand. 
Then he stood up and looked at the 
dismayed five. ‘You are loafers!’ he 
said. “To-night you eat hardtack. To- 
morrow you eat nothing unless you work. 
You’—he glared at the two men—‘finish 


the shed by the creek. You,’—he turned 
to the women,—‘I show you what to do. 
You will take turns in cooking, see! 
Miss Cartwright will show you how. 
You,’—he pointed to Mrs. Ardmore,— 
‘you wash the dishes—all the time.’ 
“Mrs. Ardmore was choking. And no 
wonder. But she was frightened, too. 
Her world had suddenly turned upside 
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down. The cataclysm of the wreck had 
shaken it, but had left it recognizable. 
But Hank’s rebellion had overset it al- 
together. She had always been a bully, 
and now for the first time she realized 
that she was a coward. So she said 
nothing. 

“Hank paid no further attention to 
any of them. He went over and stretched 
himself by the fire and played with the 
empty oyster shells and listened, perhaps 
with satisfaction, to the others munching 
hardtack.” 


THE Doctor stopped speaking and 
puffed meditatively at his pipe. At 
last he resumed. 

“IT saw a play once,” he said, “in 
which an English earl and his family 
and his butler were wrecked on an un- 
inhabited island. When they were taken 
off, the butler was on the verge of mak- 
ing himself king. Deprived of artificial 
adjuncts, the castaways had found their 
level; and the butler, being the only 


’ 


capable man among them, had risen to 
the top. That is exactly what happened 
with Hank. All his life he had taken 
orders. All his life he had expected to 


take orders. Suddenly in a gust of pas- 
sion he had given orders, and had been 
amazed to find them obeyed. He liked 
the sensation and he kept on giving 
them. And being (like the butler) the 
only really capable human being on the 
island, he ended by making the others 
not only comfortable but almost happy. 
He ruled them with a rod of iron—and 
they found that a rod of iron gave free- 
dom from worry; all they had to do was 
to obey and leave all responsibility to 
him. He made them work, and to their 
wonder they learned that work was 
pleasant. Incidentally, when they found, 
as they soon did, that Sadie had more 
influence with Hank than anyone else, 
and could win for them privileges and 
remission of punishment, they changed 
their attitude toward her and tried to 
make friends. And Sadie, unsuspicious 
child as she was, took their kindliness 
at his face value, ascribed all the past 
trouble to the stress of the wreck, and 
thanked heaven that the clouds had 
rolled away. ; 

“And so the months passed. Then 
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the first ship passed in sight of the 
island. The dawn showed her long 
smoke trailing across the disk of the 
yellow sun. 

“Dawson saw her first and roused the 
others with his yells. Then he rushed 
to the pile of wreckage that had been 
heaped up, beacon fashion, for just such 
an emergency. But before he could fire 
it Hank caught him and flung him 
away. 

“No one understood, Dawson least of 
all, but Hank did not keep them in sus- 
pense. ‘You aint goin’ to light that bea- 
con,’ he declared. ‘I don’t want it 
lighted.’ 

“The ship was passing; soon she 
would be gone; she could be signaled 
only by the smoke of the beacon. ‘Why! 
In God’s name, why—’ 

“We aint goin’ to leave the island,’ 
said Hank. ‘We're goin’ to stay here!’ 

“At last they understood. On the 
island Hank was a king; away from it 
he was a stoker. He preferred to stay 
where he was a king. But a king can- 
not be a king without subjects. So he 
kept his subjects with him. 

“It was very simple, very human, very 
outrageous. As Mrs. Ardmore said, it 
was unworthy of a gentleman. But this, 
like other railings, passed Hank by. He 
had never claimed to be a gentleman; 
he was content to be a king. He stood 
guard over the pile of wood till long 
after the steamer disappeared. 


“A FTER a time the old life was re- 

sumed and seemed to go on as 
before. Really it went on with a differ- 
ence. Hank had killed hope, and with- 
out hope human beings despair. The 
lilt had gone out of life. Moreover, 
trouble was brewing. The next ship 
would not be allowed to pass by so 
easily. 

“Hank read the signs and prepared to 
meet the rebellion when it came. Kings 
in all ages have met rebellion by force, 
and Hank had the force. When the next 
ship came he held back those who 
wanted to slip into the woods to light 
the beacons that they had secretly pre- 
pared. When he had reduced them to 


_ despair he stood glaring at them. 


“Suddenly he seemed to get an idea. 
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‘See here,’ he said. ‘I’ll make a bargain 
with you. I’ll let you go if—if one of 
you women will stay with me.’ He 
plumped the condition at them boldly, 
flatly, without a preliminary word to 
lessen the shock. 

“For a moment his meaning did not 
filter into their minds. When it did, 
fury broke loose. 

“Hank listened, his quick eyes roam- 
ing from face to face, his jaw thrust for- 
ward, his great arms hanging. Never 
before had he looked so much the brute 
and so much the master. He listened 
till the clamor died away. 

“Tf one of you will go with me away 
from here, back into the hills, the rest 
of you can light the beacon and go back 
to the States,’ he decreed. 

“They all knew Hank would keep his 
word. And the steamer was passing. 
They began to look at each other ques- 
tioningly. Then, as by a single im- 
pulse, they all looked at Sadie. 

“It was a full minute before Sadie 
understood. Then her eyes widened till 
they seemed to fill her face. Her mouth 


dropped open in one great circle. Des- 
‘No! 


perately she flung out her hands. 


o! No!’ she gasped. 

“No one answered. But the five be- 
gan to mutter amongst themselves. ‘It 
isn’t as if she was really an innocent 

‘You remember her trip with 
that Spanish count, don’t you?’ 
‘And the time she was marooned w ith 
Captain Carter?’..... ‘Why shouldn't 
she save us all?’ ‘She can never 
go back to America, anyhow; no one 
will receive her.’ And so on. 

“Sadie listened until at last she under- 
stood. ‘Oh!’ she cried. ‘Was that what 
you thought? Was that why you treated 
me so? Why! I’ve known you all for 
months! I’ve worked with you, played 
with you, wept with you! And all the 
while you thought these things, these 
horrible things of me! They’re not 
true; they’re not true, I tell you. They 
are lies.’ 

“Mrs. Ardmore checked her. “They’re 
not lies,’ she shrieked. ‘They’re true, 
every one of them. You're vile!’ She 
turned to Hank. ‘Take her! The ship 
is passing. For God’s sake, take her, 
quick!’ She turned to the others. ‘Beg 


this. 
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him! Beg him!’ she pleaded. ‘Beg him 
before it’s too late.’ 

“And the others echoed her plea. 
‘Take her! Take her!’ The cry was not 
new. The offering of the scapegoat is 
as old as history. 

“Hank looked about him. 
say so?’ he questioned. 

“Yes! They all said so. 

“Hank turned to Sadie. ‘How about 
it, Sadie?’ he asked. ‘Will you go with 
me? Will you pay for the others? Some- 
body’s got to pay, or you all stay here. 
But I aint takin’ any woman by force. 
She’s got to come willing. Will you go 
with me?’ 

“Sadie straightened. She looked at 
the five, and her look burned. God! 
how it must have burned. Then she 
looked at Hank. ‘Yes, I will go with 
you,’ she said. 

““Hank’s eyes flashed. Back he swung 
on the others. ‘An’ you'll let her buy 
you free, will you?’ he demanded. 
“You'll sell her to save yourselves. You 
better think first. I’ve been pretty damn 
sure from the first that you were a pack 
of curs, and now I know it. But I never 
reckoned you were quite as low-lived as 
Why don’t you fight? I’m a 
lot stronger, of course. But there are 
five of you—two imitation men and 
three big, strong women. An’ you’ve got 
weapons. You've got knives and clubs 
and rocks. There’s lots of them right 
behind you. Grab ’em! Jump me! Hit 
me! Kill me if you can. One of you 
can light the fire while I’m fightin’ the 
rest. Come on, you white-livered curs! 
Come on! Fight for yourselves. Don’t 
buy your way out with a girl. Come 
on!’ 

“Hank paused. But no one moved. 

“Then he went on. ‘I reckon there 
aint any fight in you,’ he sneered. ‘All 
right, then! It’s all off. We'll just stay 
here just as we been doin’.’ 

“Now at last he got a response. He 
got it unanimously. The words differed, 
but the purport was the same. ‘You 
promised !’ ‘You said if she—’ 

..e ‘She’s willing!’ 
for God’s sake.’ 

“The veins in Hank’s face swelled. 
‘You—you,’ he -gasped, ‘—you want me 
to take her?” 


‘An’ you all 
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“ ‘Ves!’ The answer was shamefaced, 
but it was unmistakable. 

“*T give you fair warning! If you let 
me take her, you'll never forget it. 
You'll never get the taste out of your 
mouths or the brand off your souls— 
never till you die. I warn you 
still say take her?’ 

“c ‘Ves P 

“Hank turned to Sadie. ‘They aint 
givin’ you much show, Sadie,’ he said, 
gently. ‘They aint worth savin’! They 
wont even thank you. They wont even 
tell the people in the steamer and give 
them a chance to run me down and res- 
cue you. They wont ever dare to tell. 
They'll lie about it. They'll swear you 
were drowned months ago. They are 
COTS. cas I said I wouldn’t force any 
woman, an’ I wont. If you want to, you 
c’n take back your word. I wont hold 
you to it. An’ we'll all stay as we been 
doin’. Do you want to take it back ?’ 

“Sadie shook her head slowly. ‘No!’ 
‘she said. ‘Let them go. I could not 
live here with them now!’ 

“Hank stepped from before the 
beacon pile and went to Sadie’s side. 
Then he turned. ‘You c’n touch the fire 
off in ten minutes,’ he said. ‘In ten min- 
utes—not before.’ He turned to Sadie. 
‘This way, Sadie,’ he said, pointing. 

“The others watched until the green 
trees swallowed them up.” 


R. AVERY stopped again. As I 
waited for him to resume I noticed 


I looked 


eyes 


a movement on the lounge. 
quickly and saw that Dawson’s 
were open. I turned to Avery. 

“Well?” I questioned. “What 
they do then?” 

Dr. Avery shrugged his shoulders. 
“Oh!” he said. “They waited till the ten 
minutes were up—till the sixtieth second 
of the tenth minute was up. Then they 
lighted the fire, and I came ashore and 
took them on board the ship!” 

“You!” ‘ 

“Yes. The ship was the Oregonian, 
and I was the doctor on her Hank 
“was quite right. They didn’t tell us what 
had happened. They said that they were 
the sole survivors of the Aldebaron. 
They had had time to cook up a lie. 
But they hadn’t cooked it well—there 


did 
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were too many of them. Even one per- 
son has to have a good memory to sus- 
tain a complicated lie, and there were 
five of them. Their only chance was to 
stick to bald assertions without em- 
broidery. But when I began to question 
they began to elaborate. Of course they 
contradicted themselves and each other. 
But by the time I began to suspect we 
were miles and miles away. And of 
course I did not suspect the actual 
truth. No one could have suspected 
that! But I suspected enough to become 
a terror to each and every one of them. 
It was inevitable that in the end at least 
one should confess.” 

The man on the couch moved sud- 
denly, but the Doctor did not seem to 
notice. Unmovedly he went on. “By 
that time,” he said, “days had passed 
and Sadie—” 

Again the Doctor stopped. But this 
time I knew he had stopped by intention 
and that he knew that Dawson was lis- 
tening. So I gave him his cue. 

“VYes—” I cried, “what of her?” 

“Hank led her, or rather drove her, 
for he came behind, through the woods 
for a mile or more to a clearing near 
the beach. In the middle of the clear- 
ing was a cabin, well built. Beside it 
was a stone fireplace, a well, and a 
kitchen garden. Hank had been prepar- 
ing for a long time, you see. 

“Before the house Sadie turned and 
faced him, despair in her eyes. But he 
took the words from her mouth. 

““Tyon’t be afraid,’ he said gently. 
‘Take this.’ He pulled a pistol from his 
pocket and held it out to her. ‘Take this, 
and drop that knife you’ve got up your 
sleeve. You couldn’t use a knife, any- 
way; your wrist is too weak. Take the 
gun.’ 

“Sadie took the pistol mechanically— 
and let the knife fall. But she did 
not move another muscle. Her rigid 
eyes never left his face. 

“Come!” he said, still gently, and 
led her to the edge of the beach and 
pointed to the column of beacon-smoke 
and to a boat that was leaving the 
steamer and starting shoreward. 

“At this boat Hank pointed. ‘They're 
comin’,’ he said. ‘If you go along 
the beach you c’n reach the camp 
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before they do. But you can’t go while 
I’m alive, for I aint goin’ to live if you 
go. If you want to go you got to kill 
me first. And unless you do kill me 
now and here, I’m goin’ to take you 
in my arms. And what I take I hold. 
If you’re any better than that pack back 
yonder, if you dare to fight for your- 
self, if you’ve got the guts to kill a man 
to save yourself, do it. It’s up to you.’ 
Arms hanging, chest thrown out, huge, 
rugged, he advanced.” 

“What did she do?” I never was sure 
whether it was I or the man on the couch 
who asked the question. 

The Doctor tossed his head. “She shot 
him, of course,” he said. 

I think I was disappointed. Some- 
how the ending seemed inadequate. 
“But,” I said, “she didn’t go back to 
the others ?” 

“Naturally not! She didn’t kill him, 
you see. Hank took a good deal of kill- 
ing. No, she didn’t kill him! She tried 
and she came very near succeed- 

Afterwards, of course, she 
stayed nursed him back to 
strength When I got to the 
island she had him tamed—positively 
tamed—eating out of her hand.” 

There was a sigh from the couch, but 
I did not heed it. “When you got 
there?” I questioned eagerly. 

“Certainly. I blackmailed one of those 
who had confessed, and I took the money 
and chartered a small schooner and 
sailed for the island. When I got 
there I found Hank and Sadie as 
bappy as two children—happy, 
mutually honoring each 
other, really in 
love, and poten- 
tially rich.” 

“Rich ?” 

“The la- 


to, 


and 


She didn’t kill him. 
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goon was full of pearl oysters. Prob- 
ably it was the richest untouched bed 
left in the South Seas. Hank dis- 
covered the pearls when he was open- 
ing the oysters that Mrs. Ardmore and 
her friénds did not eat. Perhaps his 
anticipation of wealth helped him to 
talk turkey to her and the others that 
evening. So he was potentially rich and 
I turned up with my pearling schooner 
in the nick of time to make him actually 
rich, We ripped the oyster bed froni 
end to end and sailed away with the 
proceeds. Hank and his bride went back 
to God’s country, where Hank even- 
tually became a man of considerable im- 
portance. Sadie wanted to forgive the 
five, of course, and let-them know how 
things had turned out; but Hank 
wouldn’t have it. He wouldn’t let me 
tell even the repentant sinner who 
financed my rescue party. And I didn’t 
protest; I was a bit vindictive myself 
in those days. I am yet, for that mat- 
ter. Still, fifteen years is a long time, 
and I think the moment has come to 
forgive. I think I’ll let Dawson here 
tell Mrs. Ardmore that her conscience 
money helped to retrieve her crime.” 

The Doctor turned to the couch. Daw- 
son’s face was hidden in his hands. But 
tears were streaming through his fingers 
and his whole frame was shaking with 
happy sobs, 


Hank took a good deal of killing. She tried to, and she came very near succeeding. 
... Afterwards, of course, she stayed and nursed him back to strength 





In Justice to 
Mr. Bill Dunning 


OU all know Tommy Trent, but you 
should know Bill—and Helen Morton. 


By William Almon Wolff 





fr ]| HIS is a story with a 

T purpose. The pur- 
| bd pose is to do justice 

— to one who has too long 
lacked the fame his deeds should have 
earned for him. It is time the cloak 
of anonymity should be lifted from Bill 
Dunning. It may be that there will be 
some to condemn Bill, but even those will 
agree that the truth should, at all costs, 
be told. 

Bill was—and, for that matter, still 
is—one of those silent, unappreciated 
figures who fill up the background of 
history. Everyone knows all about 
Tommy Trent, photoplay star of stars; 
but who ever heard of Bill Dunning? 

Yes, everyone knows about Tommy 
Trent. Not so long ago a whole conti- 
nent hung ‘breathless upon the decision 
Tommy had to make. It was a question, 
you remember, of his acceptance of one 
of two offers, involving rather more than 
ten times the annual stipend of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Upon his 
decision great issues hung. If he said 
yes to one pleading directorate, the films 
upon which he cut his capers would bear 
the quarterings of the Vulcan Film Com- 
pany; if to the other, the world would 
be obliged to flock to the theaters privi- 
leged to display the pictures of Jupiter, 
Inc. But no one took Bill Dunning into 
account—not even Trent. 

Bill, in the old days, was making pic- 
tures for Jupiter, Inc., as he is to-day. 
He had never heard of Tommy Trent. 
Neither had you. Tommy was one of 
the submerged tenth. He had set out 
upon life’s journey without reserving any 
accommodations, and they had put him 
in the steerage, so to speak. He had 
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left school, upon the advice of 
his parents, as soon as he was- 
old enough to be beyond the 
operation of the truancy laws, and had 
gone to work for Mr. Lew Sparks, a 
well-known grocer in Flushing, Long 
Island. 

Mr. Sparks, like so many estimable 
citizens, was quite incapable of detecting 
budding genius. 

“A more worthless, good-for-nothing. 
no-account boy I never did see!” said 
Mr. Sparks, in conversation with his 
friend Mr. Luigi Battistini, at that time 
the leading tonsorial artist of Flushing. 
“He aint worth the powder to blow him 
up, and that’s the truth! Why, only 
yesterday, he took a pound of butter to 
Mrs. Harper’s, and stopped to play 
ball. When he got there the butter was 
all melted and she’d finished dinner !’’ 

It would be idle to deny that the 
opinions of Mr. Sparks found many sup- 
porters among Tommy’s subsequent em- 
ployers. To recite in detail the business 
career of the distinguished artist would 
be wearisome. He had missed his voca- 
tion, as many a man before him had 
done, and as many, it seems certain, will 
do in the future. But destiny, at last, 
brought the paths of Tommy and Bill 
Dunning to convergence. 


ILL was the autocrat of a rather smal! 
studio on the Palisades. He wasn’t 
temperamental, and he made comedies, 
romantic dramas and “hot stuff” as hot 
as it seemed at all likely that the Na- 
tional Board of Censorship could be in- 
duced to pass. Tommy, having acquired 
a job as clerk in a store not far from 
the studio, had become a resident of a 
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small village inhabited almost exclusively 
by would-be sellers of suburban homes 
who had believed what professional real- 
estate men told them. In due season 
Tommy lost his job. 

To some men it is depressing to lose 
a job. Tommy was not among them. He 
listened apathetically to his employer’s 
characterization of his mentality, and if 
his expression was mournful, this was 
merely because, once or twice, such an 
expression had induced men who -were 
firing him to relent. In this case, how- 
ever, the springs of compassion in his 
employer had run dry, and Tommy, giv- 
ing his trousers a hitch, went out to look 
for a new job. 

At the gate of the Jupiter studio he 
turned in, not as the result of any con- 
scious thought of being taken on, but 
because a lot of other people were pass- 
ing through, and it was Tommy’s way 
to follow the crowd. Bill Dunning was 
making a picture that required crowds, 
and he was short of extras. So Tommy 
was hired, on probation, at three dollars 
a day. 

Tommy slouched through the rehearsal 
of the first scene in which the crowd 
played a part. But though he scarcely 
knew it himself, and though the knowl- 
edge was certainly concealed from every- 
one else there present, something was 
working in him—some germ of theatri- 
cality, perhaps, which functioned after 
the manner of yeast in a cake of dough. 
Unobtrusively Tommy worked his way 
into the front rank of the crowd. He 
was small, and slipped through, as you 
have often seen men of his sort do. 

And it was an entirely new Tommy 
Trent who began to act after Bill’s cry 
of “Picture!” With a curious, an al- 
most indescribable, mnonchalance, he 
tripped his neighbor and sent him 
sprawling, his face, the while, wearing 
an expression of a most perfect inno- 
cence not untinged with sadness. A mo- 
ment later he executed half of a gro- 
tesque little dancestep, stopping in its 
very midst, and again with that look of 
perplexed innocence. 

For a moment, as he saw these un- 
precedented things, Bill Dunning’s jaw 
dropped. Those extras who saw what 


Tommy had done, and who knew from | 
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experience the routine and the discipline 
of the studio, looked on with shuddering 
delight, anticipating the immediate exe- 
cution of martial law upon the offender. 
They were disappointed. For a moment 
later Bill’s jaws came together with a 
snap, and it was not until the end of 
the scene that he snapped his sharp: 
“Break !” 

Then he came straight toward Tommy, 
who fiddled about, standing first on one 
foot and then on the other, in an agony 
of embarrassment as it became more and 
more certain that Bill meant to speak to 
him. 

“Here, you!” said Bill sharply. ‘““What 
did you act like that for? Did I tell 
you to do anything except stand there 
and shout when you got the word ?” 

“N-no,” said Tommy. He looked more 
mournful than ever. “I—I just thought 
it would look funny in the picture.” 

“H’m!” said Bill. “Wait here. Ex- 
tras—clear the studio. You'll be needed 


again—wait in the yard for your call.” 


A FEW principals remained, with Bill, 
Tommy and the camera-man. 

“Get mea bench—like a park bench!” 
ordered Bill. 

A property-man obeyed. Bill glanced 
over at the little group of principals, 
who were looking on in amusement. 

“Morton!” he cried. 

A slight girl, with fair hair that fell 
in a long braid down her back, came for- 
ward, 

“Sit down,” said Bill. “You're sitting 
in a park—looking at the kids playing, 
maybe—not noticing anything in particu- 
lar.” He turned to Tommy. “What’s 
your name? Trent? All right, 
Trent. You come along the path and 
see her. Morton—you don’t really get 
sore— just register amusement and a 
little surprise at first. Play up to him— 
if he can give you the chance.” 

Tommy’s eyes lighted up for a mo- 
ment, and he smiled. ‘Then he resumed 
his expression of settled melancholy and 
looked around the studio. He found a 
property rose—a long-stemmed carica- 
ture of a flower. He regarded it soul- 
fully for a moment and then gave a 
jerky, satisfied little nod. Then he 
picked up a coat several sizes too large 
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for him, which wrapped itself about him 
in the most ludicrous folds, and a derby 
hat that he set upon his head at the 
most rakish of angles. The effect should 
have been wholly ridiculous; at first 
glance it was. But a second glance 
showed something different. Tommy, by 
some odd instinct, achieved a grotesque 
sort of pathos; perhaps it was the flower 
—that famous flower, soon to be in- 
separably connected with Tommy Trent! 
—that was responsible. 

Most of the principals were smiling 
contemptuously by this time. The girl 
on the bench ignored him; Bill Dun- 
ning regarded him with a very curious 
and inscrutable pair of eyes. And finally 
Tommy began to move toward the girl. 
He paid no attention to her at first; he 
had passed her, indeed, before, suddenly, 
he turned his head—turned it as if it 
were set upon his shoulders like the head 
of a figure in a Punch and Judy show. 
One eye was closed in a grotesque, and 
abominable wink. And then, with the 
flower held before his eyes, he began 
to walk backward, in that inimitable 
fashion of his that was so soon to be- 
come famous. 

There is no need to describe the rest 
of that flirtation. Millions of people 
must have seen it, in every corner of the 
world. 

“All right!” said Bill, abruptly. A 
curious sort of awe had come into his 
eyes as he looked at Tommy. “Stick 
around, Trent. Hank—get ready for 
that next set.” 


HE door of the tiny dark-room 
opened, and Bill turned to Steve 
White, the camera-man, who emerged. 

“Did you make a trial on that last 
scene?” he asked. 

White nodded. He looked a little 
solemn, too—though he had not seen the 
flirtation-scene. ‘They went back into the 
dark-room together. 

“You got it, too, didn’t you, Steve?” 
said Bill. ‘For the love of Mike—how 


does he photograph?” 

“He’s immense!” said White slowly. 
“T never saw it while I was turning the 
crank, though! 
to yourself, Bill! 
"em rr 


You’ve got to hand it 
You sure can pick 
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Bill went back to Trent with the 
knowledge that the one fear he had har- 
bored was groundless. There are some 
faces that defy the moving-picture 
camera. Their possessors may, in every 
other respect, be peers of Mary Pickford 
and Anita Stewart, but they are barred 
from the movies because their features 
will not register properly on the film. 

“Tell me about yourself, you Trent,” 
said Dunning. “What have you ever 
done in a studio before?” 

“N-nothing,” said Tommy. “I just 
drifted in this morning because I’d lost 
my job.” 

Bill turned away for a moment. He 
couldn’t believe in his luck. He knew 
that he was really asleep, and that he 
would wake up in a minute with an 
alarm-clock shrieking in his ear. 

“You want a job, do you?” he said. 

“Uh—sure!” said Tommy. “I guess 
I wouldn’t be any good in the pictures, 
though, would I?” 

“T don’t know. We might work you 
in somehow. I'll take a chance on giv- 
ing you thirty dollars a week. How 
about it?” 

It was Tommy’s turn to think he was 
asleep. Never in all his life had he been 
the possessor of thirty dollars. In the 
job he had just lost, his honorarium had 
been twelve dollars weekly, and there 
can be no doubt that he had been grossly 
overpaid, even as his late employer had, 
though with perhaps uncalled-for em- 
phasis, insisted. Tommy didn’t really 
say anything; he made strangled noises 
that indicated acquiescence. 

Bill Dunning did have vague ideas of 
making Tommy sign a contract. At that 
moment Tommy would cheerfully have 
signed a contract binding himself to be 
the servant of Jupiter, Inc., for five 
years, or ten, at thirty dollars a week or 
almost any other figure over thirty cents. 
But the thing looked too good to be 
true. Bill was in that state of mind in 
which a man is sure he is right but is not 
willing to make a bet. 

At that, though, Bill probably could 
not have *put a contract through. He 
had to threaten to resign before those 
set in authority over him would let him 
make the first of those epoch-making 
one-reel comedies in which Tommy 
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Trent was featured as a comedian. After 
that the contract was produced—but it 
called for two hundred dollars a week, 
and Trent refused to sign for more than 
six months at that figure. 


WHat happened after that is a part 

of the history of the times—until 
the moment comes when a page of un- 
written history is to be set down. Bill 
Dunning, could he have had his way, 
would have kept Tommy, at any salary, 
reasonable or unreasonable. But there 
was a limit to what the men who signed 
checks in the Jupiter organization would 
do, and they refused to believe that 
Tommy’s popularity was more than a 
passing vogue. 

“Sure, I know, Dunning,” said Krantz, 
the big boss, when it seemed certain that 
Tommy was going to another company. 
“Tf those Afco fellers want to be suckers, 
let them! We should worry! He'll be 
a flivver with them. Aint you got a 
dozen or so of his comedies ready to 
release if he jumps to them? Well? 
You made him; he'll never be no good 
with another director.” 

“Your funeral.” said Dunning suc- 
cinctly. “But I’ll make a bet with you 
right now —that inside of a year, if 
that’s the time he signs for with them, 
you'll be bidding against the whole busi- 
ness to get him back!” 

“T should care about any bum come- 
dian with a trick flower and a coat that 
doesn’t fit him!” said Krantz loftily. 
“You're all right, Dunning, but take it 
from me, there’s a lot of things about 
this business you don’t understand yet— 
get me?” 

Dunning wouldn’t argue. But he was 
right. Whether people liked Trent or 
not, they went to see the films in which 
he was starred. They talked about him. 
His picture was as familiar as that of 
T. Roosevelt. Imitating his odd walk, 
his gestures, his use of his flower, be- 
came a popular pastime. 

And the time came, even as Bill Dun- 
ning had said it would, when Krantz 
joined the pack that bayed on Tommy’s 
trail. 

“VYou’re a bright feller, all right, 
Dunning,” Krantz told him. “But you 
pulled one awful bone when you made 
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me let’Trent go! Now we gotta go 
bankrupt gettin’ him back! I hope you’re 
satisfied !” 

Dunning said no word of rebuttal. If 
one is wise, one does not, in such a case. 

“T don’t know about going after him 
very hard now,” was what he did say. 
“T’ve been watching his pictures, and 
I’m not so darned sure he’ll keep on 
getting over—the way he’s working.” 

“Crazy you are, Dunning,” said 
Krantz. ‘“‘Say—how often I got to tell 
you to stick to making pictures and leave 
the real business to them that knows it, 
like me? I guess when you get Trent 
in your fine new studio you'll be ready 
to use him!” 

Krantz had his faults, but he was, in 
one respect, wholly admirable. He never 
started anything he was not prepared to 
finish. And it was with Jupiter, Inc., 
that Trent finally signed a three-year 
contract. Tommy, as his wealth in- 
creased, had developed a curious sort of 
shrewdness. He knew as well as anyone 
that his popularity would not last for- 
ever. And he meant to make his hay 
while the sun was shining. It wouldn’t 
be right to say he was greedy. For one 
thing, it wouldn’t be entirely fair, if 
you looked at the case through his eyes ; 
and for another, the word is wholly in- 
adequate. Trent didn’t simply want the 
earth; he wanted the entire solar sys- 
tem—and was in a position to get it. 
After that contract was signed Krantz 
got on a slow steamer for South America. 
He had discovered that nervous prostra- 
tion was something more than a name. 
He waited only long enough to wave 
a copy of the contract triumphantly in 
Dunning’s face. 

‘““Now make me some pictures that will 
get my money back!” he ordered simply. 
“Trent—he'll report to you. You're his 
director.” 


HERE is a certain automobile, of an 
imported make, that is a synonym for 
sinful luxury. Its bare chassis costs more 
than the joint product of the greatest 
American factory and the most famous 


of body-builders. By the time a few 
artists have collaborated in providing a 
fitting frame for such a masterpiece, 
enough money has been spént to equip 








Tommy turned with a bored manner to the footman, and spoke. “Aw—er— 
you may tell James to call for me at—er—yaas—four o'clock,” he said with ar 
accent. “Yessir,” said the footman, touching his cap, “Four o'clock, sir. 


Thank you, sir. Yessir.” 
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a fair-sized city with its yearly allot- 
ment of Fords. This resplendent thing 
—it always is resplendent—is the last 
word in automobiles. 

Bill Dunning was in the yard on the 
morning when Tommy Trent’s | tri- 
umphant return was to be staged, when 
one of these supercars rolled up. Be- 
side the liveried chauffeur sat a liveried 
footman, who sprang to the ground, held 
the door open and stood, stiff and 
straight, while Tommy alighted. 

“For the love of Mike!’ said Bill 
feebly. 

Tommy descended, turned with a 
bored manner to the footman, and spoke. 

“Aw—er—you may tell James to call 
for me at—er—yaas—four o’clock,” he 
said with an accent that went with the 
car. 

“Yessir,” said the footman, touching 
his cap. “Four o’clock, sir. Thank you, 
sir. Yessir.” 

The machine rolled away, and 

‘Tommy, after a look around the yard 
that was full of unutterable meaning, 
daintily approached the studio. The 
yard really wasn’t in harmony with him. 
Men in all sorts of odd costumes lounged 
about —and_ girls— girls who were 
dressed in accordance with their char- 
acters in a dozen different pictures: girls 
in evening dress and girls in the tights 
and spangles of circus equestriennes ; 
girls in bathing suits, girls in peasant 
garb. There were horny-handed sons of 
toil, too, who would presently appear 
before the camera in the guise of miners 
and cowboys. One of these, who had 
worked in Bill Dunning’s cpmpany in 
the old days, came up to Trent, a cordial 
hand stretched out in greeting. 

“Hello, Tommy,” he said. 
see you back.” 

Tommy looked at him curiously. 

“Aw—er—I fancy you’ve made a mis- 
take, don’t you know,” he said, not with- 
out a certain condescension. He took a 
little book from his pocket, while the 
cowpuncher looked as if he would have 
leaned against a wall, had one been 
handy. Tommy appeared to be refresh- 
ing his memory by a glance in the little 
book. “Aw—my good man,” he said, 
“can you tell me where I may find a 
person named—aw—yaas— Dunning ?” 


“Glad to 
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“You go plumb straight to hell—and 
don’t bother about coming back to-day!” 
said the cowpuncher, catching his breath. 
He went off, muttering. 

“For the love of Mike!” said Bill 
Dunning, for the second time within a 
few minutes. He had, you must under- 
stand, been standing within ten feet of 
Tommy during this passage. Now he 
went up to him. “Hello, Tommy!” he 
said, precisely as the cowpuncher had 
done. “Ready to go to work?” 

But he did not hold out his hand. 
Tommy turned and stared at him. He 
seemed to be struggling with some elu- 
sive memory. 

“Aw—now I remember!’ said Tommy 
at last. “You'll be Dunning, I take it? 
My word! I say, old chap—you’re by 
way of being in charge here—what? 
There’s a beastly vulgar person I'll have 
to ask you to discharge! He swore at 
me just now—’pon my Sam, he did!” 

“Look here, Tommy,” said Bill dan- 
gerously, ‘“‘you’d better not try to be 
funny without your make-up! You don’t 
get over—take it from me! This line of 
stuff you’ve picked up lately is about as 
funny as a hearse! Get a move on! 
They’ll show you your dressing-room in- 
side. You're delaying the game. Got 
your working-clothes here?” 

“Aw—er—I fancy my wardrobe’s not 
arrived yet, don’t you know. I told my 
man to send my trunks over—”’ 

“Your trunks!’ Dunning exploded. 
“A suit-case would hold all the costume 
you need, and your lunch besides !” 

Tommy shuddered delicately. Seem- 
ingly this sort of vulgarity afflicted him 
sorely. But he was determined to be 
pleasant—always in a_ condescending 
way. 

“It doesn’t matter, though—does it. 
now?” he asked. “We've such a lot to 
talk about before we start making my 
first picture, haven’t we? The scenario, 
now—’” 

“You should worry about that,” said 
Bill. ‘That’s my business.” 

“Oh, but we must talk it over, care- 
fully, my dear old chap!” said Trent. 
“I’m afraid you’ve got some silly no- 
tions in your coco about that. I’ve quite 
decided to make a change in the sort of 
plays I appear in, don’t you know. And 
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then, my costumes! I fancy you're 
thinking of the sort of rig I’ve been 
using! You see, old chap, I’ve decided 
to do straight parts hereafter!” 

“Straight — straight — straight — 
straight parts!” said Bill, weakly. He 
put his hand to his head. “Say that 
again, Tommy!” he begged. “I didn’t 
get that!” 

“T feel that I have been too long as- 
sociated with a certain type of character 
part,” said Trent patiently. “The pres- 
ent occasion, my association with a new 
producer, provides an opportunity for 
the change which I regard as essential 
to my future as an artist. You quite see 
now, don’t you?” 

“Artist—you!” said Bill. His hands 
were twitching nervously, and there was 
a wild look in his eye. ‘Tommy!’ he 
said, earnestly, “I don’t want to hurt you. 
Say—it isn’t the sun, is it? It’s pretty 
hot to-day.” 

“T don’t understand you, old chap— 
‘pon my Sam, I don’t!” said Tommy. 
“It’s quite simple—what? I’m tired of 
being a bally clown. I fancy I'll do 
well to appear hereafter in good, solid 
emotional plays—nothing trashy or sen- 
sational, of course, but plays with a 
strong heart-interest.” 

Bill, now that he was beginning to 
understand that Trent might be in ear- 
nest, was doing some hard thinking. He 
hadn’t read the new contract, a copy of 
which was in his own safe. , But it was 
possible that it contained a clause giv- 
ing the star the right to veto the scena- 
rios of his productions. It might con- 
tain almost any sort of clause limiting 
his, Bill Dunning’s, freedom. No one 
could have anticipated such conduct on 
Tommy’s part! 

“Well, look here, now, Tommy,” he 
said, after a little pause, “I’ll have to 
make a lot of changes in my plans. You 
see, I figured you’d go on with the old 
stuff. That’s what the public looks for 
from you. You’ve climbed into a class 
of your own with the rough-house 
comedy stuff—no one’s ever made the hit 
with that that you have. So you’ve 
sort of taken me by surprise. Suppose, 
just for a few days, we go on with the old 
stuff—make a couple of one-reelers, say ? 
Then—” 
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“Oh, no—dear me, no!’’ interrupted 
Tommy. “Couldn’t think of it, old chap! 
I couldn’t, indeed! I’ve put all that sort 
of thing behind me. Now—suppose you 
let me see what scenarios you have on 
hand that would be suitable. Then I’ll 
pick out the company to play with me. 
I want that little Morton flapper for my 
lead—” 

There was something about the way 
he said that, somehow, that brought a 
gleam into Bill’s eyes. For a moment 
his right fist clenched. But then he 
relaxed, and had Tommy Trent been 
a student of physiognomy he would have 
found food for reflection in his director’s 
expression. 

“Morton’s being featured in another 
company now—ingénue stuff,” said Bill 
dreamily. “Still—that might be ar- 
ranged. I’ll see. Say—come into my 
office. I’ve got a ’script there we might 
have a look at together. It may be just 
the thing you want for a start.” 

“You quite see my feeling now, don’t 
you?” said Tommy, plainly much grati- 
fied by Bill’s sweet reasonableness. “‘I 
knew you would, old chap, when you had 
time to think it over.” 

There was something indescribably 
sleek about Tommy. He wasn’t purring, 
because nature hadn’t provided him with 
the necessary equipment, but he looked 
as if his mental state needed a purr to 
give it full expression. Bill gave him 
half a dozen scenario-’scripts to read, 
and then went off to a secluded spot to 
read Tommy’s contract. As clause after 
clause smote his eyes he groaned, and 
his head sank into his hands. He com- 
posed two or three wireless messages, but 
changed his mind, and didn’t send them 
to Krantz. 

“Poor devil—it’s not his fault!” said 
Bill to himself. “And this thing is 
strictly up to me. Mamma!” 


HEN Bill returned to his office, 

Trent had disappeared. Bill wan- 
dered about the studio, and he found his 
star, presently, engaged in a more or less 
earnest conversation with Helen Mor- 
ton—the “little Morton flapper.” Helen 
Morton was the girl who had been fea- 
tured with him in those first comedies— 
the girl, too, with whom he had flirted 
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in the old studio on the day Bill’s pro- 
phetic vision had discovered his possi- 
bilities. 

Helen Morton was a star in her own 
right now, but she looked just as she 
had on the day Tommy saw her first. 
Her eyes were as big as ever; her yel- 
low hair still hung down in a long plait. 
She looked about fifteen—which is, for 
some obscure reason, the age at which 
the great American public seems to pre- 
fer its heroines ; she was actually twenty- 
four and was going to be married to Bill 
Dunning in six weeks, if he could get a 
day off. But Tommy didn’t know that. 
Very few people did; she and Bill had, 
without any really good reason, chosen 
to keep their engagement secret. 

“Well,” said Bill, approaching them, 
“did you find a ’script?” 

“Aw—er—aw—I say—can’t you see 
I’m busy now?” said Tommy, with a 
show of indignation. “I’m talking over 
her part with Miss Morton. Run along, 


now, like a dear good chap—I’ll see you 
directly.” 

A look of pure delight came into the 
girl’s eyes, and she waited expectantly. 


Bill looked at her once; not a muscle 
in his face moved. 

“All right, Tommy,” he said meekly. 
“I'll be in my office when you're 
through.” 

On the way to his office, Bill encoun- 
tered a wandering extra man who had 
lost his way and got into the studio by 
mistake. 

“You working to-day?” inquired Bill 
politely. 

“N-no; I—” 

“Can you read? Didn’t you see the 
signs about keeping out of the studio 
till you’ve been hired ?” 

The subsequent proceedings were not 
unlike those involved in breaking a but- 
terfly on the wheel. The extra man 
suffered keenly; he couldn't know that 
he was, so to speak, batting for Tommy 
Trent in a pinch. Bill, when he finally 
reached his desk, felt much better. 

But the outlook was dark. There was 
no doubt of that. In Tommy Trent, 
Bill recognized the artistic temperament 
in its most virulent form. It would have 
been easy to assume that Trent was 
simply putting on airs—to take it for 
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granted that success and his amazing 
leap from a weekly income of twelve 
dollars to one requiring five figures for 
its expression had gone to his head. Bill 
knew that it was worse than that. And 
his perusal of Trent’s contract had shown 
him that his hands were tied. Trent had 
the legal right to refuse to appear in any 
picture that did not suit his whim; ap- 
parently those parts of the contract had 
not been subjected to scrutiny at all be- 
fore Krantz signed it. 

Direct methods, it was plain, were not 
to be thought of. Equally unthinkable 
was it to dream of- making pictures in 
which Tommy Trent should be featured 
as a serious actor. In Trent there was 
something, call it what you like, that was 
unique—and that word is used with a 
full understanding of its implications. 
Trent, walking across a screen, falling 
over a chair, tumbling downstairs, was 
irresistibly comic. There was about him 
something wistful, appealing, even when 
he was being most outrageously and gro- 
tesquely absurd. There was some hint 
of that same tragic background that one 
saw in the Cyrano of Coquelin. But 
Trent, making serious love; Trent, in 
the midst of an intensely dramatic situa- 
tion—Dunning groaned at the thought. 

It was natural that Bill should speak 
out his mind to Helen Morton, and to 
her only. Trent had explained his views 
to her. 

“T thought I’d die!’ she said. “Billy 
—you can’t let him do it! And'he wants 
me for his lead! I couldn’t keep a 
straight face if he made love to me in 
a suit that fitted him!’ 

“You’ve got to,” said Bill grimly. 
“We're going to start by humoring him.” 

“How can you?” she asked. “Why— 
it’s impossible! Tell him how idiotic he 
is—surely you can make him see—” 

“All he’s got to do is to say that we 
refused to let him play the parts he was 
ready to play,’ said Bill. “His con- 
tract’s water-tight and iron-clad. I guess 
he wouldn’t mind sitting back and draw- 
ing his salary without working for it.” 

She stared at him, aghast. 

“You're never gcing to let him get 
away with that!” she exclaimed. 

“Not if I can help it,” he said. “And 
I’m counting on you to help. Sorry— 
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but I don’t see any way out of 
it. Liste.” 

She logked indignant, at first, 
as she h@ard the disclosure of , 
his’ plans—vague, as yet, and 
only half formed. But gradu- 
ally she began to smile. And 
when he had done, she clapped 
her hands. 

“Oh, splendid!” she cried. 

“Tt’s a chance—and _ that’s 


just about all,” said Bill morosely. 
“Still—” 
“I’m an actress,” she reminded him. 


‘And I really am one, too,”—pensively. 


ILL subordinated himself utterly in 
the next few days. He agreed 
meekly to every suggestion Tommy 
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His arm stole 


about her waist 
—and sudden- 
ly she slapped 
his face! He 
fell over back- 


ward in his sur- 


Trent made. He said that Trent 
had undoubtedly chosen an excel- 
lent ’script as the vehicle for his 
first appearance in a serious drama, 
and that the supporting cast was 
ideal. 

“IT know just the place to find the 
locations for the exterior scenes, too,” he 
said. “That quarry we need, for instance 
—for the scene where you release the 
heroine from a rock-slide by a display 
of superhuman strength, you know. 
There is an old quarry about twenty 
miles or so out—we can make it in autos. 
Say—why shouldn’t we camp out there 
for a day or two, and save some time?” 
People are pretty anxious to see your 
first release.” 

Tommy, having had his own way in 
everything, agreed graciously to this sug- 
gestion. And he made no objection when 
Bill suggested that the exterior scenes 
be made first. 

“The weather’s great now,” said Bill. 
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“Let’s grab it while the grabbing’s 
good !” 
There was an hour’s wait for 
Trent and Helen Morton the 
first morning. But they turned 


up at last in Trent’s wheeled 


“Shockin’ roads!” said Trent. “My 
word—I was afraid for my springs! 
Miss Morton looked quite faint—’pon 
my Sam, she did!” He furned toward 
her solicitously. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” she said. “I do 
feel a little faint, but we mustn’t keep 
Mr. Dunning waiting.” 

Tommy favored Bill with a scowl. 

“Don’t you worry about him!” he 
said. “You give the word, and we'll 
wait !” 

But she refused to yield, and the film- 
ing of the play began. Bill, as usual, 
gave his orders. Trent calmly ignored 
them. At first Bill said nothing, but one 
who noticed him closely would have seen 
that the veins in his forehead stood out. 

“I say, Tommy,” he said patiently 
once, “you didn’t hear me, did you? 
I’ve only allowed forty feet for that 
scene—and you use thirty registering 
emotion !”’ 

“My good chap—you annoy me!” said 
Tommy haughtily. ‘In the future kindly 
refrain from giving me instructions in 
my art! Confine your attentions to those 
members of the company who stand in 
need of kindergarten methods!” 

“Sorry,” said Bill in a muffled tone. 
“Camera!” 

They finished a scene in the abandoned 
quarry about three o’clock; and Bill, 
with a glance at the sun, clapped his 
hands sharply. 

“All right!” he said. “Come on— 
we'll hustle over to the orchard now and 
do those scenes. The light will be just 
about right.” _ 
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“My word!” said Trent. ‘You're 
spoofin'—what? It’s just time for tea, / 
say! Come on, Miss Mor- 
ton. I had my chaps leave 
a basket. Sorry, old top— 
if there’s still light and 
we're not too tired, we'll 
\ think about acting some 
=J more after we’ve had our 
tea. You quite understand 
—what ?” 
Tommy and Helen Morton 
were left in possession of the 
quarry. They sat on a flat rock, 
with the tea-basket between them, 
and as Bill climbed up the steep 
side of the pit he heard his fian- 
cée’s clear laugh behind him. Bill’s face 
wore a curious expression. And when he 
had reached level ground he turned, sud- 
denly, to the rest of the company. 

“T’m not crazy!” he announced. “I 
want you folks to listen. And if any of 
you fall down on me, there’ll be some 
vacancies around the shop! Steve—get 
busy !” 

The camera-man, as if he had been 
rehearsed in advance, disappeared at a 
dog-trot, carrying his camera. And then 
Bill, in vitriolic language, proceeded to 
make sundry obscure things clear to the 
company. There was a little gasp of 
relief as he did so. Bill’s actions had 
been suspicious, and these people liked 
him. 

Bill disposed of them all, in accord- 
ance with his plans. Then he went 
around the quarry’s edge until he found 
Steve and his camera. Steve was busy. 
He was turning his crank and counting. 
mechanically, and he did not stop doing 
either when he spoke to Bill. 

“She’s wise,” he said. “I’ve got about 
two hundred feet of a bird of a love- 
scene.” 

Bill ground his teeth and uttered a 
silent prayer for strength. Then he 
looked down into the quarry. Helen 
Morton was swaying toward Tommy, in 
the most approved ingénue manner. His 
arm stole about her waist—and suddenly 
she slapped his face! He fell over back- 
ward in his surprise; she leaped up, 
snatched at his collar, raised him to his 
feet, and slapped his face again. And 
the quarry was no longer deserted. The 
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whole company had come streaming 
down its sides, and it registered uproari- 
ous mirth—mirth so vocal that Tommy’s 
horrified protests were drowned out. 

“All right—break!” said Bill. For 
the first time since Trent’s return Bill 
looked happy. “Take that film and beat 
it back to the studio. I want it finished 
up and ready for the projection-room to- 
morrow morning, whether it can be done 
or not!” 

Then he leaped down the side of the 
quarry. Tommy, utterly unnerved, was 
trying to talk to a dozen people at once. 
Helen Morton was having a most ar- 
tistic fit of hysterics. 

“He insulted me!” she cried to Bill. 
“He t-t-ried to k-kiss me!” 

“You leave him to me!” said Bill 
grimly. He took Tommy by the shoul- 
der. “Where do you think you get off?” 
he demanded. “There isn’t anything like 
that in your contract, is there?” 

He wouldn’t let Tommy explain. 

“T’ve a good mind to beat ‘you up— 
right now!” he said. “You poor little 
rat! I knew you’d gone nutty, but I 
didn’t think you were as bad as this! 
By golly—I wi// beat you up!” 

He made a ferocious swing for 
Tommy’s head, which didn’t miss by 
more than a foot. And Tommy, squeal- 
ing, began to run. In that moment, 
seemingly, he forgot that he was the most 
highly paid actor the world had ever 
seen. When Bill, chasing him, overtook 
him, he dropped to his knees and begged 
for mercy, precisely as Tommy Trent 
would have done two years before. 

“I’m sorry—lI’ll never do it again— 
oh, please don’t hit me!” he wailed. 

He had forgotten his carefully ac- 
quired accent, it seemed. 

Bill lifted him by the scruff of his 
neck and shook him. 

“Will you be good if I let you off?” 
he asked. “Will you do what you're told? 
Will you wear your trick clothes and 
carry your comic flower and act the sort 
of stuff you know how to do?” 

“I'll do anything!’ wailed Tommy 
Trent, who would be a millionaire when 
his contract expired, if he didn’t spend 
more than two-thirds of his annual 
salary. 

‘“Well—I’ll give you one chance !”’ said 


Bill reluctantly. ‘Beat it—but be at the 
studio at nine o’clock in the morning, 
ready to work!” 

Regretfully he released his victim and 
turned away. He looked happy. Helen 
Morton it was who sat beside him in his 
roadster on the way back to town that 
evening. 

“Not that I believe he’ll keep his word 
—but it was worth doing, anyhow!” said 
Bill. ““And—well, we’ll see in the morn- 


” 


ing. 


T was even as Billy feared, Tommy’s 
artistic temperament descended upon 
him anew during the night. Moreover, 
in the studio, from the windows of which 
he could see a policeman sauntering up 
and down the road beyond the yard, his 
courage had returned. 

“There’s your trick suit, Tommy!” 
said Bill. “Shake a leg getting into it.” 

“Aw—lI say—I fancy you’ve over- 
looked a thing or two, my man,” said 
Tommy. “I’ve seen my lawyer chap, 
and he tells me I can have you sum- 
monsed, You'll lay hands on me at your 
peril. I shall.stand on my rights. I 
have decided to refuse to appear under 
your direction at all.” 

“Is that so?” said Bill sweetly. He 
took a firm grip on Tommy’s elbow and 
drew him.toward a small dark-room, at 
one end of which a white sheet hung 
upon the wall. ‘Take a look at that 
film and then tell me how you’ll enjoy 
having it released as the first of your 
new Jupiter pictures!” 

Tommy, with a growing pallor, saw 
the quarry appear on the white sheet. 
He saw himself, having tea with Helen 
Morton. He saw his face slapped, and 
instinctively he touched his cheek with 
his hand. 

“Well?” said Bill. “Cut out this Picca- 
dilly stuff—we’re down to brass tacks 
now, Tommy! Do I win?” 

A studio record was broken in the 
making of Tommy Trent’s first Jupiter 
release. Bill Dunning and his wife sat 
in the last row of the theater that was 
privileged to display the first run of 
that picture. They heard the little gasp 
that ran through the house. 

“Tommy! Tommy Trent! There he 
is! Just the same as ever!” 
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Perhaps every man _ is _ fated 
(through no merit or fault of his own 
to play the hero at one time, the cur 
at another—and, by the way, shall we 
call him a cur or a hero? 
A very unusual short story For instance, Cosmo Hagedorn was 
a hero, several times, in his forty-one 
B Alb P T h years of life. He was a hero when, 
y ert ayson icf une through sheer grit and genius, he worked 
his wav up, in fifteen unresting years, 
P from East Side sweatshop foreman to 
({LLUSTRATED BY overlord of Broadway's dont al man 
WILLIAM OBERHARDT agers. He was a hero on divers other 
occasions. Yet when all the world hys 
aapinanenn terically acclaimed him a hero, he was 
ay HERE’S a scrap of hero in no hero at all. After that, on the other 
every man. //ero is a hard jand—here is a story. a story wort 
word to define. Perhaps a_ of an abler chronicler: 
————— hero is a man who dares do 
what the average man dares not. Per- WHEN the Balkan was hustled from 
haps, though, such a man is merely a her comfortable North River berth 
fool. bv a handful of asthmatic tugs and rolled 
Perhaps a hero is a man whose nerve down the bay on her sixtieth eastbound 
and nerves are “in condition” at the trip, she carried three hundred and seven 
moment of crisis, and a coward is a __ first-cabin passengers. Among them was. 


| 
\} 
| 
1] 


man whose nerve and nerves are not. Cosmo Hagedorn. 

Perhaps a hero is just a man who goes Cosmo did not want to go to Eng! 
ahead and plods through the dreariness Important interests held him, just then 
of every day’s dull-gray twenty-four in New York. But more important 
hours, without plaint and without shirk- terests—the swift clinching of certai 
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enviable dramatic rights—dragged him 
to London. He told the reporters that 
he intended to be back at the Hagedorn 
Theater in exactly three weeks, even if 
he should have to swim part of the way 
—and he had never learned to swim. 


His play, “Ropes of Sand,”—the dar- _ 


ling of his managerial heart and the 
crowning hope of his career,—was al- 
ready in rehearsal at the Hagedorn. And 
he must return in time to instill the final 
breath of life into it—the breath that 
changed all Hagedorn productions from 
mere puppet-shows to vibrant flashes of 
real life. 

This power of making his productions 
almost uncannily vital was the very core 
of Cosmo Hagedorn’s managerial genius. 
Along his own line, there was not an- 
other play-producer like him in all New 
York. The press-agent who hectically 
termed Cosmo “The Napoleon of the 
Drama” was quite as correct, in a way, 
as was the reportorial gusher who had 
once hailed the same overdressed and 
dapper little genius as ‘““The Beau Brum- 
mel of the White Way.” 

It was this sartorial prowess, Cosmo 
honestly believed, as much as any more 
sterling quality, that had won for him, 
five years earlier, the gloriously beauti- 
ful woman he had married: the woman 
he rejoiced to deck in jewels as devotees 
drape a shrine with gems, the woman 
whom, after a half-decade, he could 
scarce bear to leave for three whole 
weeks, 

The Balkan, late at night, thirty-six 
hours later, bumped into a blanket of fog 
off the Newfoundland Banks. At risk of 
grinding to atoms any chance fishing- 
boat, the liner put on full steam, charg- 
ing along through the stifling mist at top 
speed, her myriad lights a yellow blur, 
her screws a-whiz, her hideous siren 
voice roaring dire threats to such tiny 
craft as might lie in her track. 

And at precisely one-forty-eight A. M. 
the Balkan rammed a_ water-logged 
tramp-steamer derelict that wallowed, 
decks awash, just athwart her path. 

The rest was Horror. 


N the twenty minutes before enough 
of the greasy gray Atlantic could 
gurgle through the Balkan’s ragged bow- 
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gap to sink her, there were scenes that 
have no place in the written word. It 
is enough to say that ninety-two of the 
Balkan’s three hundred and seven first- 
cabin passengers lived to be picked up 
by fishing-smacks and by a coastwise 
lumber-tramp ; also that Cosmo Hage- 
dorn’s was not one of the ninety-two 
names forwarded by telegraph to New 
York from Halifax, as survivors of the 
wreck. 

Day by day, edition by edition, the 
newspapers gleaned more and more grisly 
data about the disaster, until the amor- 
phous monster-tale began to assume co- 
gent form, and the tangled reports took 
on a logic and sequence. 

Out of the ruck of horror-stories 
blazed the name of Cosmo Hagedorn, 
hero, bathed in as pure a light as ever 
tinged the Grail itself. The story of 
his death, pieced together from fifty 
word-of-mouth fragments, ran much as 
follows: 

In the strangle and crush of the mid- 
night deck-panic, one survivor had seen 
Hagedorn—pale, but composed, even 
smiling—ask an officer’s leave to help 
lift weeping women into a lifeboat. A 
second had seen him give up his place 
in a boat to a screeching stewardess. An 
actor among the rescued had seen him 
take a life-preserver from around his own 
body and strap it tenderly around a crip- 
pled child, saying tenderly the while: 

“Don’t be frightened, little girl. 
Death is not the end; it is the begin- 
ning!” 

As the last boat’s oars clawed their 
way frantically from the side of the 
sinking ship, some one else had seen 
Cosmo Hagedorn, as exaltedly joyous 
as if going to his bridal, wave a hand 
to the departing passengers and then turn 
to speak words of comfort to his cower- 
ing fellow victims 

New York, avidly hero-worshipful as 
ever, set itself as one man to do honor 
to the martyr’s memory. Church, state 
and stage turned out at the funeral of 
the battered body (washed up on the 
coast of Nova Scotia with scores of 
others and identified as Cosmo’s). The 
list of honorary pallbearers read like 
the roster of a welcoming committee to 
visiting royalty. 





A HERO 


The theatrical district was hung in 
black for three days; the production of 
“Ropes of Sand” was postponed for a 
whole year in deference to Hagedorn’s 
death; the insurance companies unhesi- 
tatingly paid to the dead hero’s widow 
his one hundred thousand dollars of life 
insurance. 

Broadway stars subscribed to a bronze 
tablet which was at once erected along- 
side the main entrance of the Hagedorn 
Theater, and which was inscribed: 





To THE MEMORY OF A HERO-MARTYR 
COSMO HAGEDORN 
Who died that cthers might live 
and whose last words were: 
“Death is not the end; it is the beginning!” 











And, as a matter of pitiful record, 
Cosmo Hagedorn was not dead at all. 

He was not even a hero—just then. 
And it was all because he did not chance 
to possess the past, the nerves, the diges- 
tion and the blood-circulation that com- 
bine to give their owner what soldiers 
call “two A. M. courage.” 


\ HEN the jar of impact and the hell- 

howl all about him woke Hagedorn 
from the brute-slumber bred of a day 
in the salt air, he picked himself up in 
a state of dazed panic from against the 


stateroom baseboard, whither his frail 
little body had been tossed by the shock. 
He caught up a pair of trousers, wiggled 
into them, stuffed a wallet into his hip 
pocket and his feet into a pair of slip- 
pers—acting from blind instinct—and 
then scurried on deck. 

All around him, there was a mixed 
whirl of light and blackness—and pan- 
demonium. He made his way through 
the jumble to a lifeboat and tried to 
scramble into it. An officer’s elbow in 
the pit of his stomach sent him flying 
back into the milling crowd. 

Screaming, he wriggled and stamped 
his way to the next boat. Two seamen 
were lifting a sick woman over the side. 
Hagedorn darted in front of them and 
scrambled into the place allotted the 
woman. A sailor took him by the scruff 
of the neck and flung him bodily to the 
deck. 
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Cosmo pulled out his wallet. Weep- 
ing, he thrust it at the nearest officer 
and sniffiled out his own half of a bar- 
gain. The officer’s sole reply was to 
kick him into a corner. 

Hagedorn groped among a tangle 
of shifting feet as he rose from his fall, 
found'the dropped wallet and restored it 
to his hip pocket. He did not even know 
he did it; it was a throwback to days 
when every dollar meant ten hours of 
back-breaking toil. 

The crazed man staggered on, mouth- 
ing, praying, hiccoughing in abject ter- 
ror. On, out of the thick of the clamor- 
ous press about the lifeboats, into the 
darkness, he reeled. His stumbling feet 
struck against something and _ he 
sprawled across the obstacle, on all fours. 

The blue sputter of the wireless spark 
somewhere ‘above, showed Hagedorn that 
he had been tripped up by the body of 
a woman—a woman who, on her way 
form the deck-cabin to the lifeboats, 
had fainted. Before he was fairly on his 
legs again, he had his idea—a horrible 
idea, begotten of an allegedly funny 
story he had heard the day before he 
sailed. 

Through no volition of his own, he 
found himself seizing the inert woman’s 
ulster and rolling her out of it. His 
palsied fingers were momentarily steady 
as he enveloped his own slim body in the 
huge coat that fell to his slippered heels. 
It was the work of a dozen seconds to 
rip from her head the hastily pinned 
sport-hat, to jam it down on his own 
scalp and to bind her long motor-veil 
around the hat and his head. Then he 
tottered back to the lights and the 
frantic crowd again, by main strength 
smothering the hysterical moans and 
yells that crowded to his lips and whose 
timbre might betray his sex. He clasped 
his hands across his face and wormed his 
way toward the boats. 

Presently Cosmo was caught up by 
an officer and helped into the last nar- 
row space in a boat filled with’ strug- 
gling, howling people. 

The boat was lowered. So was the 
boat next to it. The bow-halyard of the 
latter boat parted with a pistol-crack, 
spilling an avalanche of maniacs into 
the black water thirty feet below. Hage- 
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dorn looked, pe 
once, over the % 
side of his own 
boat, at the : 
fearful jetsam 
that suddenly 
dotted the 
ocean’s surface § 
all about him. ( 
Then he col- 
lapsed into the 
boat’s thronged 
bottom, actively 
and excruciat- 
ingly sick..... 
The rowers 
struck out into 
the blackness. 


\ N hour later, 
three home- 

bound fishing- 
smacks chanced 
upon the_ boat 

that bore Cosmo 
Hagedorn, took off 
its surplus passengers 
—Cosmo among others 
—and turned shore- 
ward with them. The 
Balkan had been run- 
ning far closer to land 
than was her wont, 
and had gone down 
within twenty miles of 
Sable Island. At dawn 
the half-dead refugees 
of Hagedorn’s smack 
were deposited at the 
island on the pier of a 
turf-and-stone village 
that clung to the sea- 
ward edge of a black- 
rock mountain—a vil- 
lage that reeked of stale tar and staler 
codfish. 

Cosmo, the veil muffling his face, 
dumbly refused all offers of help and 
staggered away toward the clump of 
houses. He made his way unchecked 
through the sleeping village to the inn, 
at its landward extreme. On the way, he 
paused but once. Behind a hut-corner 
he freed himself of the ulster, the hat 
and the veil. He wrapped them around 
a stone, and threw them down a well. 


An actor among the rescued had se 
him take a life-preserver from 

his own body and strap it tender 
around a crippled child. 


Then, clad only in slippers, trousers 
and pajama-coat, he advanced to the 
inn and hammered at the door until he 
woke the drowsy landlord. 

“I’m just in from—from a wreck,” 
croaked Hagedorn. ‘I’m ill—very, very 
ill. I want a bed and—and a doctor. I 
can pay.” 

Then the last thread of resistance 
snapped. Cosmo proceeded to drop in 
an awkward heap at the startled land- 
lord’s feet. 
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THREE weeks later Cosmo Hagedorn 

opened his eyes. He opened them 
on a cracked ceiling that topped a set 
of moldy walls pierced by one window. 
He was lying on a corn-husk mattress, 
between sleezy gray blankets. The room 
reeked of iodoform and long-dead fish. 
Somewhere, underneath, glasses were 
clinking, and he heard a rough snatch 
of song. 

Then he was aware that a set of 
fingers were at his pulse. A_ gray- 
mustached man, with a weather-tanned 
face and eyeglasses, leaned over him 
and asked him a question. Cosmo 
blinked. He was too weak to understand. 
Soon he drifted again into senseless- 
ness. But when, in another fortnight, 
Cosmo again came to himself, his mind 
was wholly clear. The fever had run 
its brain-wracking course, leaving him 
as weak as a month-old baby, but sane 
and ready to mount the hill to life once 
more. 

He lay contentedly blinking out of 
the dirty little window toward the leaden 
sea, bit by bit piecing together the past. 
He found he could remember everything 
up to the instant he had collapsed at the 
innkeeper’s feet. He gathered, from the 
sounds below-stairs, that he was still at 
the inn, in an upper chamber. How long 
he had been there he did not know. 

A little later, the gray-mustached man 
with the glasses came into the room. He 
carried a shabby black bag. His manner, 
as he met Cosmo’s gaze, fairly exuded 
professional cheerfulness. 

“Hello, Doctor,” said 
feebly. “I’m hungry.” 

By the next day, he was strong enough 
to talk—or rather to let the doctor talk 
to him. 

“Tn the first place,” said the physician, 
“T’ve got something of yours that I took 
for safe-keeping. I tell you, for fear you 
might look for it and think it had been 
stolen.” 

He drew a wallet from his pocket, as 
he spoke. 

“You didn’t have many clothes,” ex- 
plained the doctor, ‘but I went through 
those you had, to find out who you were. 
I wanted to send for your friends—be- 
cause it looked at one time as if you were 
leaving us. 


Hagedorn 


’ 


You’re all right now; so. 
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don’t worry. In your trousers I found 
this pocketbook and a bunch of keys and 
a gold penknife and some change. The 
pocketbook was crammed with money,— 
it still is, you’ll notice,—but there wasn’t 
a word in it to identify you.” 

Cosmo had noticed, the day after the 
Balkan left port, that he had let a num- 
ber of letters and. cards accumulate in 
the wallet and that they caused a lump 
in his coat. He had emptied them into 
his trunk-tray, leaving only the money 
in the pocketbook. He was going to tell 
this to the doctor, but the latter con- 
tinued : 

“It was too great a temptation to leave 
lying around loose in a place like this. 
So I took charge of it. Here it is. By 
the way, it’s lucky for you that I’m 
summering here at the Island. I’m the 
only doctor within two hundred miles. 
I—I suppose you were in the Balkan 
wreck? Your people will have been 
worrying a lot about you. I'll send 
them a telegram at once, if you'll tell 
me where to send it.” 


EFORE Hagedorn’s mental vision 

rose a picture of his wife,—the wife 
he adored,—who must of course be 
mourning him as dead. Like white-hot 
steel the thought of her needless grief 
stabbed him. He raised himself fever- 
ishly on one shaky elbow. 

“T—” he began. 

“Wait till I get out my prescription- 
pad,” said the doctor, fumbling in his 
coat; “then I’ll write the telegrams at 
your dictation. I’m glad to be able to 
stop at least one set of people from 
mourning over a Balkan victim. There 
are too many crying women already, be- 
cause of that wreck. From Cosmo Hage- 
dorn’s widow, down to—” 

“From—from whom?” 
chokingly. 

“Cosmo Hagedorn’s. The big theat- 
rical man, you know. You probably re- 
member him on shipboard. He—” 

“T_T” grated Cosmo, his voice scal- 
ing to a foolish wheeze. 

“If you do remember him,” said the 
doctor, finding and producing the pre- 
scription-pad and sharpening a stub of 
lead-pencil, “if you do remember him, 
you can put it down among your holy 


asked Cosmo, 
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memories. He was a man—a superman. 
God grant us all as gallant a death as 
his!” 

“As—as—his?” mumbled Cosmo va- 
cantly. “Why, I—” 

“Oh, I forgot,” said the doctor. “Of 
course, you wouldn’t know. You’ve been 
laid up, ever since. But you’re about the 
only man in the civilized world that 
hasn’t heard of it. The papers—” 

“Tell me!’ whispered Cosmo, vacant- 
eyed and panting. 


HE doctor told him—told him the 

glowing story as he had gleaned it 
from New York papers, from local 
sheets, from word of mouth—told of the 
heroism, and dramatic ‘‘last words,” the 
ceremonies and tablet-erecting in New 
York. 

Cosmo, as he listened, mouth ajar, let 
himself sink from his propped elbow, 
lower and lower into the bed. Gradu- 
ally, as the brief tale progressed, the mo- 
mentary daze ef horror in the sick man’s 
brain gave place to the powers of light- 
ning-quick thought that had always been 
his in normal emergencies. 

He was dead: Cosmo Hagedorn was 
dead—dead and buried. He was dead 
and buried and a—a hero!—a hero— 
martyr whose memory a nation rejoiced 
to honor. He had “died that others 
might live.” 

How could he telegraph his wife that 
he was alive—that he had won life by 
committing the ultimate cowardice? 
That he lived because he had stolen a 
place that belonged to a woman—a 
woman who, but for him, might now be 
safe and well, instead of drowned! 

Hagedorn could see the loathing and 
stark contempt dawn in his wife’s big 
eyes. He could foresee the sneers of the 
men who hated him, the disgust-averted 
looks of the men who had been his ad- 
mirers and friends. He could hear the 
thunder of the press at his vile 
cowardice. 

He could not go back. He was dead— 
a hundredfold more dead than the poor 
battered wretch whose body had been 
mistaken for his and buried with black 
splendor under his name—a hundredfold 
more dead than any of those brave men 
who in the darkness and confusion had 
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been mistaken for him, that night on 
shipboard. 

“But I’m wasting time, prattling on 
here like an old parrot,” broke off the 
doctor. “Dictate the telegrams, man; 
and forgive me for delaying you so 
long.” 

“There aren’t any telegrams to dic- 
tate, Doctor,” said Hagedorn very 
slowly. “I have the bad luck to be all 
alone in the world. My name is Aaron 
Hinkle. I live in Boston. I’m a gar- 
ment-maker. I had just sold out my 
business and I had started on a visit to 
the old country. That’s why I had so 
much ready cash with me. When can I 
get on my feet again and start back for 
Boston ?” 


WEEK later, Cosmo Hagedorn set 

his face southward. He had eked out 
a costume from the only clothing-shop in 
a town several miles down the coast. 
Also, on the doctor’s prescription, he had 
managed to buy a pair of spectacles. For 
the illness had left his eyes weak. 

It would have needed a keener wit 
than Sherlock Holmes’ to recognize the 
erect, exquisitely groomed, clean-shaven 
Cosmo Hagedorn of yore in the present 
ill-dressed, slumping figure, topped by 
the lined old face with its six-weeks’ 
shock of grizzled beard and its huge 
tortoise-shell spectacles. Under fearful 
stress, the fugitive had reverted to type. 

The dead man found the world open 
before him—all save his own beloved 
corner of it. He had, in his wallet, a 
trifle more than two thousand dollars 
wherewith to begin life afresh. His 
mirror told him how slight was his dan- 
ger of exposure by any of his former 
friends. He was free—and he was 
dead ! 

The lure of his native city was too 
strong for him wholly to escape it. True, 
he dared not take the chance of showing 
himself in any of his old neighborhoods. 
Yet he could not bring himself to obey 
the call of prudence and settle in some 
distant town. He could not venture to 
enter theatrical life again, on even a 
humble scale, lest some new associate 
prove to be an old acquaintance. So his 
mind turned to the only other trade he 
knew. 
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N the New York district of Brooklyn 
is a vicinage known as Brownsville. 
Through it runs Belmont Avenue, a 
street of pushcarts, of stalls, of an open- 
air market, of fifty pursuits whereby the 
poor may earn a living from the poor. 
In a cross-street just off Belmont Avenue 
is a ramshackle two-story frame house of 
six rooms. 

This house was rented, a week after 
Cosmo’s recovery, by a_ shrewd, be- 
spectacled and _ bent-shouldered little 
man of middle age, Aaron Hinkle by 
name, who promptly turned five of the 
rooms into the type of garment-factory 
vulgarly known as a sweatshop—and 
who lived, all alone, in the sixth room. 
There was nothing at all remarkable 
about this Aaron Hinkle. He paid cash 
for everything ; he made no friends; he 
conformed his tiny factory—outwardly, 
at least—to the sanitation laws; and he 
was a fairly mild master to his eleven 
tallow-faced workers. Brownsville re- 


ceived him into membership without a 
second glance. 
dragged along. 


And so a full year 


ARLY one evening, Cosmo plodded 

up the creaking flight of stairs to his 
one-room home, carrying with him his 
meager delicatessen supper wrapped in a 
grease-flecked newspaper. The day was 
a holiday and the sweatshop for once 
was idle. 

Hagedorn placed his supper parcel on 
a deal table and prepared, listlessly, to 
unwrap it and to set forth its array of 
greasy fare. The weather was hot, and 
he was tired. 

He unrolled the top layer of news- 
paper from the package. Then, above 
the second layer, his hand checked itself 
in midair. Out from the soiled page 
leaped the words, in garish black type, 
across two columns: 


“ROPES OF SAND.” 


For an entire dreadful year Hagedorn 
had fought, as with wild beasts, to keep 
his mind off everything that had to do 
with his old life. In such battles—and 
by winning them—lay his sole hope of 
sanity. He had not once let himself 
think of his theater—his career—his 
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wife. It had been a Hercules conflict, 
never-ending, ever virulent, to force his 
mind away from it all. Most desperately 
hard had it been to keep his thoughts 
from his wife. Yet by almost super- 
human will-power he had achieved even 
this. And— 

“Ropes of Sand!” The play of his 
heart, the play the production of which 
he had counted on as the capstone of his 
greatness. Its magic name was glaring 
him in the face! In vain, then, had been 
his iron-kept vow to look at no news- 
paper printed in English. In vain had 
he ever turned away his eyes from fence 
billboards. The battle had been all for 
nothing. 

For, caught by surprise, he was read- 
ing—was reading and rereading—the 
“display ad” on the torn page before him. 

“*Ropes of Sand!’ ”” He mumbled the 
flamboyant advertisement half aloud: 
“Tt will be remembered that this play 
was in preparation at the time of Mr. 
Hagedorn’s tragic death. In honor of 
his memory its production was delayed 
for one year. It will be produced at the 
Hagedorn Theater to-morrow night—by 
the original cast of Mr. Hagedorn’s own 
selection—headed by—’ ” 

“T—I—oh, I must! I must!” wailed 
the wretched man, his long resistance 
going to pieces with a rush, his bony 
hands clenched as if in appeal to some 
invisible hearer. “I must! It’s—it’s my 
play—my own beautiful play—I must! 
And—and—” (his unconsciously raised 
voice sank to a guilty whisper) “ 
will be there!” 

Madly he tore off his soiled working 
clothes. His fingers all a-fumble, he be- 
gan to deck himself in his Sunday best— 
in a shiny second-hand frock coat, a pair 
of baggy black trousers, a clean cellu- 
loid collar, a fresh black string tie, large 
new shoes. He trimmed and chalked the 
cuffs of his Sunday shirt, passed a comb 
through his straggling gray-shot beard 
and thin hair, adjusted his flare-brimmed 
derby, put five dollars into his pocket 
and fared forth. 

As he locked the outer door, he 
glanced down at his key-ring—the same 
he had carried when he left the Balkan. 
One of its keys he touched now with 
almost reverent yearning ; then he sighed 
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tremulously and, shaking with ex- 
citement, scuttled off toward the 
“L” station. 

As Cosmo emerged 
from the subway at 
Times Square, the 
light, the noise, the 
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nearest speculator, 
after an amused 
look at the bent 
and shabby little 
old figure,  gra- 
ciously 
to sell him a front- 


consented 
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He looked, through nausea-mists, at the stage-box. 


Kessel was leaning forward, talking eagerly, familiarly, to 


Mrs. Hagedorn 


bustle, went to his brain. He halted at 
the top of the steps to stare and gasp. 

Presently Cosmo got hold of a frag- 
ment of his self-control and started on- 
ward again, picking a scared way 
through the heaving traffic. A _ street 
clock told him that the hour lacked ten 
minutes to eight. He quickened his 
shambling pace. In front of him blazed 
an electric sign that was as nearly ar- 
tistic as such monstrosities can be made ; 
he himself had designed it, three years 
ago: it was the sign of the Hagedorn 
Theater. And just below it, to-night; 
flared in gold-and-red fire the title 
Ropes OF SAND. 

Early as it was, people were already 
going into the theater. Several motor- 
cars were maneuvering for positions at 
its curb. On the sidewalk, speculators 
were blithely waving handfuls of vari- 
colored tickets. Hagedorn sidled up to 


Then he moved toward 
But again, mid 
way, he halted transfixed, oblivious that 
he was in anyone’s way. His gaze had 
caught and been fixed by the enormous 
shield-tablet to the right of the main en- 
trance, the tablet whereon his near- 
sighted eyes spelled out the bronze letter 
ing of the tribute to himself—to a “‘hero- 
martyr, Cosmo Hagedorn, who died that 
others might live; and whose last words 
were: ‘Death is not the end; it is the 
beginning!’ ” 

Futile tears trickled unchecked down 
the sunken cheeks and into the straggling 
beard. Something seemed tearing at the 
broken man’s heart. “‘—Then— 

“Chase on, there! D’ you think you 
own this theater? You're blockin’ the 
doorway. Chase!” 

Hagedorn ‘‘chased.” He spent the 
next half-hour slumped low in his front- 


row gallery seat. 
the theater’s side door. 
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row gallery seat far to the left, watching 
the house fill, recognizing, from above, 
his old friends, the first-nighters. He 
drank into every pore the atmosphere of 
the theater he had designed, scowling 
now and then to note some recent detail 
of “improvement” that jarred his sense 
of artistry. 


HEN, as his wandering glance 

paused, he felt his heart stop beat- 
ing. And he knew at last why he had 
come hither, why the yearning had been 
too mighty for his common sense to 
quell: six people were filing into the 
right-hand stage-box, three men and 
three women. 

One of the women seated herself in 
the box’s front seat farthest from the 
stage. A slender man with reddish hair 
sat down directly behind her. But Hage- 
dorn had no eyes save for the woma 
herself. Tall she was, and stately withal, 
with a face that bloomed without being 
blowsy and a figure that was regal with- 
out a shadow of opulence. The half- 
mourning she wore set off strikingly her 
masses of corn-gold hair and her skin’s 
clear pallor. She was an exceptionally 
beautiful woman. 

Cosmo’s heart went out to her with a 
voiceless cry of longing that well-nigh 
rent soul from body. She was his wife, 
his glorious, adorable wife, the wife for 
whom his love had ever been the one 
truly noble and unselfish thing in his 
whole life; the wife of whom he had not 
dared let himself think, this endless year, 
lest he go mad. 

“See that dame?” a youth just behind 
Cosmo asked his companion, a girl with 
richly powdered nose and elaborate one- 
sided coiffure and extreme garb. 
that dame? The one this way in the 
right stage-box? Some queen, hey? 
Cosmo Hagedorn’s widow. And the 
Schenectady-haired guy talkin’ to her— 
Hey? Oh, Schenectady hair? Twenty 
miles from Auburn, of course. —Well, 
that’s Franz Kessel. Used to be Hage- 
dorn’s partner, you know. My cousin’s 
a stenog’ in his office. My cousin says 
Kessel’s dead daffy over Mrs. Hagedorn, 
and the swell widow’s findin’ Kessel 
easier an’ easier to look at all the time. 
It’ll be a case of marry, along about 
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spring. That’s an inside tip, girlie. 
Keep it dark. It’s straight, all right, all 
right. D’ I ever tell you I used to be an 
usher here once when Hagedorn was on 
deck? He—’” 

OSMO heard no more. The surge 

and hammer of blood in his ears 
deafened him. His wife—and Franz 
Kessel! It—it—why, it was preposter- 
ous. And yet—why wasn’t it the most 
natural thing in all the world? 

He looked, through nausea-mists, at 
the stage-box. Kessel was leaning for 
ward, talking eagerly, familiarly, to Mrs 
Hagedorn. Their heads were almost 
touching. There was a light in her big 
eyes that— 

It couldn’t be! It must not be! Why. 
it—it would be—digamy. It would be'a 
crime—a crime punishable by law, a sin 
She could not marry. If ever the truth 
should come out, it would ruin her life. 
it would smear her with black shame. 
And the truth has such a terrible way of 
coming out, soon or late, do what one 
will to bury it. 

The thing must be stopped. He him 
self must stop it—somehow, and at any 
price. He must see her—privately, of 
course—and tell her what had happened 
He shivered with a sick chill as again he 
conjured up the scornful horror that 
would come into her dear face. Then a 
little gust of self-pitvying anger racked 
the tortured man. He loved her: he had 
been so good to her; he had striven so 
desperately to make her happy! Surely 
she might have remained true to his 
memory just ‘a little longer. He had 
been barely a year dead. Dead? Yes, 
he Aad been dead. But now he was 
writhing in hell, too. 


THE curtain went up. 
For two hours and a half Cosmo 
Hagedorn sat numb, inert, his body life- 


less, his brain aflame. At such rare in- 
tervals as he could tear his thoughts 
away from his wife and from the peril 
that threatened her he followed in agony 
the progress of the play. 

Other hands had been at work on this 
masterpiece of his—deft hands, inspired 
hands. They had improved on Cosmo’s 
original ideas for the production. He 
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was forced to admit that even to him- 
self. His own supposedly inimitable 
touch had been bettered. The knowledge 
stung him. But such reflections plagued 
him only now and then, through the 
evening. His thoughts, in the main, were 
fixed in anguish on the crisis his wife 
was facing. Before the last curtain fell, 
his resolve was taken. It was a resolve 
that wrung cold sweat from his face and 
body. Yet, somehow, it never once oc- 
cured to him to flinch. 

Cosmo was the first galleryite to reach 
the sidewalk after the play’s end. Duck- 
ing through moving labyrinths bounded 
on every side by automobiles, taxies and 
trolley-cars, he shot across Broadway 
and down the subway stairs—on the up- 
town side. A few minutes later he 
emerged on Broadway again at a point 
three miles farther uptown. Scurrying 
furtively along a cross-street, he pres- 
ently came out upon Riverside Drive, a 
block from the tall apartment-house 
where once he had made his home. A 
look at a telephone directory in a corner 
drug-store had told him his wife still 
lived there. 

The presence of his one-time latchkey 
on his ring had given him the plan. 
Passing the house’s gaudy portals, he 
went around to the servants’ entrance and 
thence to the servants’ stairway. He met 
no one. Up the interminable winding 
iron stairs the little man plodded, taking 
cautious note of each floor. 

At length, quite winded, he reached 
the floor he sought and went along the 
narrow passage leading to the ornate 
front landing. At his apartment’s door 
he paused again, listened for a moment 
—and then noiselessly let himself in with 
his latchkey. 

On tiptoe he sped to the dim-lighted 
living-room. Through the open doorway 
of this he could see the adjacent dining- 
room and the pantry beyond. In the 
pantry dozed a manservant. 

On feet of silence Cosmo crossed the 
living-room to one of the windows. The 
window-embrasure was deep. In front 
of it hung a filmy curtain. Behind this 
curtain slipped Cosmo Hagedorn, 
crouching low in the embrasure. 

His plan was quite simple. Soon his 
wife would come home. Such servants as 
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were still up would be dismissed for the 
night. When she should be alone, he 
would come from his hiding-place, make 
himself known, tell his story and, thus 
having saved her from the crime of 
bigamy and having befouled his honored 
image in her heart, he would slink away 
again. 

Yes, the plan was simple. But fate 
sometimes abhors simplicity as much as 
nature loathes complexity. Which is why 
the simplest arrangements seem most 
often to fall through. 

Cosmo, from his hiding-place, peered 
out through the loose-woven curtain into 
the living-room. By the faint light of 
one rose-colored lamp he could see that 
the apartment was little changed—even 
to furniture arrangement—-since his de- 
parture. The myriad details that his 
money and his wife’s taste had provided 
were in much ‘their former places. Each 
bore to him its own separate pang of 
homesickness—even to the great Sargent 
portrait of himself that hung above the 
fireplace and at the base of which now 
stood a wide bowl of violets. 


FTER a _ ten-minute 
— 
doorbell rang. 


eternity the 
The drowsy man- 
servant started violently awake and 
answered the call. A moment later 
Cosmo heard his wife tell the man he 
need sit up no longer. Then she came 
into the living-room. At her heels was 
Franz Kessel. Cosmo had lifted one 
foot to step forward. Now he shrank 
back into his corner. 

“T ought not to have let you come in,” 
the woman was saying to Kessel. “It is 
so late and I am so tired. I could have 
sent you the contracts just as well in 
the morning. Here they are. And now 
if you’ll excuse me, Franz, I’m going to 
say good night, and—” 

“Vou aren’t saying good night because 
you're tired,’”’ corrected the visitor. “You 
are saying it to get rid of me. Why, 
Hilda? When I have so much to say— 
so much I must say and that—’’ 

“And that I have no right to let you 
say,’ she broke in. “Franz, how often 
must I tell you that it’s all useless? It 
only makes it harder for us both, to have 
you bring up this forbidden theme every 
time we are alone. Can’t you see that?” 
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“No,” said Kessel, obstinately deaf to 
her plea, “I can’t. And neither can you, 
dear heart. Hilda, you are so honest, so 
square—the truest, squarest woman I 
ever knew. Why can’t you be honest 
with yourself—with me? You love me. 
You know you love me. You know I’ve 
loved you from the day I saw you. Why 
must you pretend—” 

“Don’t,” she begged; but he went on 
doggedly: 

“You love me. Why wont you marry 
me, Hilda?” 

“T have told you, I—” 

“You told me once that Cosmo Hage- 
dorn’s wife could not marry any other 
man. That is nonsense. It is worse than 
nonsense. While Cosmo lived, I was the 
loyalest friend he had. I'd have bitten 
out my tongue sooner than speak a word 
of love to you while he was alive— 
though, God knows, it was a fierce 
enough fight to keep still. It wasn’t for 
months and months after he left us that 
I dared speak. But I have dared. And 
I dare now. - There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in a love like mine. I’m not 
worthy of a wonder-girl like you. I 
know that. No man is. But I have a 


right to love you and to tell you I love 
you.” 
“You have no right,” she denied, a 


falter in her sweet voice. ‘“‘No man has. 
Oh, can’t you understand, Franz? I—” 

“T understand only that I love you, 
dear,” he made answer. “And I believe 
—in my heart I believe you love me.” 

“J—[—” 

“If I thought you didn’t love me,” he 
persisted, “if I thought your love was in 
the grave with Cosmo Hagedorn, do you 
suppose I’d trouble you with my silly 
worship? But something tells me you 
love me—whether you confess it, even to 
yourself, or not. And—forgive me, dear 
—I know you never loved Cosmo the 
way a wife cares for the one man in the 
world. You made him happy. You de- 
voted your life to him. You met his 
every wish more than halfway. I grant 
that. But I know women—as much as a 
mere man can ever hope to.- And I 
watched you so closely in those days! 
No. You didn’t love him—as you love 
me.” 


“Vou are abominable!” she flashed. 
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“You have no right to say such things. 
They are not—they are not—”’ She 
hesitated. 

“They are not true,”’ he supplemented. 
“Listen, Hilda: If. you will look me 
straight in the eyes and tell me that what 
I’ve just said is not true, and if you'll 
tell me you don’t love me—then I prom- 
ise solemnly I'll never see you again. 
Tell me.” 

“You—you are unjust,” she stam- 
mered. ‘“I—” 

“Tell me,” he repeated. 

“Oh, go, please! I’m very tired.” 

“Tell me.” 

“You have no right to ask such—”’ 

“T have the right of every man to be 
happy. Tell me.” 

“T wont answer you.” 

“Hilda, you love me. 
love me.” 

She made as though to speak, in quick 
indignation. Then, without warning, the 
tension snapped. She sank into a chair in 
front of him, burying her flushed face 
in her hands and weeping passionately. 

“T—I—I do love you, Franz,” she 
sobbed, weakly resisting his efforts to 
draw him to her as he flung himself on 
his knees at her side. “I do. I always 
did—just as you knew I did, even—even 
in the other days. But—it doesn’t 
change things. It—” 

“It changes the whole world!” cried 
the man exultantly, his arms close about 
her shaking body. 

She shrank out of his embrace, and by 
a tremendous effort forced herself into 
some semblance of calm. 

“Why do you make me shame myself 
like this?”’ she demanded in tremulous 
vehemence. ‘“Couldn’t you leave me even 
a rag of self-respect? You said you 
wanted the truth? Then you can have 
it. I love you. I always loved you, 
though I used to hate myself for it. 
And—” 

“Hilda! Sweetheart of mine! I—” 

“Wait! I love you. If Cosmo had 
died as other men die,—if I had loved 
him as other wives love their husbands,— 
I might have been glad and proud—yes, 
proud !—to come to you now. But—” 

“Vou love me!” he exclaimed in awed 
delight. “That is all that matters. And 
we—” 


Tell me 


you 
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“It is the /ast that matters,” she de- 
nied, still swayed by that same strange 
vehemence. “You asked me for the 
truth. I am going to tell it to you: I 
didn’t love Cosmo. I respected him; I 
admired him; I liked him. I thought 
love would come. That’s why I married 
him. Then, when I found I could never 
hope to care for him the way I wanted 
to, I realized I’d done him a terrible 
wrong in letting him marry me. And I 
tried to make 
up to him for 
it, by never 
letting him 
know — by 
doing and 
being every- 
thing to him that . 

I thought a real 
wife ought to do 
and bee And 
after a time it 
was almost easy 

until — until | 
met you.” 

‘“‘“Hilda! 

My—” 

“Then came _ the 
awful days and 
‘nights. So many— 
many — man y— of 
them! If you knew 
how I despised my- 
self, how I hated 
myself !” 


“When the news of his death was brought to me,” she 


went on, “I saw the way to atone.” 
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“You sha’n’t talk so! You were—”’ 

“When the news of his death was 
brought to me,” she went on self- 
scourgingly, “I saw a way to atone. 
Wicked at heart as I had been, I had 
given him his ideal of true womanhood. 
He had told me so, himself, again and 
again. And I know it was that ideal of 
womanhood which made him help 
women into the lifeboats and refuse 
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a place in the boats himself. It was the 
ideal of me that made him take off his 
life-belt and give it to a little crippled 
girl. I know it as well as though I had 
been there when he did it. He used to 
tell me that our love—his and mine— 
would live beyond the grave. That is 
what he meant when he said ‘Death is 
not the end; it is the beginning.” He—” 

“But, Hilda, even if he—” 

“T heard all that; and I saw my 
chance to make atonement for the wrong 
I had done him in not loving him and 
in secretly loving another man. He had 
given up his life to be true to his ideal. 
So would I give up the rest of my own 
worthless life to be true to that ideal 
and to his memory. Now, can you see 
why love is not for me and why I—” 

“No!” he declared almost savagely. 
“The living have some rights, too, as 
well as the dead. Our love for each other 
did not wrong him. We were true to him 
to the day of his death.- Must both our 
lives be shipwrecked forever, just be- 
cause you think you owe it to his mem- 
ory? That is not atonement, Hilda. It 
is human sacrifice—hideous human sacri- 
fice. You are sacrificing not only your- 
self, but me. God put this great love in 
our hearts. We are blaspheming Him if 
we try to crush His gift. You love me; 
yet, for a false sense of duty, you want 
to ruin all my future. Is that fair? Is 
it honest ?” 

“Franz!” 

“Cosmo was a big man. He would be 
the last person to want you to be miser- 
able and lonely for the rest of your days 
—or to want me, his best friend,-to break 
my heart. Hilda, you are going to marry 
me |” 

“No! No. I—” 

He caught her in his arms. She 
sought to thrust him back. He held her 
the closer, his lips to hers, and saying 
exultantly over and over again: 

“You are going to marry me! You are 
going to marry me!” 

Here was no mesh of argument, no 
flawed logic. Here alone was the ulti- 
mate mate-appeal—all-powerful, terrible 
in its starkly primitive intensity, in- 
vincible as cyclone or lightning-stroke. 

Little by little the woman’s hysteric re- 
sistance ebbed. She ceased to struggle, 
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ceased to deny. As though moved by a 
force outside herself, her bare arms 
gradually rose and, inch by inch, en- 
circled Kessel’s neck. 
“I—I do love you, 
panted, in weary surrender. 
And their lips met. 
“You are going to marry me!” 
“Y—yes!” she whispered happily. 
“And now go, darling. It is very late.” 


5 


Franz!’ she 


THEN Franz Kessel left the apart- 
ment, she went to the door with him 
—then slowly came back into the living- 
room. Straight up to Cosmo Hage 
dorn’s portrait she glided ; she looked up 
at it for a moment and then, in a tor- 
rent of tears, threw herself upon her 
knees beneath the picture. 

“Cosmo!” she sobbed. ‘Forgive me, 
dear. I tried not to. I did, indeed. But 
—but, I love him so! I love him so! 
Try to understand, wont you, dear—and 
forgive me? Oh, if you were here, I 
know you'd forgive me! I love him so!” 

Not until long after she had gone to 
her own room did Cosmo Hagedorn 
creep out from his hiding-place. Noise- 
lessly he padded across the floor; noise- 
lessly he let himself out of the apart- 
ment; with silently fleet steps he gained 
the street. Across empty Riverside 
Drive he walked, and into the river-edge 
park beyond. 

An odd transformation had come over 
Hagedorn. The work-bent shoulders 
were splendidly erect, the grizzled head 
was high. On the haggardly sallow face 
was a smile, the first that had graced it 
in more than a year—a smile that 
changed and glorified the meager visage 
and that seemed to throw upon it a 
strange light, as from within. 

Across the Drive moved the transfig- 
ured man, across the grassy park beyond, 
all the way to a pier that jutted into the 
whispering river. Thence, with unhes- 
itant step, out upon the deserted pier to 
its farthest end—and still onward. 

As the shining dark water rushed up 
to meet him, Cosmo found himself 
thinking of a catch-phrase he vaguely 
remembered having heard somewhere: 
“Death is not the end; it is the begin- 
ning !” 

There’s a scrap of hero in every man. 











HE alluring pitfalls that trap 
the youth of to-day are shown 
up under the clear light of 
understanding in this power- 
ful story, “The Sins of the 
Children,” by Cosmo Hamilton. 
Peter Guthrie is the foremost of the 
“children.” He is the son of a New York 
physician who has been endowed with 
millions to study disease. A Rhodes 
scholarship takes Peter to Oxford. His 
roommate there is Nicholas Kenyon, an 
elegant member of that 


into his arms, whispering that she loves 
him. Peter is suddenly drunk with the 
touch of her, but gains control of him- 
self and courteously gets rid of her. 


N New York, too, Nick’s influence is 
at work. Graham Guthrie visits a gam- 
bling apartment recommended by the 
English profligate. There a gazelle-eyed 
dancer pleads with him to save her. Her 
plan succeeds and Graham takes her 
away with him. Then, not knowing what 
to do with her, he esta 





class of aristocratic 
roguery that lives by its 
wits. Peter is an athlete, 
boyish and generous. 
“Nick” is a clever and 
amusing parasite, the son 
of a peer of the same type. 

“What’s this devilish 
provincialism that hangs 
to you?” asks Nick one 
night when Peter refuses 
to accompany him. 

Peter laughs at the 
other’s peevishness—then 
explains: “The whole 
thing comes to this, Nick: 
The girl I marry is going 





A Complete 
Resume 
of the 
Preceding 
Chapters of 
“The Sins of 
the Children” 


lishes her in an apartment. 
Shortly after that Peter 
comes home, bringing 
Nick for a visit. 

Nick now finds a second 
obstacle to his plans to 
live off Graham and Peter. 
Graham is worried over 
the expense*of his apart- 
ment and what to do with 
the dancer. He does not 
dare to go to his father. 
Nick decides to show the 
dancer up to Graham and 
rid him of her. So he 
persuades Peter to go 
with him and Graham to 








to be clean. I believe in 

fairness. I’m going to be clean too. 
That’s all there is to it.” And Nick gives 
up trying more persuasion for the time. 

Peter is the oldest of four children. 
The others are a brother, Graham, al- 
ready a broker in Wall Street; a sister, 
Belle, a débutante of the year before; 
and a younger sister, Ethel, still in 
school. All have been brought up by an 
indulgent mother, because their father 
has been so absorbed in his work in pro- 
viding for them that he has never had 
time to share their interests. 

The Guthries, with Betty Townsend, 
a friend of Belle’s, visit Oxford. Nick, 
looking to probable gain, makes himself 
delightfully entertaining to all the mem- 
bers of the party. Belle falls in love 
with him, and before they leave, Peter 
wins Betty Townsend’s consent to marry 
him. 

Nick immediately scents danger to his 
plans to live off Peter and tries to in- 
terest him in some chorus girls. His at- 
tenipt fails. He then takes the young 
American to the home of his father, Lord 
Shropshire, where “Baby” Lennox, a 
mysterious beauty, also of the parasite 
type, is a guest. She readily agrees to 
help save Peter from marriage. She sees 
to it that her room is next to his. One 
night she rushes in upon him. She pre- 
tends to be frightened and throws herself 


the gambling apartment. 
There Nick leads a girl to talk about the 
place. She soon proves to Graham that 
his dancer was no victim and has fooled 
him. Graham starts in fury to denounce 
her. 

Peter follows, glad to get away from 
the place. But two men block his pas- 
sage. Angered, he fights them out of 
the way and hurries to the street hatless 
and disheveled. There Nick calls, “Come 
on, or Papowsky will make it hot for 
us.” And Betty’s father, going home late 
from his club, hears the evil name, looks 
at the youths just come out from there, 
and sees Peter. “I don’t give my daugh- 
ter to a man who shares her with women 
like Papowsky,” he tells Peter. ‘“Con- 
sider yourself free.” 

Peter is stunned but Nick is delighted. 
He congratulates himself that everything 
is working his way — everything — for 
Peter is now free, Graham shat to be, 
and he has Secured Belle, who openly 
shows her rapture about him, without 
binding himself to anything definite. And 
not only have these three children of par- 
ents who leave them to their own de- 
vices fallen into danger. Ethel, the 
youngest, is carrying on what she con- 
siders a very romantic affair. She is 
allowing the youth next door to enter 
her room by a rope ladder and call on 
her every evening there. 











A brilliant novel by the author of 
“The Blindness of Virtue.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
; HAT night was one 

‘i of the most extraordinary that 

Peter ever spent. Although he 

was smarting under the terri- 

ble injustice of Ranken Townsend’s few 

but very definite words, and felt like a 

man who had suddenly come upon an 

abyss, he took Graham in hand and de- 
voted himself to the poor boy. 

All the way home in the cab Graham 
had been more or less held down by 
Kenyon and his brother. His brain was 
in a wild chaos. The realization that he 
had been tricked and made a fool of hit 
him hard. In his first great flush of 
anger he was filled with an overwhelm- 
ing desire to go to the apartment in 
which he had placed Ita Strabosck and 
smash it up. He wanted to have the 
satisfaction of breaking and ripping 
apart every piece of furniture that he 
had bought to make her comfortable 
and happy, and make. an absolute 
wreck of the place. He wanted also 
to order that girl out into the street. 
At that moment he no longer cared what 
happened to her or where she went. His 
vanity had received its first rude shock. 

All the way home Graham raved at 
the top of his voice and struggled to get 
away from the men who were looking 
after him. It took all Peter’s strength 
to hold him tight. It was by no means 
a good sight to see this young man, who 
only half an hour before had been ex- 
hilarated by champagne and the feeling 
that he was really of some account as a 
man of the world, reduced to a condition 
of utter weariness by his violent out- 
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bursts. At first he absolutely 
refused to enter the house 
and insisted upon walking 
up and down the street. Finally, by 
making an appeal to his brother’s affec- 
tion, Peter persuaded him to go in 
quietly and up to his own room. There, 
pale and exhausted and entirely out of 
spirits, Graham turned quickly on his 
brother. “Keep Kenyon out,” he said. 
“For God’s sake, keep Kenyon out! I 
want you.” 

Kenyon heard these words and 
smiled to himself, nodded to Peter and 
went downstairs again to make himself 
comfortable in the library and have a 
final cigarette before going to bed. He 
had every reason for self-congratulation. 
Graham was free; and it looked as 
though Peter also could now be made 
useful again. 

It was not much after one o’clock 
when Peter shut the door of Graham’s 
bedroom. From then onwards he turned 
himself into a sort of nurse, doing his 
best to concentrate all his thoughts on 
his brother’s trouble and keep his own 
until such time as he could deal with it; 
and while Graham poured out his heart, 
—going over his story of the Ita Stra- 
bosck rescue again and again,—Peter 
quietly undressed him, bit by bit. “Yes, 
old man,” he kept saying, “I quite 
understand; but what you’ve got to do 
now is to get to bed and to sleep. Let 
me take off your coat That's right. 
Now sit down for a second. Now let me 
undo your shoes. It’s a jolly good thing 
I came home. You bet your life I’ll 
stand by you and see you through—you 
bet your life I will!” 
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“And you swear you'll not. say any- 
thing about this to Mother or Belle, and 
especially Father—even if I’m ill? You 
swear it?” 

“Of course,’ 


* said Peter. 

HERE was something comical as 

well as pathetic in the sight of this 
big fellow playing the nurse to this 
distraught boy—undoing his tie, taking 
off his collar and gradually getting him 
ready for bed. It was along and diffi- 
cult process and needed consummate 
tact, tender firmness and quiet deter- 
mination. A hundred times Graham 
would spring to his feet and—with one 
shoe on and one shoe off, minus coat 
and waistcoat, tie and collar—pace the 
room from end to end, gesticulating 
wildly, sending out a torrent of words 
in a hoarse whisper—sometimes almost 
on the verge of tears. He was only 
twenty-four—not much more than a boy. 
It was very hard luck that he should be 
up against so sordid a slice of life at 
a time when he stood at the beginning 
of everything. 

But Peter knew intuitively that it was 
absolutely necessary for Graham to rid 


his system of this Strabosck poison and 
empty out his heart and soul before he 
could be put to sleep, like a tired child. 
And so, with the utmost patience, he 
subjected himself to play the part of a 
mental as well as a physical nurse. 


Better than that, he mothered his 
brother, soothed him down, sym- 
pathized with him, assured him again 
and again that he had done the only 
possible thing; and finally, as the first 
touch of dawn crept into the room, 
Peter had the infinite satisfaction of 
pulling the bedclothes about his 
brother’s shoulders and seeing his dark 
head buried in his pillow. 

Even then Peter was not wholly satis- 
fied. Creeping upon tiptoe about the 
room, he laid hands on Graham’s razors 
and put them in his pocket. He was 
possessed with a sort of terror that the 
boy might wake up and, acting under a 
strong revulsion of feeling, cut his 
throat. It must be remembered that he 
had watched a human being under the 
strain and stress of a very strong and 
terrible emotion, and he was naturally 
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afraid. He knew his brother’s excitable 
temperament. 

Not content with having got Graham 
to bed and to sleep and. securing the 
razors which might be used in a mo- 
ment of impetuousness, Peter stayed on, 
sat down near the bed and listened to 
one after another of the sounds of the 
great city’s awakening. It was then that 
he permitted himself to think back. He 
didn’t remember the fracas in the 
studio apartment. He repeated to him- 
self over and over again the words of 
Ranken Townsend: ‘So this was your 
precious business engagement! Well, I 
don’t give my daughter to a man who 
shares her with women like Papowsky ; 
so you may consider yourself free.”’ In 
his mind’s eye he could see the tall artist 
march away. He felt again as though 
he had been kicked in the mouth. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


ANKEN TOWNSEND had §ar- 
ranged a sitting with Madam 
Mascheri, the famous opera singer, at 
eleven o’clock. He entered his studio at 
ten, and the first thing he did was to 
ring up one of his best friends and get 
into a quarrel with him. He had already 
so surprised his old servant at breakfast 
that she had retired to the kitchen in 
tears. He was angry and sore, and there 
was likely to be a nice clash in the studio 
when he said sharp things to the spoiled 
lady who considered that all men were 
in their proper places only when they 
were at her feet. 

Ranken Townsend - was 
angry. He was disappointed—mentally 
sick, completely out of gear. He had 
seen Peter Guthrie,—and there was no 
argument about the fact,—come out of 
a gambling-house, disheveled and ap- 
parently drunk. It was a sad blow to 
him. The effects of it had kept him 
awake nearly all night. Betty was the 
apple of his eye. He was going to pro- 
tect her at all costs, and he knew that 
in doing so he must bring great un- 
happiness into her life. He had believed 
in Peter Guthrie. He had seemed to him 
to be a big, strong, clean, honest, simple, 
true fellow who had gone straight and 
who meant to continue to go straight. It 


more than 




















The song ceased abruptly. There was a cry of well-simulated joy, and the girl, with her hair frowzled and a thin dressing- 
gown over her nightdress, ran into the room with naked feet. She drew up short when she saw the expression on Gra- 
ham’s face, and Peter’s square shoulders behind him. “Something ees ze matter,” she said. ‘“‘Oh, tell me!” Second 

nature and constant practice made the girl begin to act. 


This was obviously an opportunity for being dramatic. 
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meant'a tremendous amount, an alto- 
gether incalculable amount to him as a 
father, to find his estimate wrong. 

The telephone-bell rang. He stalked 
across to it. “Well?” he said. “What’s 
that? Who did you say? Send him up 
at once.” And then, with his jaw set 
and his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets, he took up a stand in the 
middle of the studio and waited. 

It was Peter. He came in quietly and 
looked very tired. “Good morning, Mr. 
Townsend,” he said. 

The answer was sharp and antago- 
nistic. “I don’t agree with you.” 

Peter put down his hat and stick, 
went up to the artist and stood in front 
of him squarely and without fear. 
“You're going to withdraw what you 
said last night.” 

“You think so?” 

“Ves,” 

“Why?” 

“Because it was unjust, and no man is 
hanged in these times before he’s given 
a chance to defend himself.” 

“No one is going to hang you, Peter 
Guthrie. You've hanged yourself.” 

“No, no,” said Peter, “that wont do. 


It isn’t like you to adopt this attitude, 


and I must 
properly.” 

Townsend shot out a short laugh. 
“There’s no need for you to ask me to 
do that. My treatment of you is going 
to be so proper that this is going to be 
the last time you'll come into this studio. 
I’ve done with you. So far as I’m con- 
cerned, you’re over. Betty isn’t going 
to see you or hear from you again. I 
consider that it was a mighty good acci- 
dent that took me into Fortieth Street 
last night. That’s all I have to say.” 

Peter didn’t budge. He just squared 
his shoulders and tilted his chin a little 
more. “I don’t think that’s all you’ve 
got to say,” he said. “I quite understand 
that you had a bad shock when you saw 
me coming out of that place last night. 
If I were in your shoes, I should say 
just what you’re saying now.” 

“It’s something to win your ap- 
proval,”’ said Townsend sarcastically, 
“and I’m sure I’m very much obliged to 
you for coming downtown to give me 
your praise.” 


ask you to treat me 
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“Oh, don’t talk like that,” said Peter. 
“It doesn’t do any good, and it doesn’t 
help to clear things up.” 

“You can’t clear things up. Neither 
of us can. You began by lying to me 
when you said you had a business en- 
gagement, and you wound up by coming 
drunk out of the rottenest house in this 
city. And see here! I don’t like your 
tone. I’m not standing here to be re- 
proved by you for my attitude in this 
matter. I might be more inclined to give 
you a chance if you made a clean breast 
of it.” 

“T wish I could,” said Peter, “but I 
can’t. All I can tell you is that I had to 
go to that place last night for a very 
good reason. I’d never been there be- 
fore, and I shall never go there again. I 
hadn’t even heard of the place until a 
few days ago. You’ve got to accept my 
word of honor that I went there with a 
friend of mine to get a man who means 
a very great deal to me out of bad 
trouble.” 

“It’s taken you some time to think 
that out,” said Townsend brutally. 


ETER winced as if he had been 
struck. He had gone to the studio 
under the belief that everything would 
be quite easy. He was honest; his con- 
science was clear; he was not a liar. 
Surely his word would be accepted. 
Whatever happened, he wasn’t going to 
be disloyal to his brother. Apart from 
the fact that he had sworn not to give 
Graham away, he wasn’t the kind that 
blabbed. He tried again, still keeping 
himself well under control, although he 
was unable to hide the fact that Ranken 
Townsend’s utter disbelief in him hurt 
deeply. 

“Mr. Townsend,” he said, “I don’t 
want to do anything to make you more 
angry than you are. It’s perfectly 
simple for you to say that you wont 
have me marry Betty. But remember 
this: I’ve only got to go to Betty and 
ask her to marry me, with or without 
your consent, and she will. If you don’t 
believe me, you don’t know Betty.” 

“Ah! but that’s exactly where you 
make your mistake,” said Townsend. “I 
do know Betty. And let me tell you this, 
Peter Guthrie: My girl has been 
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brought up. She hasn’t been dragged up 
or allowed to bring herself up. The 
consequence is that she’s not among the 
army of present-day girls who look upon 
their fathers and mothers as any old 
trash to be swept aside and overridden 
whenever it suits them to do so. I’m the 
man to whom she owes all the happiness 
and comfort that she’s known. I’m the 
man who’s proud to be responsible for 
her, to whom she belongs. and who 
knows a wide stretch more of life and 
its troubles than she does—and, not 
being an empty-headed, individualistic, 
precocious little fool, she knows it too. 
She belongs to a past decade—to an old- 
fashioned family. Therefore what I say 
goes; and if I tell her that, for a very 
good reason, I den’t want her to have 
anything to do with you, she will be 
desperately unhappy, but she’ll not ques- 
tion my authority or my right to say so. 

“These are facts, however absurd and 
strange they may appear to you. I think 
it would be a darned good thing if other 
fathers took the trouble to get on the 
same footing with their daughters. 
There’d be less unhappiness and fewer 
grave misakes if they did.” He was 
almost on the verge of adding: ‘Look 
at your sister Belle, if you don’t believe 
me.” 

Peter had nothing to say. 

The two men stood facing one an- 
other, gravely, in silence. And - then 
Peter nodded. “I’m glad you're Betty’s 
father,” he said at last. “She owes you 
more than she can ever pay back. I give 
you my word that I sha’n’t attempt to 
dispute your authority. I respect you, 
Mr. Townsend, and when I marry Betty, 
I want to have your consent and ap- 
proval. I also give you my word that it 
was absolutely necessary for me to go to 
Papowsky’s last night, without any ex- 
planation whatever. Are you going to 
take it?” 

“No,” said Townsend, “I’m _ not. 
Even if I’d known you for years, what 
you ask is too much for me to swallow. 
Good Lord, man! can’t you see that I’m 
protecting my daughter—the one person 
I love in this world, the one person 
whose happiness means more to me than 
anything on earth? Why should I be- 
lieve that you’re different from other 
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young men—the average young man 
whom I see every day, who no more 
cares about going clean to the woman he 
is going to marry than he does for run- 
ning straight afterwards? 

“I don’t know you, and hitherto I’ve 
accepted you on your face value. When 
it comes to the question of a man’s trust- 
ing his daughter to the first person who 
comes and asks him for her, he’s got to 
be pretty sure of what he’s doing. In any 
case, I don’t hold with the old saying 
that ‘young men will be young men.’ You 
may sow your wild oats if you like, but 
they’re not going to blossom in the gar- 
den of a little girl who belongs to me. 
In that respect, I’m as narrow-minded 
as a Quaker. And let me tell you this 
finally: I know the sort of place that 
Papowsky’s is. I know what goes on 
there and the sort of people who fre- 
quent it. To my mind, any man who’s 
seen coming out of it does for himself 
as the future husband of any good girl. 
If you have, as you say, a good reason 
for going there, tell it to me. If not, 
get out.” 

The artist had said these things with 
intense feeling. Hard as they were, 
Peter had to acknowledge that they were 
right. Just for one instant he wavered. 
He was on the point of giving the whole 
story away. Then his loyalty to his 
brother came back to him. He would 
rather be shot than go back on the man 
who had trusted him and with whom he 
had grown up with such deep affection. 
“Very well,” he said, “that settles it. 
I've nothing more to say. But one of 
these days I'll prove that my word of 
honor was worth taking. Meantime, you 
can’t stop me from loving Betty, and 
you'll never be able to stop Betty from 
loving me.” 

He turned on his heel, took up his hat 
and stick and went out. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


GRAHAM was sitting up in bed when 

Peter returned to his room. 
looking about him with an expression 
of queer surprise—puzzled, apparently, 
to find himself in his room. 


He was 


“Oh, hello. old 
“How d’you feel ?” 


man!” said Peter. 
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When the Doctor realized what had been done, that the signature on the check was not his own, although it we 
desk and sat down. Holding his breath, Peter watched him tear the check out and quietly make out a 
his hand. ‘Am I such an ogre that my children are afraid to bring their trou 
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cleverly copied, they saw him wince and shut his eyes. After a moment of peculiar hesitation he drew his chair up to the 
for precisely the same amount. Then the Doctor got up and stood in front of Graham with the new check in 
me?” he said in a broken voice. ‘What have I ever done to deserve this, Graham?” 
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Graham put his hand up to his head. 
“T don’t know yet. Have I been asleep? 
I thought I’d been in a railway accident. 
I was looking about for the broken 
girders and the ghastly signs of a 
smash.” 

He got slowly out of bed, put on his 
slippers and walked up and down for 
a few minutes with a heavy frown on 
his face. The emotion of the night be- 
fore had left its marks. He stopped in 
front of a chair on the back of which 
his evening clothes were hanging neatly. 
He noticed—at first with irritation— 
that the things on his dressing-table had 
been rearranged—tampered with. It 
didn’t look as he liked it to look. Some- 
thing had been taken away. It dawned 
on him that all his razors had been re- 
moved—and the fact sent a sort of 
electric shock through his brain as it 
passed through. He went over to the 
window and looked out into the street. 
The sun glorified everything with its 
wonderful touch. Good God! To think 
that he might be standing at that very 
moment on the other side of the great 
veil. 

“T don’t know—I don’t know what to 


say to you for all this, Peter,” he said. 
Peter sat down, thrust his hands into 


his pockets and his long legs out 
in front of him. Reaction had set in. 
He felt depressed and wretched. “One 
of these days,” he said, “I may ask you 
to do the same thing for me.” 
Something in his tone made Graham 
turn around sharply. ‘“What’s wrong?” 
“Everything’s wrong,’ said Peter. 
“But I’ll tell you some other time. Your 
affair has got to be settled first.” 
“No—tell me now,” said Graham. 
He dreaded to feel that he was the 
cause, somehow or other, of bringing 
trouble upon his brother. Never before 
had he seen Peter looking like that. 
“Mr. Townsend happened to be pass- 
ing Papowsky’s last night and saw me 
coming out. I’d had a scrap up in the 
studio. I must have looked like it. He 
told me that he wouldn’t have me marry 
Betty, and he repeated it this morning. 
I’ve just come away from his place. 
That’s what’s the matter with me.” 
“Qh, curse me!” cried Graham. 
“Curse me for a fool!” 
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Peter sprang to his feet. “Don’t 
start worrying about me. And look 
here: don’t let’s waste time in trying 
to scrape up spilt milk. I’m going to 
marry Betty—that’s a dead certainty; 
and sooner or later Mr. Townsend will 
withdraw the things he said to me. 
And you’re going to wipe your slate 
clean, right away. So buck up and get 
busy, old man. Have your bath and get 
dressed as soon as you can. I’m going 
to help you to fix your affair as soon as 
you're ready.” 

“How?” asked Graham. 

“TI don’t know, quite. I think I’ll ask 
Kenyon.” 

“No, don’t. Let’s do it together. I 
don’t want Kenyon to see—I mean I’d 
rather Kenyon was out of it. I'd 
rather that you were the only one to 
look on at the remainder of my—humili- 
ation: that’s the word. He knows quite 
enough as it is.” 

“All right!” said Peter. “Hurry up, 
then. We'll go round to the apartment 
and see Ita Strabosck. I cashed a check 
on the way back from Mr. Townsend’s. 
We can’t let her go out into the street 
with nothing in her pocket—that’s im- 
possible.” 

Graham nodded and went into the 
bathroom without replying. He couldn't 
find words to say what he felt about it 
all. 

And then Peter sat down at his 
brother’s table and wrote a little note to 
Betty: 


My own dearest: 

Something has happened, and your 
father—who’s a fine fellow and well 
worthy of you—believes that I’m such a 
rotter that he’s told me to consider myself 
scratched. I’m going to play the game by 
him for your sake as well as his. Don’t 
worry about it. Leave everything to me. 
I wont ask you to go on loving me and be- 
lieving in me, because that you must do, 
just as I shall go on loving you and believ- 
ing in you. It has to be. I’ve got to think 
things over to see what can be done. 

In the meantime, and as long as I live, 

Your PETER. 


He addressed the letter and put the 
envelope in his pocket. Then he went 
to the bathroom and called out: “Old 
man, shall I have some breakfast sent 
up for you?” The answer was: “No; 
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the sight of food would make me sick.” 

Graham dressed quickly, and nothing 
more was said by either of the brothers 
until they went out into the street to- 
gether. 

“We'll get a cab,” said Peter. 

“No; I’m too broke. Let’s walk.” 


ND so they walked hard, arm in arm. 

It seemed rather an insult to Gra- 
ham that the day was so fine, the sky 
so blue and equable, and that all the 
passers-by seemed to be going on their 
way untroubled. He’d have been better 
pleased if the day had been dark and 
ugly and if everybody had been hurry- 
ing through rain and sleet. 

As they came up to the house with 
its shabby door, a man well-past middle 
age—a flabby, vulgar person, with thick, 
awkward legs—left it rather quickly 
and walked in the opposite direction. 
The two boys went in, and Peter led the 
way up the dark staircase. The door 
was open, and Lily, the colored maid, 
was holding a shrill argument with a 
man with a basketful of empty siphons 
on his arm. Her face broke into an odd 
and knowing smile when she saw Gra- 
ham. They passed her without a word 
and went along the passage into the 
sitting-room. It was empty, but in a 
hideous state of disorder. There was 
about it all that last-night look which is 
so unpleasant and insalubrious. The 
windows had not been opened, and the 
room reeked with stale tobacco-smoke 
and beer. Cigar-stumps lay like dead 
snails on the carpet. Empty bottles were 
everywhere, and dirty glasses. Through 
the half-open door which led into the 
bedroom they heard a fluty, uncertain 
soprano voice singing a curious foreign 
song. 

After a moment of weakness and inde- 
cision, Graham pulled himself together 
and called out, “Ita! Ita!” sharply. 

The song ceased abruptly. There was 
a cry of well-simulated joy, and the 
girl, with her hair frowzled and a thin 
dressing-gown over her nightdress, ran 
into the room with naked feet. She drew 
up short when she saw the expression on 
Graham’s face, and Peter’s square 
shoulders behind him. ‘Something ees ze 
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matter,” she said. “Oh, tell me!” Sec- 
ond nature and constant practice made 
the girl begin to act. This was obviously 
an opportunity for being dramatic. 

With a huge effort Graham: controlled 
himself. “I’m giving up this apartment 
to-day,” he said. 

“You are giving up—’ 

“T said so.” 

‘“‘And what ees to become of me? You 
take me somewhere else ?”’ 

“No. I hope I shall never see you 
again—never !”’ 

The girl burst forth. How well he 
knew that piteous gesture, that pleading 
voice, the tears that came into those large 
almond eyes—all those tricks which had 
made him what he had been called the 
night before at Papowsky’s—‘‘a boob.” 
“What ’ave I done? Do you not love 
me any more? I love you. I will die for 
you. You are everysing to me. Do not 
leave me to ze mercy of ze world. Gra- 
ham! Graham! My savior! I love you 
zo!” 


, 


Graham shook her off. “Please don’t,” 
he said. ‘Just pack your things and 
dress yourself. All I’ve got to say to 
you is that I’ve found you out. Perhaps 
you’d better go back to Papowsky’s. 
You’re very clever—they all say so there. 
Find another young fool; that'll be 
easy.” 

The girl suddenly threw back her 
head and broke into an amazing laugh. 
The sound of it—so merry, so full of a 
sort of elfin amusement—was as startling 
to the two boys as though a bomb had 
been dropped into the room. “I could not 
find such a fool as you,” she said loudly 
and coarsely, “eef I ’unted the earth. 
Eef you ’ad vaited to come until to- 
night you vould ’ave found zis little nest 
empty and ze bird flown. There ees a 
better boob zan you. Perhaps you met 
‘im going out. He marries me to-mor- 
row. I vas to kep zat for a leetle sur- 
prise. Oh, yes, I am clever, and eet 
kills me with laughing to zee you stand 
there like a school-teacher. You turn 
over a new leaf now, eh? Zat ees good. 
Zo do I. To-morrow I am a wife. I 
marry a man. My time with babies ees 
over.” 

She picked up a glass that was half 
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story which shows that the teller 
knows just as much about women as 


most men do. 


First Under 


The Wire 


By Royal Brown 


——— |ANSING, the league president. 
had come over for the opening 
game and was sitting in the 
hotel foyer, talking to a friend. 

He is a big man with a booming voice, 
and as I stopped at the cigar-counter for 
a light I couldn’t help hearing what he 
said : 

“The boy, mind you, had just told his 
father what he thought of the firm’s at- 
titude toward the strikers, and had been 
told to shut up, or get out and stay out. 
He’d gotten out, smiling. I was trailing 
him across the yard, when one of the 
strikers—an iron-molder, mind you— 
stopped in front of him. The boy tried 
to sidestep him, but there was nothing 
doing. Well, sir—” 

I was listening hard by that time, and 
Lansing must have noticed it, because he 
dropped his voice. I felt mighty cheap 
as I moved away. Two minutes after- 
wards, though, I went back to get a fresh 
light, and he was booming away louder 
than ever. 

“The kid was a mess—but he was 
still smiling. I stopped and looked at 
him. ‘Well,’ I said to him, ‘you seem to 
have a faculty for getting in wrong with 
both sides. ‘The only man I know of 
who can do that and still make money 
is a baseball umpire. Why don’t you try 
that?’ Of course I was just kidding him 
a bit. ‘Well, Mr. Lansing,’ he said, 


She is her 
father’s 
only child, 
and just as 
much of a 
fan as he is. 
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looking me in the eye, ‘you need um- 
pires, and I need a job. Why not give 
me a try-out on your own recommenda- 
tion?” 

Lansing leaned back and chuckled. 

“And by George, sir, that’s just what 
I did.” 

I faded away, disgusted. That might 
be Lansing’s idea of a good joke, but 
it wasn’t mine. Being an umpire is a 
serious proposition, and hiring ’em ought 
to be even more so. 

The rest of the gang was lolling 
around the smoking-room, and I blew in 
there. 

“Here he is,” 
“take his measurements now. 

I knew better than hit into a double 
play by asking what they wanted my 
measurements for. I simply sat down, 
saying nothing. But of course that 
didn’t stop them. 


sang out Big Bill Jones; 


” 
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“We're going to have a solid-iron mask 
for you to wear while you’re catching 
this year,” explained McShane, the sec- 
ond baseman, ‘‘—one of them safety-first 
contraptions the gents used to put on 
when they went out to make love to 
somebody else’s wife.” 

“Tt’s for your own sake, Jim,”’ added 
Jonesey. “The Willy-boy ump that 
Lansing wished on the League is going 
to be in back of you to-morrow, and if he 
ever catches sight of your ugly mug, the 
shock will break his young heart and 
you'll get life for killing the ump.” 

“Cecil Hoyt is his name,” said Smith, 
the shortstop, “and I understood that 
Lansing has made a rule that he needn’t 
wear one of them dusty blue suits like 
the other umps. They’re going to let 
him wear rompers till he gets his 
growth.” 

I’d gotten what I wanted, which was 
a cue to what it was all about. 

“Oh, so that’s what you’re worrying 
about!” I said easily. “Well, you 
needn’t. The kid knows all about base- 
ball. Pitched for Harvard the year they 
would have won the championship if 
the shortstop hadn’t pulled the same 
boner that Smith did last year, when he 
jumped over second instead of touching 
it and lost the series for us.” 

Smith got red at that, but I paid no 
attention to him. 

“He’s grand on statistics, too,” I went 
on. ‘And he knows them for the liars 
they are. He told me that those who 
say McShane, here, is a better man than 
Rollins, of the Elephants, simply be- 
cause he can steal second better, are 
wrong, and he’s going to prove it this 
year. He says he’s made special study 
of McShane’s sliding, and that he’s con- 
vinced that half the time McShane’s 
called safe he ought to be called out. 
.And he told me, confidentially, that 
Rollins was so much a better man in 
every other department of the game that 
there’s no comparison, anyway.” 

“He did, did he?” hollered McShane, 
losing his goat at once. 

“And as for Jonesey here—well, I’m 
hoping he pitches in the opening to- 
morrow. Because Cecil tells me that he’s 
made a special study of curves and tra- 
jectories, whatever they may be, and that 


will do when I quit. 
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he’s convinced that it is next to impos- 
sible for an umpire always to’ judge ac- 
curately whether the ball cuts the plate 
or not. He should trust to science in- 
stead of his eyes, which he intends to 
do, and he’s confident that his methods 
will show up Jonesey for the false alarm 
that he is.” 

“What?” shouted Jonesey, his eyes 
bulging out. 

“I’m not trying to explain it; I’m 
simply telling you what he says. And 
I’m warning you now, Jonesey, that 
you’d better pitch to-morrow, instead of 
throwing them around the way you have 
so far this year. The kid says you can 
fool the eye, but not the scientific mind.” 


F course that was an awful dose to 

give them, especially as I’d never 
even seen this Cecil Hoyt. You may 
wonder that they fell for it, but if you 
told them that Silk O’Loughlin had been 
blind for years and simply getting by 
on nerve, they’d believe it. 

Anyway, I heard no more about an 
iron mask; and by the time the game 
started, I’d forgotten Lansing’s kid um- 
pire. The day was cold and gray, the 
kind of weather that seems more like 
November than April, and which may be 
all right for the youngsters but doesn’t 
make any hit with us old-timers. 

Of course there were a lot of speeches 
and marching and so forth before we 
got ready to play ball. The mayor was 
supposed to throw out the first ball, but 
instead he pulled off one of the prettiest 
stunts he ever turned in the public eye— 
and he’s mighty good at that sort of 
thing. He.turned and gave the ball 
to Betty Horton, who was standing be- 
side him. Her father was a big gun in 
the publishing game, with a bug for 
baseball, and he had bought the club 
the year before. 

I’m a married man with a wife I think 
the world of, and three of the hand- 
somest, healthiest youngsters you ever 
laid eyes on. And I’m so far beyond 
youth’s first flush that my wife and I 
are talking over plans as to what we 
But I never see 
Betty Horton without something re- 
sponding inside of me. 

I’m not in love with her, mind you— 
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that would be foolish. I imagine it’s just 
a spasm of the old romance that never 
dies out of the heart of any man. Any- 
how, I never read a story without seeing 
Betty Horton as the heroine. I suppose 
if she were marble, instead of flesh and 
blood, a sculptor would add a billionth 
of an inch here or take off as much some- 
where else—but she aint. She’s warm 
flesh and blood—and she’s absolutely 
perfect. And there’s a lot else that 
thinks so. Yet if I was to describe her, 
all I could say is that she is a slip of a 
girl with gray eyes and heaps of black 
hair. 

She is her father’s only child, and just 
as much of a fan as he is. A lot of people 
wondered how we happened to come 
through from the bottom to the top last 
year, and there’s been a lot of dope ad- 
vanced. I’m not saying anything against 
all that, but the day we started coming 
through was the day we heard that Betty 
Horton had said good-by to her mother, 
who was going off somewhere to be 
away from the heat of the city, to stay 
at home with her dad and watch the 
club play. Believe me, we played! 

Well, you ought to have heard the 
crowd howl when they saw the mayor 
hand her the ball. She blushed and got 
a little rattled, I guess, because she threw 
wild. It was the ump that caught the 
ball, young Cecil Hoyt—a slim chap 
with wide shoulders, standing not more 
then five-feet-ten with his shoes on. He 
had nice teeth and eyes, and looked as 
much like an umpire as I look like Fran- 
cis Bushman. 

The first man for the Elephants came 
up; and Jonesey, who was in the box, 
pitched the first ball. 

“Ball one,” shouted Cecil at the top 
of his lungs. 

It was a close decision to make, and 
I saw Jonesey turn red and choke. He 
didn’t say anything, however. 

The man up went out on a long fly, 
on the next ball pitched. Then a foul 
tip which I nabbed, and a liner which 
McShane managed to hold on to, ended 
the inning. We went in and out in our 
half of the session in about the same 
fashion. 

Jonesey, however, hadn't had time to 
nurse his grouch a bit. 


“What was the matter with that first 
ball pitched?” he growled to.me as we 
took the field. 

“Something off with the trajectory— 
you’re up against pure science, Bill,” I 
said. 

Jonesey must have been thinking of 
that when he went to the mound. Any- 
way, he put the first ball right over the 
plate; and Shannon, of the Elephants, 
hit it on the nose for a triple. The next 
man sacrificed, but we held Shannon on 
third while he made first. He started 
down to second; I threw short and got 
the ball back just in time to tag Shan- 
non at the plate—out, as I supposed. 

“Safe,” said the Kid. 

Of course, I had to put up a holler at 
that. I registered disgust, incredulity 
and pained surprise, as the movie men 
say. 

The Kid just looked at me and smiled. 
And that was the first time I’d ever seen 
an ump receive a kick like that. I was 
so surprised I almost dropped the ball. 
I was the first man to run up against 
that smile, and I’ll say this much for 
myself: I wasn’t fooled by it. Lots of 
other men were, before the season was 
over. 

That one run was all the Elephants 
got, but it was enough. They beat us, 
and we were all more or less sore. And 
of course the team blamed it on the Kid. 
That, of course, was part of his business, 
what he got paid for. 

Now, it happened that the Kid 
worked with us a lot at the start of the 
season. We had a bad slump all during 
April and May, and the club said a 
whole lot about kid umpires. I imagine 
I was responsible in a way, because I 
never bothered to explain to Jonesey, 
Smith and McShane that I had been 
kidding, and they naturally spread my 
josh around. Jonesy and McShane 
were both benched twice by the Kid, but 
they both played like fiends afterward 
to make up, so I reckoned the club 
wasn’t losing much through their mis- 
taken impetuosity. 

The Kid was always there with a 
smile. I didn’t think of it much at the 
time, but I can see now where he was 
having a dull time of it. He couldn’t 
chum in with the players themselves, of 
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Miss Betty was on the piazza. There was somebody else with her, and I made a move as if to back out, but 


of course she wouldn’t let me—she’s not that kind. 


course, and the fans never have much use 
for an umpire—he queers himself once 
or twice every game with them. Most 
of the umpires are older men, with 
families or outside interests to take their 
mind off their troubles. The Kid, how- 
ever, had nothing like that. One of the 
papers got onto the fact that he was the 
son of the president of the Hoyt Iron 
and Steel Works and made a big story 
about it with a headline “Would Rather 
Be Umpire than Millionaire.” But they 
didn’t have the inside stuff at al. 

Of course I wasn’t worrying any about 


“You must know Mr. Hoyt,” she said. 


him. I ran into him at the theater one 
night, however. I had just dropped in 
to pass away an hour or so, and I was 
standing up in back. The Kid wasn’t 
more- than five feet from me, but he 
never saw me. I noticed that he wasn’t 
looking at the stage at all, but at the 
boxes on the left. 

After I had run my eye over the occu- 
pants of the boxes, I suddenly got wise. 
Miss Betty was in one of them with her 
father, and the Kid was watching her 
instead of the play. It struck me as 
funny, and I laughed right out. A lot 
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of women who were sniveling in their 
handkerchiefs turned and glared at me. 
The play was one too many for me— 
I can’t stand the weepy stuff. So I 
faded away leaving Cecil still gazing 
off at the boxes. 

That was in June. The next time I 
butted into the Kid and his affairs was 
in July. My wife was at the seashore 
with the kiddies. She had written asking 
me to get her a beach-hat, like one she 
described. She ought to have known 
better, because she has had experience. 
I never get such things right. She 
laows it and tells me so. But she always 
comes back and gives me a chance to 
pull another bone. 

This time she was quite particular. 
Well, every time I went near a shop, I 
lost my nerve. I can’t stand these de- 
partment stores, anyway. The women 
rushing about make me nervous. So I 
got an idea. I'd put it up to Miss 
Betty and let her help me out. 

Miss Betty was on the piazza. There 
was somebody else with her, and I made 
a move as if to back out, but of course 
she wouldn’t let me—she’s not that kind. 

“You must know Mr. Hoyt,” she said. 

I shook hands with the Kid, simply 
because I saw his hand out in front. I 
guess my mouth sagged open. Don’t 
ask me how he managed it. Here was 
the rest of the club, especially the young 
chaps, standing about, simply adoring 
Miss Betty and wishing they were good 
enough to lie down and let her walk 
on them, while this young ump comes 
around and calls on her. 

Of course Miss Betty had a perfect 
right to have anyone she wanted call 
on her, and this Hoyt chap was probably 
a nice young fellow and all that, but he 
was an ump, and I’d have thought she 
was too much of a fan to stand for him. 
I can’t exactly explain it, but it seemed 
to me as if she were sort of going back 
on the club. 


N August we had pulled up into sec- 

ond place, with the Goliaths leading. 
They didn’t have but four games on us, 
and the fans in the home bleachers were 
pulling hard for a pennant. Then all 
of a sudden, just as we seemed to have 
struck our gait, we ran into a jinx. I 
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got spiked at the plate one day and went 
on the retired list for a time, and then 
McShane broke his leg sliding third. 
That looked awful bad. 

Dalton, the manager, was in a hole. 
He’d gotten a chap named Carter in a 
deal, and he slipped him in at second. 
It looked awful bad, and the clubhouse 
couldn’t have had a more mournful at- 
mosphere if it had been decked in crape. 

That chap Carter fooled everybody, 
including himself, I guess. If anything 
could have made him popular with the 
rest of us, his playing from the time he 
got put on would have done it. But he 
wasn’t the popular kind. He was one of 
these sarcastic chaps, always pinning 
roses on himself and throwing tomatoes 
at everybody else. 

Carter could get away with it, too. 
He wasn’t as tall as the Woolworth 
Building, but he was blame near as 
broad; he had a reach like an ourang- 
outang and the strength of a gorilla. 
And fight—Lord, how that baby could 
fight. He not only had the strength, 
but he had science as well. 

One night some of us went over to the 
Y. M. C. A. Bulding, where they had 
a pool, to take a plunge. Carter stuck 
along, although he wasn’t pressed. 
Jonesey was with us, and he and Carter 
had had a run-in that day on the field— 
nothing much in itself, but enough to 
create a bit of bad blood. After the 
swim, Carter sang out: 

“Say, Jonesey, what do you say to 
a little go with the gloves?” 

There was a room where some of us 
used to box a bit now and _ then. 
Jonesey, who was pretty good at milling, 
as ball-players go, wasn’t at all averse 
to taking a chance with Carter. 

Well, he never had a chance. He had 
strength and reach, and so did Carter; 
and he had some skill, but Carter had 
more. They were going it harder and 
harder, and Jonesey was getting it worse 
and worse, when we pulled them apart 
After that, however, there wasn’t any 
holding Carter down. He decorated 
everybody on the team with his verbal 
bouquets. If anybody didn’t like his 
ways, thgy could stand up and take a 
licking. 

The Goliaths were only one game to 
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the good when we started a four-game 
series on their grounds. Well, we went 
after them. We dropped the first game 
—that gave them a lead of two. You 
ought to have heard Dalton talk! We 
took the next two straight, and I imagine 
that the Goliaths got theirs. 
Anyway, they came back at us 
so strong that they had us 
going for two innings, during 
which they piled up six runs. 
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Carter reached up and looked at her with his bold black eyes and held 
her hand so long that she finally had to drag it away. 
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That looked awful good, until in the 
seventh we pulled six. We only needed 
to hold them and get one more to take 
the game and the lead. 

The game went twelve innings. I 
was still on the bench with a bandaged 
leg, and I think I doubled the number 
of my gray hairs during those five in- 
nings. It was fight, fight, fight, all the 
way, with both pitchers getting in a hole 
and then getting out again, regular. 

There were two men out for us in the 
first of the twelfth when Carter came 
to the bat. He’d been hitting like a 
fiend all day, mind you. He’d had three 
hits, and that was a day’s work. He 
swung at the first ball pitched, and the 
next thing I knew he was racing around 
the bases with Mitchell, the Goliath 
center-field, still chasing 
the ball. He got home by 
a mile. We got the game, 
and you might say the 
pennant, for the Goliaths 
never headed us after that. 
Carter’s hit broke their 
hearts. 

I was awful glad we 
got that hit and awful 
sorry that it had to be 
Carter that made it. Miss 
Betty was in the grand- 
stand right over the 
players’ bench, and when 
Carter came in, she leaned 
over impulsively and held 
out her hand. Any other 
man in the club would 
have taken it as if it had 
been marked “Fragile— 
Handle with Care,” and 
then sneaked in under the 
bench as fast as he could 
to hide his blushes. But 
not Carter. He reached 
up and looked at her with 
his bold black eyes and 

held her hand so long 

that she finally had to 
drag it away. 





JOW, this is the part 
of the-story I hate 

to write. I’ve tried to 
make it clear what kind 
of a girl Miss Betty 
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was, and what the club thought of her. 
And I’ve tried to tell you what we 
thought of Carter. The club, as far 
as the rest of us were concerned, would 
rather have lost that game and the pen- 
nant than see Miss Betty lose her head 
over that chap Carter, which was just 
what happened. 

My wife, who went to college and has 
ten times the education I have (her folks 
raised hob when she married me), says 
there’s a chap named Schopenhauer that 
has the. dope on such things. I suppose 
it’s something to do with the cave-man 
stuff and all that. I don’t explain it 
myself, but I’ve seen it happen a good 
many times. A nice girl with education, 
family and ideals and all that, going 
wild over some chap who ought, by 
rights, to spend his time blacking her 
shoes. 

Carter knew how we felt about it, al- 
though you may be sure there wasn’t 
a man in the club who would mention 


{f Carter had ever struck him, or there 
had been a fracas, there would have been 
a riot. Carter didn’t have the nerve to 
start the riot him- 

self, but I think 

he would have 

liked to see the 

Kid start it. 


her name in connection with his. He 
used to carry a snapshot of her around, 
and he’d sit down and pretend to be 
admiring it, and all the time we knew 
he was just rubbing it in on the rest 
of us. And he used to carry notes which 
she had written him, and go off into 
the corner and make eyes at them— 
burlesque stuff, you know. And almost 
every night when we were at home he’d 
go up to her house. 

He was an underbred pup, of course. 
I suppose this Schopenhauer guy might 
explain how that type of man attracts 
women always, because Carter sure did 
have the women after him. I’m not de- 
nying that. And he’d treat them rotten, 
tgo—play them awhile until he got them 
so miserable they didn’t know whether 
they’d be happier living or dying for 
him, and then shunt them off. He'd 
done that several times to my knowl- 
edge. 

Miss Betty had money and position 
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and all that, and it all attracted him, 
and I imagine he intended to let her 
marry him when he got around to it. 
In the meantime he couldn’t help treat- 
ing her as he treated the other women 
who sort of tagged after him. 

One night we were sitting in the lobby 
when a bell-boy told Carter he was 
wanted on the ‘phone. 

“What name, please?” he asked. 

“It’s a lady—she didn’t. give any 
name.” 

“Tell her I’m busy,” he said—and 
went on smoking. 

That was sheer bravado. He knew 
that we suspected it was Miss Betty, and 
that to hear him talk that way made us 
mad enough to fight. I never did see 
a man take so much joy in being un- 
popular. 


LL this time I’d clean forgotten about 
the Hoyt chap. He’d been umpiring 
around the circuit without striking us. 
I didn’t think of him until he showed 
up at the hotel the night before the 
World Series began. He'd been detailed 
as one of the umpiring staff—that’s how 


much Lansing thought of him after 
working him a season. 

Carter was still with us, of course. 
I’d have liked to see him go, no matter 
if the World Series went too, but there 
was no chance of that—the fans would 
have pulled down the grandstand if 


he’d been traded off or benched. I don’t 
think President Horton had any great 
love for him, but Miss Betty ruled her 
father, and he knew nothing about the 
stuff Carter was pulling off in the club- 
house and the hotel lobby. 

The minute I laid eyes on the Kid I 
got an idea. It was a bum one, but I 
didn’t know it then. I simply walked 
up to him and told him everything I 
knew about Carter, which was a-plenty. 

“What of it?” he asked when I had 
finished. 

“What of it? Well, somebody ought 
to tell a certain party that Carter is a 
poisoned pup. Whoever does it is go- 
ing to get in wrong, but you’re used to 
that. The certain party I refer to ought 
to know what she’s headed into. What’s 
more, I wouldn’t waste time thinking 
what that certain party would think of 
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me; I’d figure on what was best for 
her.” 

He walked away without saying any- 
thing, but I had a hunch he’d do it. 
I knew, when I saw him the next morn- 
ing, that he had. I didn’t ask him about 
it, because I figured that I’d interfered 
in his affairs about enough, and anyhow, 
I’d begun to suspect then that the idea 
was a bloomer. 

Carter didn’t go to the field with the 
rest of the club. He went in a taxi, 
with Miss Betty. So I knew whatever 
the Kid had said hadn’t changed her 
opinion any. ; 

I’m not going to describe the World 
Series: you know all about it—how we 
got three straight and then lost four 
straight, with a tie tucked in between. 
The last game went fourteen innings. 

It was like the game with which we 
took the lead from the Goliaths, with 
a single difference. There were two 
men out, and Carter was at the bat. He 
sent the ball into deep center and tried 
to make a home run out of it. The fans 
were sore at what happened, but I'll 
say this: the Kid, who had to make the 
decision, was dead right. Carter was 
out by a mile. 

If Carter had ever struck him, or there 
had been a fracas, there would have 
been a riot. Carter didn’t have the 
nerve to start the riot himself, but I 
think he would have liked to see the 
Kid start it. Anyway, he stopped for 
a minute and spoke to him. I didn’t 
hear what he said and I don’t have to 
be told. They were words that no man 
can swallow and keep swallowed with- 
out permanent loss of self-respect. The 
Kid simply waved him off the field, 
though. He sat there with an ugly sneer 
the rest of the inning. 

We put Fleming, a utility man, in his 
place at second, and the utility pulled a 
bone. It was good night to the cham- 
pionship and the big half of the money. 
The police took the Kid off the field. 

The Kid reached the clubhouse while 
we were taking showers. Carter had 
just started rubbing down. The Kid 
walked over to him and slapped his 
face. Then he stepped back. By 
George, he was smiling—but his eyes 
were like bayonet-points! 
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Carter let down his towel with a bel- 
low of rage and started for the Kid. 
About eight of us caught him and 
stopped what looked like certain mur- 
der, and we had hard work to hold him. 
He was literally foaming at the mouth. 

We did our best to get the Kid out, 
but it was no go. The only thing we 
could do was to let them go at it and 
pray that Carter wouldn’t kill him. 


HE Kid stripped to the waist. He 

had as pretty a build as I have ever 
seen for a man of his weight—about 
one hundred and forty-five, with wide, 
heavily muscled shoulders and his chest 
and stomach tapering to a slim waist. 
He carried all his weight above the 
waist-line, you might say—he had the 
typical sprinter’s legs. | 

Carter I have described. He wasn’t 
much, if any, taller than the Kid, but 
there all comparison stopped. It was 
like matching Willie Ritchie and Jack 
Johnson. Carter had power, weight, 
skill and an abnormally long reach. He 
could have licked four men built like 
the Kid; but he couldn't lick five. 

That was the trouble. The very first 
blow he got across—and it was one of 
the first struck—floored the Kid. There 
was no more enforcing rules than there 
would be in a battle between wildcats, 
and Carter never waited for the Kid to 
get up. He-started to throw himself on 
him, which was where he made a mis- 
take. The Kid, who was on his way up, 
caught him about the waist and lifted 
him clear off his feet, big as he was, and 
threw. him halfway across the room. 

Carter was up in an instant, although 
he must have been jolted some, and they 
both went at it again. The Kid looked 
as if he might hit a blow if he ever 
got within hitting distance—but he 
couldn’t. Every time he stepped in he 
went down. But he came up like a cat, 
and they were at it again. 

It sounds like a free-for-all, rough- 
and-tumble; yet they both had science 
—loads of it. Even when the Kid took 
a punch he seemed to lighten it some- 
how—enough to save him from taking 
the count. And mad as he was, Carter 
didn’t forget his skill. After the first 
mix-up, he began to settle down and pep- 
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per the Kid, taking advantage of that 
long reach of his. And the Kid, smil- 
ing away, stood up there and took his 
beating. 

I said Carter could have licked four 
men like the Kid. I meanit. He licked 
the Kid at least four times. In fact, 
the Kid, after three minutes of fighting, 
was the worst licked man I ever saw. 
I also said that Carter couldn’t lick 
five men like the Kid. That was the 
trouble—there were five of them. By 
that I mean that he licked the Kid four 
times, pulverized him, knocked him all 
but cold—and the Kid came back. Oh 
yes, I’ve seen Battling Nelson stand up 
and take punishment, but this was 
nothing like that, mind you. I say the 
Kid was licked four times, and I know 
he was. But he didn’t know it. 

There was something absolutely in- 
human in the way he could come back. 
The rest of us saw it, and by and 
by Carter began to see it. He fought 
along, but there was something new in 
his eyes—a sort of wonder. He began 
to be less actively offensive. The Kid, 
bloodied, marked and marred but still 
smiling, was different from any man he 
had ever fought before. 

Then suddenly the Kid lunged for- 
ward. Carter, instantly alert, countered, 
and his left caught the Kid in the 
stomach. I saw the Kid’s knees sort of 
crumple, and his arms sagged a bit. One 
more blow, and he would be gone. 

Carter saw that too. The expression 
in his eyes changed. One more blow, 
and the Kid would be gone. And Carter 
had that blow in either fist. He stepped 
forward as confidently as a butcher who 
is about to slaughter a hog, and with 
as little thought of himself. He left 
himself wide open. The Kid’s knees 
stiffened; his fists came up—both of 
them—‘at-tat—on the point of Carter’s 
chin. 

I knew that there was hitting-power 
in those heavily muscled shoulders if the 
Kid could only connect. He had. He 
lifted Carter clean off his feet and 
landed him with a crash against the 
lockers. As he stood there, I remem- 
bered Lansing’s words: ‘‘He was a mess 
—but still smiling.” 

It looked like a simple knockout, but 
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. 
it was worse than that. Carter had a 


broken jaw. The Kid was groggy—but 
still smiling. 

“Tf—you—keep—on—coming—back, 
—the best — of them — will — quit — 
sooner—or—” And over he went. I 
reckon the four knockouts his flesh had 
sustained had reached his spirit. 

That night as I was getting ready to 
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I told her a lot more. She waited until 
I finished and then turned to the chauf- 
feur. 

“Drive to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital,” 
she said. St. Elizabeth’s was where we 
had sent Carter. 

I was plenty sore. Miss Betty might 
have mistaken the Kid’s motives, but 
I didn’t see how she could mistake mine. 





I knew that there was hitting-power in those heavily muscled shoulders if the Kid could only connect. 





He 


had. He lifted Carter clean off his feet and landed him with a crash against the lockers. 


duck for home, a bell-boy told me there 
was a lady outside in an automobile who 
wanted to speak to me. I went down. 
It was Miss Betty. 

“Can you tell me where Mr. Carter 
is?” she said. “He was coming to dinner 
to-night—and nobody will tell me where 
he is.” 


I told her. And while I was telling, 


I felt that if I was her and a boy like 
the Kid was eating his heart out for me, 
Carter could be in the hospital or the 
morgue for all I cared. I couldn't un- 
derstand why she couldn’t feel the same 
way—especially as I had put it to her 
so plain. Which shows that I know 
about as much about women as most 
men do. 
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One thing I was absolutely sure of: 
Miss Betty was bound to go her own 
way. And so I was through. She could 
go ahead and marry Carter and be as 
miserable as she pleased. I'd be sorry 


for her, but I couldn’t feel that she 
hadn’t had plenty of warnings. 


NE day during the winter I ran up 

to the big burg and ran plump into 
Carter. He nailed me to a street-corner 
and began telling me his troubles. I 
saw then that he was different from the 
old Carter. It wasn’t just that his jaw 
was trifle awry. The scrap with the Kid 
had done more than break his jaw; it 
had uncovered a yellow streak. Carter 
was like one of those race-track dogs 
that are all right as long as they’re win- 
ning races, but which crack forever the 
first time they get licked. 

The Kid could have taken the count 
and come back as game as ever. He was 
a thoroughbred, and you’ve got to lick 
a thoroughbred every time he starts. 
Carter couldnt. He was underbred. 
He’d been beaten once, and the fear of 
getting beaten again would never leave 
him. I might have been sorry for him 
if I hadn’t had so good a memory. I 
don’t begrudge a white man the pleas- 
ure of unloading his troubles on me, but 
I wasn’t going to waste any time on 
Carter’s. 

“So long,” I said, but he didn’t pay 
any attention to me. He was looking 
at something in the street. I turned and 
looked myself. The cop on the crossing 
was motioning traffic on, and a classy 
little runabout had just turned the cor- 
ner. In it was Miss Betty, driving, and 
beside her was—well, you’ve guessed 
who was beside her. 

“Look at her,” said Carter. “Isn't 
that just like a woman? Why, last sum- 
mer she was crazy about me. I could 
have had her any time I wanted to ask 
her.” 

“Well, what are you kicking about? 
You didn’t ask her.” 

“T did—when I was in the hospital. 
She sent me flowers and books and came 
to see me once. I told her all about the 
dirty trick the Kid played me, pretend- 
ing he was all in—” 

“Lay off that stuff,” I interrupted. 
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“You fell for the oldest trick in the 
deck. What’s the use of squealing?” 

Carter wasn’t paying any attention to 
me, though. He just rambled on. ‘“He’d 
never have gotten me, at that, if I hadn’t 
been feeling off that day. I told her 
that too. And she sympathized, all 
right—just listened without saying a 
word. But when I popped the question, 
she turned me down cold. I told her then 
that there was a time she’d been glad 
to get me. Well, she as much as ad- 
mitted it, but she said she’d been mis- 
taken in me. What do you think of 
that ?” 

“Well, I guess she’d been, all right.” 

“No,” he said, “that couldn’t have 
been the reason.” 

“Well, then, you’d better get ahold 
of a chap named Schopenhauer,” I said. 
“He'll give you the dope—if he hasn’t 
been killed in the war. He’s a German, 
you know.” 

But I’ve got my own brand of dope. 
This Carter was a regular cave-man type, 
and he had attractions, as that kind al- 
ways do, for even the best of women, 
like Miss Betty. But they were all cave- 
man attractions. When the Kid’s wal- 
lop landed, it knocked all the cave-man 
out of him, and about seventy-five per 
cent of his personality went to the winds. 
What was left of him wasn’t worth try- 
ing to save, and it didn’t take Miss 
Betty long to discover it. She realized 
that she had been mistaken all along. 

This Cecil-kid and Miss Betty are 
going to get married next spring. Don’t 
ask me how he managed it. All I know 
is that he was left at the post, out of the 
running at the quarter, hopelessly licked 
at the half, nowhere at the three-quarter 
—and first under the wire. He’s a thor- 
oughbred, and a thoroughbred is never 
licked until the flag falls. 

He’s quit umpiring and gone back to 
his father’s factory. I don’t know 
whether they served him fatted calf 
when he got home, but I’ll bet one thing, 
and that is that there wasn’t any crow 
on the bill-of-fare. The club is going 
to give them a silver service—which is 
going some when you stop to think that 
the Kid put over the decision that cost 
us the world’s championship and about 
twelve hundred bucks apiece. 





THE thrillingly 
told short story 

of a man who 

wanted revenge. 
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f(_—_1|H EN, at twelve-forty-five, 
\W Henry Jefferson’s latchkey 
| | clicked familiarly in the lock, 
“——" Parkis—though their relation- 
ship was only that of master and man— 
breathed a little heavily under the 
smothering acceleration of his heart- 
beats, and the glance he took at the 
man who entered was anything but 
happy. 

When, at one o’clock, Henry Jefferson 
sat down to lunch, quarreled mildly with 
the soup, but praised the deviled eggs,— 
took, in fact, his accustomed interest in 
these minor intricacies of life,—Parkis’ 
heart resumed its normal beating. 

“Tt must,” he said to himself, tenderly 
replenishing Henry’s glass after hand- 
ing cutlets, “be all right. He must have 
heard good news. Else you could see it 
in his face—else he’d tell me.” 

Henry Jefferson made an excellent 
lunch. 

“You will be going to business, sir,” 
the servant ventured, “this afternoon?” 

Henry regarded him studiously from 
kind brown eyes. 


He sat there patiently, having six 
months to spare for one purpose. 


“No, Parkis, I shall not.” 

A pause; then: 

“Perhaps, sir, a rest. has been pre- 
scribed? You will excuse my anvxiety, 
sir?” 

From some remote 
Jefferson answered : 

“T shall require you for the next six 
months.” 


distance, Henry 


Thank you, sir.” 

The servant came back inquiringly to 
his master’s side, and again speaking 
from that remoteness to which, appar- 
ently, he had already returned, Henry 
added : 

“After that, my dear good fellow, it 
seems that I sha’n’t be requiring anyone 
or anything any more.” 

He looked around him at the appoint- 
ments of the room, smiled as if partly 
amused, partly amazed, rose and said: 

“Put coffee in the smoke-room and 
that is all.” 

He went out leisurely, and behind him 
the servant, shocked to silence, thought: 
“He can take it quietly: he’s a good 


man ; he’s never done anything but good 
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to anybody—hasn’t got an enemy in the 
world; he’s one of those quiet, kind 
men who couldn’t do harm if he tried, 
and his conscience is as clear as a 
baby’s.” 

When the door of the smoking-room 
had closed upon the servant, Jefferson 
helped himself to coffee. His figure had 
a curious stiffness and stillness new to 
it; his face held a little stiff, still smile; 
hi# eyes, still as stones, looked into the 
fire. 

What he said to himself was: 

“Six months—six lawless months—six 
months of liberty—six months of un- 
requited slaying.” 

His little stiff, still smile froze and 
set on his face. 

Some one rang his front door-bell, and 
presently a young man came in. 

“Hullo,” said Henry. “You got the 
message I ’phoned from the club, then? 
Sit down. Have a cigar. I heard you 
were through your finals, and I suppose 
you—or your father for you—is on the 
lookout for a small share in some good 
practice ?” 


“Ves, that’s it. We—” 


“Excuse my interrupting,” said Henry. 
“T want a medical man to 
keep an eye on me for the 


next six months, and I 
thought I’d like to offer the 
job to you to fill in time 
while you’re looking around. 
I shall want you to live here, 
and the salary we could ar- 
range satisfactorily, I’m 
sure. Are you on?” 

The young man, with the 
free enthusiasm of student 
days still ramping in him, 
cried: “Rather! But why—” 

Henry filled and lighted:a 
pipe, looking into the fire; 
then he dropped out a brief 
explanation quietly that 
made the young doctor start 
forward, shocked. 

“So,” said Henry, holding 
up his hand for silence, “at 
most I’ve got six months, and 
for the first time in thirty- 
seven years I know what it is 
to be a free man, unchained, 
unshackled, free of law, free 


been prescribed? You will 
excuse my anxiety, sir?” 
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of the world. You don’t understand ?” 

The young man began haltingly: “I’m 
awfully sorry—”’ 

“Carter,” said Jefferson, “why does 
every man run in harness? Why is every 
man* obedient to the bit? Fear does it. 

“Why,” continued Henry Jefferson, 
beating a monotonous tattoo over and 
over again on his knee, “doesn’t any man 
with murder in his heart do murder? 
Why doesn’t any man who wants to 
cheat, abuse, loot or destroy, do it? 
Fear, Carter—fear of requital.” 

“Not always,” said the young doctor ; 
“scmetimes it’s something better than 
fear.” 

Henry Jefferson laughed. 

“No, Carter, it’s not. There’s nothing 
better than fear to chain the beast. Now, 
I myself—” 

He paused, and while he paused, the 
young man, who knew him, remembered 
that he saw before him a man noted 
among his many friends for goodness of 
heart, kindness and charity of sym- 
pathies, straightness of life and aims, a 
man of great and comprehensive hu- 
manity. Henry continued: 

“You said just now you were sorry 
for me, but you needn’t be 
sorry. I’m free to do prac- 
tically anything I like, if I 
time it well, and the world 
cannot punish me, because I 
shall escape the world. Sup- 
posing, for instance, that I set 
out to ruin an enemy: no 
retaliation could visit me, for 
I shall be, in six short 
months, beyond the reach of 
retaliation.” 

“T see.” 

“Supposing that presently 
I incurred the death penalty? 
A man in my state of health, 
I think, could not be hanged, 
or, if I could, Nature would 
remove me from the hang- 
man’s noose.” 

“I see.” 

“You realize, then, Carter, 
that you see before you a free 
man?” 

“Where,” said the young 
doctor pacifically, “does all 
this lead? You've had an 
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amazingly regular life; you haven’t an 
enemy in the world; and moreover, if 
what you tell me about your health is 
true, this rather morbid introspection 
isn’t good for you.” 

Jefferson burst out laughing. 

“Carter, I want you to keep me steady, 
keep me in trim for most of my remain- 
ing time if you can. I have much to do 
in it.” 

He was still laughing when he passed 
into his bedroom. 


FTER dinner that evening Jefferson 

excused himself to Carter and step- 
ping out of his own door and across the 
landing, rang the bell opposite; a maid 
admitted him, with a little pert stare of 
surprise. 

He asked, “Is Mr. Keene in?” casu- 
ally and coolly. 

He was accommodated with a chair in 
the hall while she went, doubtfully, to 
see. Her manner indicated some knowl- 
edge of some situation. Left alone, he 
looked about him, and if the mere sum 
of the rent of a large flat in so expensive 
a quarter had not been evidence enough, 
the ultra-rich hangings, carpet, and rare 
prints on the walls would have convinced 
him of the tenants’ extreme welfare. 

“Success,” he said to himself, “ 
big, blatant success.” 

He sat there patiently, having six 
months to spare for one purpose. 

The maid returned after a while, dur- 
ing which an argumentative murmur of 
voices had sounded from the room which 
she had entered, and told him: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Keene are both in, and 
will see you, unless you prefer to see Mr. 
Keene alone.” 

“No,” said Henry affably, and using 
his eyes at her to good purpose, “no. It 
will be a pleasure to see them both.” 

He was, therefore, ushered into a 
room, the outlook of which he could 
guess, judging by his own flat, though 
blinds and curtains were drawn upon 
the night. It must have overlooked the 
Park, and the balcony that ran along the 
whole front of the block was shared by 
all the tena.ts on that floor. When he 
first entered the room, he was struck 
first by a sense of its beauty, and then 
of its incongruity in a modern London 
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home, for here some one’s rather Oriental 
taste had evidently run riot, even to tam- 
pering with the architecture, for two 
pillars of curious stone—brought, per- 
haps, by Keene from his travels in the 
East—flanked the long French window, 
one on either side. 

The two people sitting on a low divan 
by the fire rose as the man entered, and 
he settled at once in his own mind. it 
a glance, who possessed the Orienta 
taste in decoration. 

It was Keene’s wife. 

A little woman,—not stout, but with 
small, voluptuous: figure, a small, volup- 
tuous face and small, voluptuously mov- 
ing hands, lazy pointed feet in satin 
shoes,—she stood up beside her hus- 
band, and her face reflected the flushed 
surprise, the stiffness, almost the annoy- 
ance, of his. Like her parlor-maid, she 
seemed to have some sense of some im- 
pending situation. 

Henry Jefferson came forward lei- 
surely, looking him in the eye, apologet- 
ically but charmingly. 

Keene began in 
words. 

“To what may I attribute this, this—’” 

“Keene,” said Henry Jefferson, 
“shake hands.” 

The other’s face cleared as by magic. 
His right hand was out of his hip pocket, 
and gripping Henry’s, with all the readi- 
ness in the world. 

“You haven’t, I think, met my wife? 
Lilian, this is Henry Jefferson, of whom 
—of whom—you have heard me speak.” 

In a moment or two Jefferson was 
sitting between them on the divan, made 
welcome by the music of the small wom- 
an’s voice. 


. 
1 
} 
i 


the conventional 


“LIGHT difficulty of conversation pre- 
vailed, but gradually that was over- 
come. A cigarette together, coffee, the 
woman’s presence, all allayed and 
smoothed over any irritation that might 
have been felt, but it was not until she 
left them, to go to bed,—perhaps at a 
hint from her husband,—that any refer- 
ence was made to the bitter breach of 
years. 
Henry Jefferson made it. 
“Keene, you’re amazed to see me; 
I’m amazed to see you. Fifteen years, 
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isn’t it? Fifteen years, while we’ve each 
been nursing up in our hearts a hell of 
rage and hate. Queer, isn’t it?” 

Henry had a beautiful voice, one of his 
many attractive personal possessions, and 
under its influence Keene was a little 
stirred. 

“No, no. I don’t, Jefferson; I can’t. 
I’m not that kind. I couldn’t nurse up 
an old enmity like that, although as 
you say, I’m surprised to see you, be- 
cause— 

“Because it’s a deuce of a time ago.” 

“T’ve forgotten, to tell you the truth, 
what it was all about.” 

“Wasn’t it,” Henry asked tranquilly, 
“over your pinching a job I wanted 
under some peculiar sort of circum- 
stances ?” 

“Was that it?” 

“Something like that, 
matter now.” : 

“No, no matter now. We've both made 
good.” Keene glanced round the room 
and smiled as a man smiles when he has 
provided a perfect setting for a loved 


No 


I believe. 








What he said to himself was: 


“Six months—six lawless months 
—six months of liberty—six months of unrequited slaying.” 
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woman, as he added: “I’ve done well. 
So must you have done well. I—I knew 
when you came here, naturally.” 

“Saw my name on the indicator, of 
course. Oh, and we’ve been in the lift 
together, haven’t we?” 

“It’s been deuced funny. 
laughed.” 

“So have I,” said Henry. 

“T was never so surprised in my life 
as when Johnson came in and said—”’ 

“T had called.. And I told you I was 
never so surprised in my life either, but 
things have altered for me all at once.” 

“Altered ?” 

“Well, Keene, only this morning one 
of the great men of Harley Street fixed 
my time-limit—mentioning the estimate 
as generous at six months.” 

“Good heavens! Jefferson, I—I’m aw- 
fully sorry, old man. Really, I don’t— 
don’t know what to say.” 

“And I thought I wouldn’t like to go 
out before settling up with you.” 

“Jefferson, it’s decent—it’s deuced de- 
cent of you.” 

“Not at all,” said Henry, smiling. 

“Vou—let’s see—you're not married ?” 

“No. Fortunately I’ve no immediate 
dependents to think of.” 

“T didn’t mean that. I meant you 
must be lonely, especially with this hang- 
ing over you.” The healthy man shud- 
dered perceptibly. “Now that we've set- 
tled that old score, you must come in to 
us sometimes. Lilian’ll be charmed.” 

“Thanks. I’ll come in to you.” 

“Lilian will be anxious to do all she 
can as soon as she knows. . . We've 
been married five years, you 
know—since when my luck has 
been better than ever. I always 
tell her she is my mascot.” 

“You think so?” said Henry 
Jefferson, smiling. 

“I’m glad to be doing well, 
for her sake.” 

Jefferson turned with an air 
of friendly interest. 

“And just what are 
doing, dear chap?” 

“Haven’t you heard of the 
West Eolian Rubber Com- 
pany ?” 

“Certainly. It’s been boosted 
enough for the last six months.” 


I've often 


you 





SIX MONTHS OF LIFE 


“That’s me.” 

“rear” 

“Well, I’m managing director, and all 
my money’s in it. I took over the man- 
agement of a small estate out in the 
Straits, found some rubber, supposed 
more, bought a partnership and then 
came home and floated a limited com- 
pany to work the place. Small specula- 
tors have been coming in pretty freely, 
but we want bigger ones. The difficulty 
was to get names for a small private 
company.” 

“Always the case, dear chap. What 
names have you?” 

Keene mentioned three, one of good 
commercial standing, one of newspaper 
fame and one with a barren title. On 
these, Henry commented: 

“The first’s going round the world for 
his health, I think; the second is beat- 
ing up some campaign in the United 
States, and the third—” 

“He’s no trouble. A figurehead, you 
understand, a figurehead.” 

“My dear good fellow, you seem to 
have the whole thing on your own shoul- 
ders.” 


“They’re strong enough.” 

“Think so?” said Henry Jefferson, 
smiling. 

It was eleven-thirty before Jefferson 
was permitted to leave, promising to call 


again. As he shook hands,—and one 
of his assets was a very pleasant, cordial 
way of performing this function,—his 
eyes, dull as stones, ran over Keene’s 
face, and his heart was beating sickly. 
Schooling himself to perfect quiet, he 
went very slowly across the landing. 

Carter was smoking in the lounge hall, 
and looking round at the sound of the 
latchkey, jumped up. 

“Look here, Jefferson, you’ve been ex- 
citing yourself.” 

“No—no,” he breathed very heavily. 
“T’ve had merely a quiet chat with an 
old friend.” 

“Lie down and I'll give you those 
drops. I see you’ve had Markham’s pre- 
scription made up.” 

Jefferson lay down obediently. He 
felt very tired, but the old-established 
hate within him was not tired. It burned 
like the fires of a furnace under strong 
draught. 
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HE morning found him, as other 

mornings did, fresh and vigorous, 
forgetful of the evening’s exhaustion. 

The Doctor, however, reminded him: 
“You'll have to go slow—dress slowly, 
walk slowly, think slowly—eat and drink 
carefully—” 

“Qr I wont stay the distance ?” 

The Doctor did not answer. 

Presently Henry asked: 

“You have nothing to say, Carter, 
against my lunching out quietly with a 
lady—a married lady?” 

“What is her age?” said the younger 
man, laughing. 

As Henry answered with some laconic 
flippaacy, the demon which had entered 
and possessed his soul cried to itself: 
“Young enough to be lovely, young 
enough to be desirable, young enough to 
have a long life to suffer in, young 
enough to make the leaving of her 
damned bitter, young enough to want to 
die of grief, and young enough to live 
on.” 

Again, crossing the landing, he rang 
the door-bell opposite. 

He went in and found Lilian sewing 
on something white, which she folded up 
and laid aside when she saw him. His 
demon could have screamed _ with 
laughter at the sight of her domestic 
peace so tortuously tobe broken upon a 
wheel of horrid circumstances within the 
next half-year, but he went forward in 
his usual charming manner, and taking 
her hand in his usual caressing and 
cordial grasp, said in his accustomed at- 
tractive voice: 

“My dear lady, I have come to beg 
you to take pity on me and lunch out 
somewhere.” 

From the expression on her mobile 
little face, he saw that her husband had 
told her of the time-limit, and again 
he could have choked with laughter at 
the irresponsible completeness with 
which such knowledge swept away all 
hesitations, all conventional excuses 
which she might have made, leaving the 
course clear for him to romp in to vic- 
tory. 

She exclaimed: “How kind! It will 
be delightful. And how long can you 
give me to put on my very nicest hat 
for you?” 
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He encouraged her to talk on personal matters—pleading a wish to pick up the intervening threads of his 
lapsed friendship with her husband—just for the pure pleasure it gave him to hear and gauge her 


delight in all that was, and was to be, while he knew— 


“Oh!” he thought again, 


“the freedom that a sentence of death confers on a man!” 


Some twenty minutes elapsed before 
‘she reappeared swathed in the softest of 
furs, and crowned by a little velvet hat 
of cunning proportions. 

She patted his arm, and asked with 
the friendliest concern : 

“And how are you this morning ?” 

“IT shall never be better,” he said in 
a gay voice, but infusing a melancholy, 
for her benefit, into his brown eyes. It 
amused him to note its success. 

It being another glorious day, they 
walked slowly to Jermyn Street, where, 
in a little white restaurant, he gave her 
lunch. All the while he encouraged her 
to talk on personal matters—pleading a 
wish to pick up the intervening threads 
of his lapsed friendship with her hus- 
band—just for the pure pleasure it gave 
him to hear and gauge her delight in all 
that was, and was to be, while he knew— 

“Oh!” he thought again, “the free- 
dom that a sentence of death confers on 
a man!” 

He wished to probe her for clues to 


fresh tortures for Keene himself, and 
his probings, wonderfully skilled and 
tender, showed him something which 
was a distinct asset in his scheme: partly 
from his memory of the work she had 
been sewing, partly from her hesitation 
over forming some social plans which 
he asked her to form, partly from many 
other things, he knew that the Keenes, 
after five years of wedded life, knock- 
ing about together in three continents, 
looked forward to a child. 

His gratification at the knowledge was 
immense. 

He had to lie down, to rest, to empty 
his brain of its teeming horror of re- 
venge, when he got home. Carter ad- 
ministered the restorative drops, and a 
scolding ; but Jefferson only smiled, and 
as he lay there supine on a couch he 
seemed to exhale and exude a sense of 
impending murderousness. 

Any time of day during the next five 
months found Henry in the rather over- 
gorgeous flat across the landing, and any 
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time of night too, within the limits 
Carter allowed; for after Lilian, small, 
voluptuous and happy as a child in the 
sufficiency of her day, had gone to bed, 
he and Keene often sat up talking. With 
an agony of gratification almost exqui- 
site, Jefferson drank in the other’s plans, 
hopes and belief in the easy confidence 
of men; with an exquisite agony of 
pleasure he answered the poor fool still 
more foolishly ; with an exquisite agony 
of anticipation he laughed silently, alone 
in the dark hours, over all that had re- 
cently been said, all that remained to be 
done. 

He took a fiendish joy when in the 
overgorgeous flat, in opening an evening 
paper—in the financial column of which 
Keene’s speculative hopes were men- 
tioned not at all—and saying: “Now 
let’s see how West Eolians are to-day.” 


ENRY had to suffer more and rest 
more and drink more drops; and 
while he suffered and rested more, he 
tried to keep himself quiet to bring 
things to the head he had decided on. 
It was on one of his “best” evenings, 


in the beginning of October, that he 
sent his doctor—reluctant—out to dine 
“somewhere cheerful for once,” and after 
seeing him away went out to the balcony 
that would have communicated, if it had 
not been for a partition-screen of orna- 
mental ironwork, with the windows of 
that overgorgeous room in the next-door 
flat. 

He looked at the ironwork. “A chair, 
there,” he whispered to himself, ‘and a 
man could easily set his feet here, and 
here, and—if I didn’t get back, what 
would it matter? There’s no retribution 
can touch me. Tliere’s nothing now to 
keep me from satisfying the natural law 
of one man who hates another.” 

He had it all planned: after the 
crash, the financial crash, when Keene 
had come home broken, and after the 
wife, now so delicate, had retired to bed, 
broken, then was the time for an enemy 
to steal along the balcony—no front- 
door-bell business, furnishing coroner's 
evidence—to tap at the French windows 
to his friend, to be admitted, and— 

Henry Jefferson had it schemed thus 
and thus: 

(Continued on second following page) 








Is There a 


Royal Road to Health> 


By WALTER WALGROVE 


MET a friend the other day, who two 
months ago had been discharged from the 
hospital after an operation, and during 
our conversation he happened to say: 
“For the first month after I left the hospital 
I never felt better in my life. My mind was 
as clear as a bell, I grasped things better than 
usual, and in all my life I never got up in the 
morning feeling as eager for the day’s prob- 
lems, nor as competent to cope with them. 
Now, although I feel well enough to say 
perhaps that I am in my usual health, I don’t 
experience that clearness of mind and sure- 
ness of judgment, and haven’t that virile en- 
thusiasm that was mine a month ago.” 
“Did they give you any treatment at the 
hospital,” I asked, “that would account for 


your condition immediately following 
discharge ?” 

“They gave me no treatment in the 
of medicine,” he replied—‘‘the operatio1 
was about the only ‘treatment’ that I rem 
particularly.” 

“Didn’t they do anything before the 
tion was performed ?” 

“Not very much—they gave me a se! 
Internal Baths which they told me \ 
thoroughly cleanse the large Intestine.”’ 

“T see. And did they give you 
these Internal Baths while you were co1 
cing ?” 

“Yes, but only about once a week.” 

“Well, do you realize, my friend,” I 
“that nearly one million Americans no\ 
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Internal Baths once a week, and are eager to 
testify that it keeps them always in the same 
happy condition that you were in during the 
first month after you left the hospital ?” 

No, he hadn’t “realized that, or even 
Jreamed it.” But I could wager if that were 
responsible he’d quickly get himself back to 
where he was and keep himself in that con- 
dition— 

And if there is “A Royal Road to Health,” 

s it! 

Auto-Intoxication is very properly defined 
as “Self Intoxication, or poisoning by com- 
pounds produced internally by oneself.” The 
Medical Profession thoroughly realize and 

e that there is no more fruitful nor vicious 
source of Auto-Intoxication than accumulated 
waste in the Lower Intestine. 

Under our present mode of living we all 
have more or less of this accumulated waste, 
and the reasons that every particle of this be 
removed before an operation, are—first: be- 
cause of its highly poisonous nature—second, 
with it removed the system works perfectly 
and gives the patient infinitely greater chances 
of recuperation and recovery. 

Now, it would be obviously ridiculous to 
state that every person with an accumulation 
of waste must be ill; if that were true we 
would all be incapacitated. But it is true, and 
you yourself probably know that this condi- 
tion. when only moderate, makes us dull, 
dispirited, and in every way about fifty per 
cent efficient—when acute it brings on Bilious- 
ness. Indigeston and Fever, and so weakens 
our powers of resistance that we are easy prey 
for the contraction of any serious disease which 
may be prevalent. The clearest proof of the 
universality of this trouble is the fact that 
more drugs are used in an endeavor to correct 
it than for all other complaints. 

But drugs are habit-forming, and are only 
partly effective at best; and the only reason 
they are effective at all is because they are 
noxious to the system and cause it to make 
a supreme effort to throw them off—Every 
dose, therefore, is a jolt to Nature instead of 
an assistant. 

How much better to remove the entire cause 
of the trouble with Nature’s own cleanser and 
purifier, Warm Water That’s what they 
did and do in the hospitals when they want to 
remove al] the waste— And if drugs were ade- 
quate for this purpose, they would be infinitely 
easier to give than the baths. Physicians are 


not looking for more work; they are seeking 
the highest possible efficiency, and have found 
it in the Internal Bath. Not that an Internal 
Bath is difficult to administer, but naturally it 
takes a little more time than it does to swallow 
a pill— But it more than pays for the little 
additional time. 

This system has over half a million en- 
thusiastic users and advocates, who have found 
it the one effective and harmless preventive of 
Auto-Intoxication, and a resultant means of 
consistently keeping them clear in brain, bright 
in spirits, enthusiastic in their work and most 
capable in its performance. 

The one great merit about this method, aside 
from the fact that it is so effectual, is that no 
one can quarrel with it, because it is so sim- 
ple and natural. It is, as it is called, nothing 
but a bath scientifically applied. All phy- 
sicians have for years commonly recommended 
old-fashioned Internal Baths and the only dis- 
tinction between them is that the newer method 
is infinitely more thorough, wherefore it would 
seem that one could hardly fail to recommend 
it without stultifying himself, could he? 

As a matter of fact, I know that many of 
the most enlightened and successful specialists 
are constantly prescribing it to their patients. 

Twenty-five years ago Charles A Tyrrell, 
M. D., of New York, was given up as a hope- 
less case by several physicians, but persisted 
in taking Internal Baths, because he calculated 
they could do him no harm, and would at least 
give his functions the best possible opportu- 
nity for asserting and strengthening themselves. 
He recovered, and his experience and indi- 
cations at that time were such as to induce 
him to specialize on intestinal troubles and 
Internal Bathing. For twenty-five years he 
has been treating these troubles and perfecting 
the system of Internal Bathing. 

The results of these many years of research 
and practical experience are summed up in a 
little book which he has called “The What, 
the Why, the Way of Internal Bathing,” and 
which will be sent free for the asking if you 
will address Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, 134 W. 
65th St., New York, and mention having read 
this in THe Rep BooK MaGazZzINe. 

If you are interested to know just how and 
why nearly a million progressive Americans 
have found and are now traveling the “Royal 
Road to Health” it will be well worth your 
while and that of your family to write for 
this free book. 
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“Hello, dear chap, you look whipped 
“Jefferson, I—I’m down and out.” 
“Does your wife know?” 

“Yes, she knows. She says she doesn 
mind, as long as we’re together, but 
mind for her.” 

“But not so much, as long as you'r 
together ?” 

“P’raps not, Jefferson. What—” H 
would begin to see. 

“How much longer do you suppos 
you'll be here to protect her then— 
save her from utter destitution—her a1 
the kid? You fool, how I hate you.” 

Something like this it would rm 
and then—unchain the hate, loose tl 
shackles, cut the last bond with civiliz 
tion, throw off the last semblance 
human mercy! Give Keene just loi 
enough to see the coming death—1 
long enough to raise an alarm—just lo1 
enough to realize what had befallen, n 
long enough to throw up a defense ; 
then one shot. 

Henry Jefferson was a dead shot. | 
did not fear a miss. He knew he c 
not miss this inestimable target. 

After he had examined, for perh: 
the fiftieth time, the ironwork screen, 
walked in again, shivering a little w 
excitement, and with the prescience « 
rapidly approaching finale, sat d 
and wrote to his brokers. 


Dear Sirs, 
Kindly buy up all the West 
the market immediately. 
Yours faithfully, 
HENRY JEFFERSON 


Carter, coming in an hour later, f 
him still sitting before his bureau, st 
ing at the letter with an ashen fa 

“Look here, what have you been 
ing?” 

“A little business.” 

“Go to bed.” 

“First, I want Parkis to post my 
ter.” 

After that he slept as dreamless! 
a child. 


EFFERSON called on the Ke 
after dinner the following even 
Husband and wife sat on the divan 
fore the fire. Picking up a paper w 


lay on a table near by, he began his 
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“Let’s see how West Eolians are doing 
to-day.” 

Keene leaped up and rushed at him. 

“Jefferson! Jefferson! they’ve soared! 
People are eating and drinking them! 
The most amazing rise on record has 
happened since this morning, when all 
available shares were applied for. But 
sit down here; Lilian, love, let us tell 
him everything !” 

“Markets do fluctuate, you know,” 
said Henry Jefferson, smiling. 

The sense of his great finale oppressed 
him so greatly, making his head to swim, 
and all those millions of familiar specks 
to dance before his eyes, that he went 
back to his own flat unusually early that 
night. 

The last night? 

Sitting down at his bureau, he wrote 
to his brokers: 


Dear Sirs, 

Kindly get rid of all my West Eolians 
immediately. Dump them down in the 
market, and don’t hold them, however low 
they fall. I am prepared to lose the whole 


£100,000. 
Yours faithfully, 
HENRY JEFFERSON. 


“Carter,” he said, turning round in 
his chair, and smiling his charming 
smile, “a bachelor in my peculiar circum- 
stances need not worry to save 
his money.” 

“Go to bed, Jefferson,” said 
the physician. 

“First, Parkis is to post this 
letter.” 

And, after that, again more 
of that dreamless sleep. 

He lay in bed late next morn- 
ing, luxuriating in the thought 
of all that was to happen. 
Through the day his one 
thought was: “I wonder just 
what time he’ll come home?” 

How he longed to _ see 


Keene’s broken, beaten face! Q, 
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S Keene entered the vestibule, his 

face a kind of dead putty-color and 

his eyes just two furies of despair, the 

hall porter in his box turned to his tele- 

phone and spoke suavely into the trans- 
mitter. 

It was later than Keene’s usual time 
of return, by some three hours. 

Me looked hurriedly and huntedly 
around the vestibule before stepping into 
the elevator. On the familiar second 
floor he left it, like some stranger, as 
if his eyes, in a maze of bewilderment, 
fumbled, as it were, for his own door. 

From the door opposite, Henry Jeffer- 
son’s face looked out, white and greedy. 
Perhaps some dumb message from that 
dreadful element which hung about him 
spoke to the other man, for he paused 
as if arrested, mutely inquiring. 

“Good night, old man,” said Henry 
Jefferson, smiling. 

His front door closed upon him; 
Keene suddenly flung himself at his own 
door and with icy fingers thrust his 
latchkey at the lock. 

Before he could fit 
the key, the door was 
thrown back, and in 
her rather _ over- 
gorgeous dress of 
dusky-red, her emo- 


He began to plot for this" i> : 


smaller triumph. He telephoned 
down to the hall porter. 

“Porter, telephone me the in- 
stant Mr. Keene enters the 
building. No, no, I have a 
message; don’t mention it to 
him. J’// be looking out.” 


ae 


He was cramming into a dispatch-case all the small things of value 


he could lay hands upon. 
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tional little face pale and her eyes dis- 
tended, his wife confronted him. He 
rushed in, closed the door behind him 
with a swift, terror-stricken stealth and 
stood staring at her. 

“Lilian—” 

“It’s after nine o’clock, and you did 
not telephone, and I began thinking—” 

“Go in! Goin! Hurry!” 

He pushed her before him into the sit- 
ting-room, where the divan was drawn 
up before the fire and all arrangements 
made for his reception. 

“Lilian—” 

His fear laid its hand upon her. 
whispered : 

“Tell me—don’t wait.” 

“Lilian, we’re ruined.” 

“Ruined !” 

“M-m-market simply f-flooded with— 
with West Eolians this morning. Every- 
one selling—no one buying. The whole 
—whole concern’s not—not worth a bit 
of paper.” 

With a woman’s natural ability to 
adapt herself swiftly to extremities, she 
was quiet in an instant. She tried to 
draw him to the divan. 

“Sit down; tell me quietly; tell me 
presently.” 

“Presently! Presently means—” 

He checked himself. ‘The servants— 
send the cursed prying brutes out.” 

“They’re out. It’s their night out. 
They’ve both gone home and wont be 
in till to-morrow morning. I = ar- 
ranged—” 

“Thank God! Never mind what you 
arranged. Try—try to listen.” 

“I’m listening, darling: I’m listen- 
ing.” 

“We're ruined. 
—we’re ruined.” 

“As long as we're together, it wont 
matter so much, darling. We'll pull 
through as we’ve pulled through be- 
fore.” 

Keene’s putty-colored face was like 
the face of the dead; sweat gathered 
in big spots on his forehead, and dripped 
down his face. 

“Ruin isn’t all.”” His voice was a mere 
whisper. 

“Tell me.” 

“Do you think I can let you want? 
You—needing comforts, care, doctors, 


She 


But I told you before 
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nurses! No, I—I couldn’t let you want 
now. So I—I—” 

“Tell me.” 

“So I—I—” 

“Oh, tell me!” 

“So directly I got the first breath of 
it—twelve o’clock this morning — I 
jumped into a taxi, rushed to Glennis- 
ter—” 

“Yes, yes! To Sir Howard. And—” 

“You see, Mackilroy’s traveling ; Can- 
ton’s in the States, and Glennister’s sig- 
nature and mine are enough for—for 
anything, in their absence. So I—I 
rushed off to Glennister and said: ‘We 
must draw out quick, or-—or personal 
ruin—’ ” 

“Yes, yes! And?” 

“He wouldn’t sign a check. He 
wouldn’t get out while he could. He 
said: ‘I haven’t got much behind my 
name, but I’ve got my name, and I'll 
keep it!” So I—I came away, pretending 
to think better of what I’d asked, and 
I—I—” 

“Oh, my God!” cried Lilian. 
Go on!” 

“You know I’m neat with 
fingers. I signed for him.” 

“Signed ?” 

“Both our names.” 

“Forged—” 

“Forged his. And I drove to the bank 
to cash it. I’d made it as big as I dared; 
still, it was cashed, but directly after— 
Glennister must have telephoned them 
on suspicion—directly after, just as | 
was leaving the bank, a clerk rushed 
after me and the commissionaire tried to 
intercept me, but somehow I got away. 
I’ve been traveling about—dodging— 
tube, taxi, taxi, -tube. I’ve made all the 
false moves I can think of—driven to 
terminals, taken a ticket for the boat- 
train to Calais—” 

“You're followed, then?” 

“T think I’ve been followed all the 
time. I—I was afraid I’d find a man 
here.” 

“Oh, why did you do it? Why—” 

“Because of you, my dearest, my little 
girl, Pack— pack, quick! All your 
jewels, and anything of value that’s 
easily portable and absolute necessaries, 
just in small bags.” 

She had been sitting still, as if frozen, 


“Go on! 


my—my 
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and now she sprang up as if electrified, 
ran into her bedroom and began to col- 
‘ect all her pretty toys and trinkets of 
ivory and silver and gold. All the while 
she sobbed, hysterically but softly. The 
light from her bedroom, shining through 
the white curtains, flowed out to the bal- 
cony, signaling her departure from the 
Oriental sitting-room whose windows 
were within two yards of the ironwork 
screen. 

She ran back with the treasures gath- 
ered up in the lap of her skirt, and 
dropped them in a shining heap on the 
carpet, where the man kneeled, cram- 
ming into a dispatch-case all the small 
things of value he could lay hands upon. 

For a moment or two she stood above 
him, watching this petty, this all-insuffi- 
cient, rifling of the home her woman’s 
heart had loved to make, after rough 
days, hard strifes, gipsy wanderings to- 
gether. To illumine her dusky-red fig- 
ure, her tremulous face, there was only 
the firelight. 

“Darling, will they follow you here?” 

“Any minute, my girl, any minute.” 

In shaking silence she stooped to help 
him stow away the trinkets she had 
brought; and the light from her bed- 
room window flowed steadily out over 
the balcony like a beacon. 

A tiny sound outside, the slightest stir 
on the balcony, brought her- upright, 
tense and shivering. She caught at one 
of the stupid ornate pillars for support, 
and leaning against it, turned her fright- 
ened face toward that footfall, that har- 
binger, that crack of doom. 

Hard on the first footfall came the 
furtive figure, sliding across the blinds, 
silhouetted black against the silver light 
beyond. 

Shadows of arms moved, stretched to 
the window fastenings, tried the win- 
dow ; shadowy fingers, playing, dancing, 
fantastic, tapped the glass. 

She made a clucking sound of warning 
through her parched lips. 

The man on the floor sprang upright 
and stood beside her. 

“They—they are outside,” she whis- 
pered. 

“But how—” 

“They must have come—somehow— 
through another flat.” 
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“‘To—to cut off any possible retreat!” 

As the black shadows of fingers still 
danced and fluttered on the glass panels, 
she broke away from that chill restraint 
she was imposing on all her wracked 
nerves and cried shrilly. 

“End it! I must end it!” 

There was no time to stop her, be- 
fore she had darted to the window, and 
clicking back the catch, fell away half- 
fainting against the opposite pillar. 

How slowly the glass door opened, 
pushing back the weight of the blind! 
How horrible the rustle, the crackle of 
the stiff stuff! 

Henry Jefferson, in his dinner clothes, 
walked in, smiling and bringing with 
him, a tangible presence, that element of 
horror like a malign shade. 

He brushed against her unknowingly, 
set his foot upon the folds of the dusky- 
red dress, sensed her presence and 
started around before either of the two 
people within the dim room uttered a 
syllable. 

Then: 

“You!” she half screamed. 

“You!” cried Keene in a cracked voice. 

“T,” said Henry Jefferson, smiling. 

She simply tumbled into her husband’s 
arms and lay there, quaking and entirely 
regardless of the looker-on. 

“T thought,” said Henry Jefferson, 
“that I’d pay my usual call. How are 
West Eolians to-day?” 

“Jefferson, all—all’s lost. 
out—damned.” 

Slowly Henry came a little closer. 
Slowly he choked back the tornado with- 
in him that made him giddy, breathless 
and cold. Slowly he looked at the pair 
before him, and very slowly he said, smil- 
ing: 

“Tell me. Explain.” 

It was the woman who explained, in 
a great rush of words that seemed to 
come off her white lips seething hot from 
the tortures of hell. 

“He’s followed; he’s wanted; he'll 
be taken from me and go to prison. Help 
me! Help us! Years and years of 
prison! Think of it—and all for me, 
all for me because he’s ruined, because 
he couldn’t let me want, because—be- 
cause—because he forged Sir Howard 
Glennister’s name to get money for me. 


I’m down— 
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Oh, for God’s sake, help us! Look, I 
will pray to you; I will go on my knees 
to you. Help him to escape; help him 
to hide till—till I could safely join him. 
Help us—help us. You—you've got so 
little time left, and all your life you’ve 
been good, helping people. You haven’t 
an enemy in the world, and we have a 
world of enemies all hunting for us— 
all ready to punish, all ready to con- 
demn! Save us if you can. You've got 
so little time left—save two lives 
in it. Save—” 

The sound of an electric bell 
cut sharply through the swirl of 
her low, hoarse, screaming voice 
and stilled it. 

“They're here!” she panted in 
a staccato whisper. 

“Police!” said Keene almost 
inaudibly. 


a | 


when 


Henry Jefferson was stripping, and 
with every lightning movement 
that he made he was killing a man. 
“Change!” gasped Henry Jeffer- 
son. “Change quick.” 
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“Quick!” said Henry Jefferson. 

Power to slay died in him like 
quenched fire, and power to save in- 
formed the godhead in him, quickened it, 
lighted it and sent it flaming up to 
splendor. His body, his dying body, 
obeyed it like a simple servant obeys his 
lord. The man and woman before him 
were his; the great instinct of creation, 
the human love of good, fought for them 
a one-sided battle; their mute, despair- 
ing faces cried 
to him like lost 
children ; and the 
element, the terri- 
ble element which 
had entered with 
him into the 
room, left him. 

“Time,” the 
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woman cried. “Get us a few hours of 

time.” She prayed to him. 

Henry Jefferson was stripping, and 
with every lightning movement that he 
made he was killing a man. 

But Keene was not the man. 

“Change!” gasped Henry Jefferson. 
“Change quick.” 

Keene tore off coat and waistcoat, and 
the front door-bell rang again long and 
imperatively. 

“Pull yourself together,” said Henry 
Jefferson, smiling, ‘‘and get ready to 
answer that bell.” 

He spoke to Lilian, and she went out 
into the corridor and leaned against the 
wall. 

The door-bell rang again. 

Her husband staggered out, half sup- 
porting Henry Jefferson: Henry’s head 
sagged on his chest, and his face was 
livid and convulsed with pain. 

She saw that they had completely 
changed clothes, and while her husband 
now wore a dinner jacket, a silk shirt 
and patent-leather pumps, Jefferson had 
put on the blue serge, the boots with the 

dust and mud of a day upon them. She 
stared stupidly. 

“On the bed,” said Keene in a frantic 
whisper. ‘We're to get him on the bed. 
His idea. I’m the doctor called in. 
He’s just come home. Hurry!” 

Once again she recaptured that won- 
derful ability, that resilience that women 
have in hours of stress. It was she who 
soundlessly dragged a light overcoat 
from its peg, and made Keene put it on; 
she who thrust cards from the card-tray 
into a waist-coat pocket; she who 
snatched up a powder-puff and gave him 
gray hair that in the shaded light seemed 

real. 

The door-bell rang and rang and rang. 

Henry Jefferson was past speaking, 
past thinking, past seeing and hearing ; 
he died on the bed while the woman ran 
down the corridor to the door. 

She needed no histrionic talent for a 
show of emotion. Her emotion was real, 
overwhelming ; beneath it, when she had 
opened the door, she fell back against 
the wall and sobbed so that the two men 
entering hesitated for words. 

“Madam,” said one at last, “are you 
Mrs. Keene?” 


She nodded. 

“Could we see your husband ?” 

“My husband—is—ill. —The—the doc- 
tor is here.” 

They looked at each other. 

“You've come,” she said in a dying 
voice, “to arrest him. But he is ill; he 
is dead.” 

They followed her down the corridor 
and stood respectfully in a death- 
chamber. 

She continued almost in a whisper. 

“He came an hour ago—told me— 
told me—and flung himself down—just 
as he was, you see. And—and—’’ 

The gray-haired man, with the over- 
coat over his dinner clothes, then came 
forward from the foot of the bed. 

“It was heart-failure,” he said in a 
clear voice; ‘nothing could be done.” 

“You are a doctor, sir?” 

The gray-haired man felt in his waist- 
coat pocket, where he remembered some 
one had thrust a visiting-card ; producing 
it, he glanced at it for a moment be- 
fore handing it to his interlocutor. It 
was inscribed with the name and address 
of a doctor whose wife was on social 
terms with Lilian in days that seemed, 
suddenly, dropped out of memory. 

He handed the card over gravely, and 
took one of the constables aside. 

“Tf I could be the least good,” he said 
in his clear voice, “I would stay; but I 
can’t. So, as I was. entertaining 
friends—” 

The constable, aware of the dinner 
clothes, saw the doctor, very deferen- 
tially, out of the flat. 

He returned to his colleague, to a 
weeping woman and a dead man 
stretched on the bed with a look of time- 
less happiness upon his face. 

“I’m sorry, madam,” the constable 
whispered; “one of us’ll have to stay 
by the—the body to-night.” 

She nodded. 

Through his whispered conference 
with the other man, and through his 
subsequent departure, she sat with a 
stony face; and through the night she 
sat with Henry Jefferson, counting the 
hours, the drops of his lifeblood, which 
he had given fo her husband; and the 
constable sat on the other side of the 
bed, and God presided. 
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(18 August fifth two mysterious 


|| O strangers arrived at River- 
1 J bank and registered at the 
—= Riverbank Hotel. On _ the 
register their names were mere scrawls ; 
one looked something like P. X. 
Skpghbk, and the other something like 
Gkksz D. Grkkyb; but as these were 
evidently impossible, it must be sup- 
posed that the two men meant to con- 
ceal their identity or were frightfully 
poor penmen. Hardly had they signed 


the register before Harold G. Blenk 


walked into the hotel, turned his back 
on the two strangers, idly picked a five- 
cent cigar to shreds—dropping the bits 
in a cuspidor—and went out again. A 
minute later the two strangers walked 
out of the hotel. They followed Mr. 
Blenk at a safe distance for about two 
blocks, and then Mr. Blenk turned a 
corner. The two strangers turned the 
same corner. All three then seemed to 
disappear. 

That was August fifth. On the even- 
ing of August seventh, about ten o’clock, 
while Mr. Rudolph Krampe was sitting 
in his parlor smoking a meerschaum pipe 
and idly conversing with his wife, who 
sat at the opposite side of the table, 
some one—Mrs. Krampe afterward de- 
scribed him as an unusually black negro 
—arrived at the Krampe door and 
handed a sealed envelope to Mrs. 
Krampe, who had answered the door- 
bell. The letter was addressed, in a 
clear enough handwriting, to Mr. 
Rudolph Krampe. Mrs. Krampe handed 
the letter to her husband,—the negro 
not waiting for an answer,—and Mr. 


Krampe opened the envelope and read 
the short note it contained. As soon as 
he had read it he folded the note again 
and again until it was a mere wad of 
paper and put it in his left trousers 
pocket. 

“what is it, 
asked. 

“Nothing!” he said, but he was evi 
dently nervous. He tried to read the 
newspaper, but could not keep his at 
tention fixed, and presently he arose and 
wandered around the room. Mrs. 
Krampe watched him anxiously. His 
wanderings led him to the hall door, 
and Mr. Krampe went into the hall and 
in a minute returned wearing his hat. 
He bent over Mrs. Krampe and kissed 
her. 

“T go out awhile,” he said. “If I don’t 
get back so soon, maybe you shouldn't 
wait up for me.” 

“Rudolph!” she exclaimed ; 
you are going?” 

Unfortunately she was an unusually 
copious woman, and the chair in whicl 
she sat was one Rudolph had bought 
just after they were married and before 
she had put on flesh. When she arose, 
the chair came with her, and she was 
obliged to spend a few seconds getting 
rid of the chair. By that time Rudolph 
had left the house. 

The next morning she awakened and 
did not find Rudolph by her side. He 
had not returned. It was the first night 
he had ever spent away from home, and 
she immediately thought of foul play 
She put on her hat, threw a shawl over 
her shoulders and hurried to the office 


wife 


Rudolph?” his 


“where 
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presented themselves, but one by one they 
were turned down. Their training and 
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you through the Modern Business Course and Serv- 
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ness. It will give you a thorough and sound train- 
ing in the fundamental principles underlying ail 
dep artments of business—it will give you a knowl- 


edge that could be otherwise obtained oly by 
years of bitter experience—if at all. 


Advisory Council 


Both business and educational authority of the high- 

est standing are represented in the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. This 
Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of 
the National City Bank; Judge E. H. Gary, head of 
the U.S. Steel Corporation; John Hays Hammond, 

the famous engineer; Joseph F rench Johnson, Dean 
of the NewYork University School of Commerce; and 
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H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest 
watch company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, General Sales 


Manager of the Ford Motor Car Co.—and scores of other 
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In the Standard Oil Co., 215 men are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; in the U. S. Steel Corporation, 450; in the 
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list of the biggest concerns in America, 
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SRLTHOUGH its creator was unknown, 
the Venus de Milo was hailed imme- 
1 diately upon its discovery as the 
world’s greatest sculpture. Likewise, 
the Baldwin Piano when exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition was the product of compara- 
tively unknown makers but it was awarded 
the Grand Prix and was declared _‘‘hors 
concours’ (beyond competition). 
True genius proclaims itself. It 
needs no pedigree. 
Send for The Book of the Baldwin 
The Baldwin Piano Co. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
142 W. 4th St. 323 S. Wabash Av. 1111 Olive St. 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
665 Fifth Ave. 1636 California St. 310 Sutter Street 
INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE DALLAS 
18 N. Penn’‘a St. 425S. 4thAve. 1911 Elm St. 
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THE HOUND OF THE TANKERVILLES 


of Philo Gubb, paper-hanger and gradu- 
ate of the Rising Sun Detective Bureau’s 
Correspondence School of Detecting. At 
the door she paused, for she heard voices 
inside. 

“And the total most I will offer to 
give in pay for him, Uncle Thomas,” 
Philo Gubb was saying, “is ten dollars 
in currency cash.” 

“Ten dollars! Say, you would steal 
the feathers off a new-hatched chicken! 
Ten dollars! Look at him once! Look 
at the fire in his eye! Look at his daunt- 
less spirit!” 


NSIDE the room Mr. Gubb was sit- 

ting on the edge of his folding-bed, 
and the man he had called Uncle 
Thomas was standing before him hold- 
ing a leather thong at the other end of 
which was a dog. The dog was not 
standing. It lay flat on the floor in a 
state of utter dejection, sadly scratch- 
ing at its left ear with its left hind paw. 

“His spirit don’t appear to me to look 
no more dauntless than what about ten 
dollars would be valued at,” said Philo 
Gubb. ‘Ten dollars is all I will offer 
to consider ‘paying out for him, Uncle 
Thomas.” 

“Ten dollars for a genuine Siberian 
bloodhound!” exclaimed the other. 
“Ten dollars! And this here bloodhound 
has crossed more ice after more Eiizas 
than any hound that ever traveled with 
a Tom show! Why, away back in 
1875—” 

He stopped short. He had just been 
trying to convince Philo Gubb that the 
hound was a young dog. 

“Away back in 1875,” he continued 
quickly, “this dog’s great-great-grand- 
father was chasing Eiizas across ice. 
And follow a scent! You just ought to 
see this hound follow a scent! Birdie, 
get up!” 

“What for do you call him Birdie 
for?’ asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Because he’s so fierce and _ blood- 
thirsty. We—we named him after the 
American eagle—it’s a bird, you know. 
Bloodthirsty, that’s what he is. Just 
the kind of bloodhound an up-to-date 
detective ought to have. If the Tanker- 
ville United ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ Com- 
pany hadn’t gone on the rocks here, 
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I wouldn’t sell Birdie for a thousand 
dollars! He’s a wonderful dog—won- 
derful! He’s full of wild Siberian blood. 
He—” 

“He seems like he was bothered with 
the trouble of fleas,” suggested Philo 
Gubb. 

“A few!” admitted the dog man. “A 
few! But all genuine Siberian-hound 
fleas. Not a common flea in the lot. Did 
you ever see a Siberian-hound flea ?” 

“T don’t recall the memory of having 
done so,” said Mr. Gubb. 

“Well, if you buy this hound you'll 
have a chance to see some,” said the 
late Uncle Tom. “How about making 
it fifteen dollars—dog, muzzle, fleas and 
all >” 

“Ten,” said Mr. Gubb firmly. 

“All right, give me the ten, then!” 
said the Thespian, and he tgok the bill 
Mr. Gubb proffered and went out with- 
out another word. He almost ran into 
Mrs. Krampe at the door, and that lady 
took advantage of the open door to enter 
Mr. Gubb’s office-workroom-bedroom. 

Mr. Gubb had taken the thong that 
led to the dog and was knotting it to 
the arm of his desk-chair when he saw 
Mrs. Krampe. 

“Good morning,” he said politely. 
“Perhaps you had better not attempt to 
advance forward too far, ma’am; I have 
just purchased the ownership of a fero- 
cious bloodhound dog that ‘I aint ac- 
quainted with the temper of. Into the 
deteckative business the bloodhound dog 
often comes in handy, or I wouldn’t have 
the presence of such a fierce canine 
hound around the place. What can I 
do for you, ma’am ?” 

“Rudolph is gone away from my house 
all night yet,” said Mrs. Krampe, ready 
to break into tears. “Last night he was 
there already, and this morning he aint 
come back yet.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mr. Gubb. “From 
out of which remarks I guess to assume 
you want me into my deteckative ca- 
pacity and not into my decorating and 
paper-hanging line of profession. May 
I ask the request ‘that you be as briefly 
short as possible may be, ma’am? I’ve 
got onto my hands a job of papering 
Doolittle’s Hall, that is in a great rush 
of haste, and I’ve spent out too long a 
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period of time buying this bloodhound 
dog already. Now, from the remarks you 
have said, I imagine the belief that this 
is a mysterious disappearance case, as 
treated on in Lesson Nine of the Cor- 
respondence School I graduated out 
from.” 

“Of Lesson Nines I know nothing, 
said Mrs. Krampe, “but that Rudolph 
should be murdered I fear plenty.” And 
she went on to tell the events of the 
evening before, as they have already 
been noted. In conclusion she brought 
from her pocket a much-creased slip of 


” 


The Brazen Bell sounds your knell at 
midnight this night. 
G. 


: B. 
R. H. D. 


“And you wish to desire I should find 
out the discovery of your husband or 
what is left of the remains of his 
corpse?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Ye-yes!”” sobbed Mrs. Krampe. 


\ HILE Mr. Gubb delved into Ru- 
dolph Krampe’s past, Birdie showed 

his ferocity by falling sound asleep. 
“Beyond the doubt of a possibility,” 
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“Rudolph!” she exclaimed; “where you are going?” 
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Unfortunately she was an unusually copious woman and 


the chair in which she sat was one Rudolph had bought just after they were married and 
before she had put on flesh. When she arose, the chair came with her. 


paper. “And this should be the paper 
the negro man fetched him, Mr. Gubb,” 
she said. “Always, for a week now, 
Rudolph tells me I should mend the 
hole in his pants pocket, and always I 
forget it every day. Into such a pocket 
should he put the letter, Mr. Gubb, and 
it slides right out when he walks around 
the room so nervous. I pick it up this 
morning already. Read it.” 

Mr. Gubb took the slip of paper and 
read. It bore these words, together with 
a rude drawing of a skull and cross- 
bones. 


Rudolph Krampe: Prepare to meet thy 
doom! 1.1 


said Mr. Gubb, “the reason for the 
motive of the case must be extortion of 
blackmail or something else.” 

“Sure!” said Mrs. Krampe, between 
sobs. 

Of the two mysterious strangers who 


shad registered at the Riverbank Hotel 


nothing was said, because neither Mrs. 
Krampe nor Mr. Gubb knew anything 
about them. Neither was the name of 
Harold G. Blenk mentioned, although 
it is possible Mrs. Kranipe knew there 
was such a man, since Mr. Krampe had, 
from time to time, played pinochle in the 
back room of Mr. Blenk’s grain-and- 
feed store. 
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We Don’t Have to Touch It, My Dear— 
The AATNA Checks Are Ample 


They were ample. As regularly as the month rolled around, the Aitna check 
arrived—not only while he was in bed—but until he was ready to go to work. All 
he had to start with was a cold—but the results of that cold would have drained the 
bank account dry if he hadn’t been far-sighted when he was well. Every man is 
sick sometime. Heart disease and Bright’s disease and rheumatism and pneumonia 
and colds and indigestion and nervous prostration—one or more of them. gets every 
man sometime. They give but little warning. Act now— protect your bank account — 
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Send this coupon and find out about the tna eyes, we will pay from $5,000 to $15,000. SE 
Disability Policy. It brings you — alfas much for loss of one hand, foot 

$25 a week up to 52 weeks while you are ill. $25 or eye. 
aweek for 100 weeks — nearly two years— if you lose When your serious illness comes and o 
the sight of both eyes by disease, or the use of both you have to quit work, you will be ? 
hands or feet or one hand and one foot by paralysis. too late. Now is the time to make o 
Also payment of hospital charges or forasurgical yourself safe—now while you gf |. 
operation, are well. Let tna work for o ro 

$50 a week as long as you are disabled by arail- you when you can’t work a a 
way, steamship or burning building accident, $25a for yourself. o a 
week if disabled by an ordinary accident. If you Send the coupon o at 
are killed in an accident, or lose two limbs or both now. o , 


TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY hg 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. “ 


The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health 
and Liability Insurance. 


Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines. 


An Etna agent has a national advertising ar 
campaign working for Aim all the time. ¢ 
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The Greatest Charm of 
Every Girl 


is not perfect features or an abundance of wavy 
hair, but a healthy, clear skin with clean 

and well nourished tissues revealing a fresh glow 
of health, youth and genuine beauty. You can- 
not be beautiful or even pleasing in appearance 
if you have a tired, wan skin or one which is 
puffy, red or blemished. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 


| 
| 


“The Kind That Keeps” 


has since its introduction to New York society 
women 25 years ago been preferred by ladies 
whose social standing and duties require a maxi- 
mum of good appearance. Its ly use induces 
a natural, healthy flow of blood through the skin, 
| cieansing the pores, nourishing the tissues natu- 
rally and bringing afresh glow of health, youth 
and beauty. After a long day about the house, or 
shopping, or motoring you have only to massage 
a small quantity into the face to learn how it will 
steal away that hard-drawn, dry feeling and leave 
instead a skin which feels refreshed an 
one which is hygienically clean. It rubs well into 
the skin and leaves no shiny, oily surface. 

Not only is Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream a remarkable beautifier for the face but it 


clean and 


| is invaluable in keeping the fingers soft and un- 
roughened for sewing, embroidering and other 
| fancy work. Rub it into your hands at night and in- 
sure their having the whiteness and softness which 
every woman desires and everybody admires. 
Perfect Cold Cream is made in a perfect way by 
| modern methods in sanitary surroundings. It has 
stood the test of time and daily adds to its vast 
| number of contented and admiring users. Tubes, 
| 50c, 25c, 10c. Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c, and $1.50. 
i 


TWO SAMPLES FREE 


We will be glad to send you two samples free. One 
sample of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream that you 
may see and know its superiority and one sample 
of D. & R. Poudre Amourette, the new and dainty 
face powder, a worthy companion of Perfect Cold 
Cream. 

Address Department 65. 


NEW YORK 











When You Forget 
Your Umbrella Bu; 
a Boxof LUDEN’'S 


Prevent “wet weather” 
discomforts. 

Relieve coughs, colds, 
throat trouble. 

In ‘‘ Yellow Box’’—Sc 


LUDENS 


“canpy COUGH DROPS 


CANDY 
Laden’s Cough Drops were never intended 
solely for coughs and colds, but also as a 
help for offensive breath, disordered diges- 
tion, ‘‘smoker’s throat,’’ etc. 





| PERFECT COLD CREAM | 


Over one hundred 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
the MORLEY PHONE. I've 
a pairin my ears now, but they 
are taplgine. I would not know | 
them in, myself, only that | 
filers all right. 


“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are 
to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless and harmless. 


Price, $5, completesold. Anyone can adjust it.” 
thousand Write for booklet and testimonia 


THE MORLEY CoO., , Dept. 778, Perry Bidg., Phila. 
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Mr. Krampe was-.a man of consider- 
able means and of inexpensive habits. 
His home was a modest two-story frame 
house on Eighth Street, and he was, in 
no great way, a dry-goods merchant. He 
was a somewhat short man, heavily 
built, with a blond pompadour and an 
extremely nervous manner of speech and 
action. When he 
spoke he cast his 
words forth in a 
hurried splutter, 
running them all 
together and often 
omitting a few alto- 
gether. These he 
would add later as 
he happened to 
think of them. Thus, 
to a customer, he 
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like a dumb-head, and when the front 
door of the store is open and the wind 
right, I can smell the store at my house 
vet, thirteen blocks away!” ‘ 
“If the body is mutilated up beyond 
the recognition of identification, no 
doubt that might help to tell who it 
was that it is,” said Mr. Gubb comfort- 
ingly. and Mrs. 
Krampe burst into 
tears again. 


\ THEN tthe sor- 

rowing wife had 
departed, Mr. Gubb 
unfastened the 
thong that held 
Birdie to the prem- 
ises, and urged him 
to awaken and arise. 





would ejaculate: 

“T this muslin two 
cents than McNut- 
ly!” Next would 


“am selling.” After a moment he 


might add: ‘“—cheaper.” 
In his actions the same nervous dis- 
jointedness was seen. In 


writing a 
sales-check he often wrote the items with 
his patent pencil and then, having writ- 
ten, fixed the lead so it would write. 
That was the kind of nervous man 
Mr. Krampe was; but withal, he was a 
great favorite. 

“Into all rights,” said Mr. Gubb, 
when Mrs. Krampe had told all she 
knew of the case, “I had ought to pro- 
ceed immediately down and up to Doo- 
little Hall and paper-hang the decora- 
tions onto the walls like I promised to 
hurry up to do, but an important de- 
teckative case takes first precedence over 
anything otherwise else. It is remark- 
ably good fortunate luck that I bought 
out the purchase rights into this blood- 
hound dog just at this point of time, 
ma’am. Into this case the clues is im- 
materially small, but a bloodhound dog 
don’t need no manner of shape of clues. 
It traces the track of whoever it is trac- 
ing the track of by the scent of smell.” 

“And Rudolph, since last August, is 
strong with the smell of that Roses of 
Musk toilet soap I told him he was a 
fool to buy already,” said Mrs. Krampe, 
wiping her eyes. ‘Five gross he bought, 


Immediately Birdie arose and wagged his tail. 


Eight upward jerks 
on the thong. each 
of which lifted 
Birdie to his hind 
legs, sufficed to arouse the bloodhound 
from slumber. He immediately rolled 
over on his back and put his four legs in, 
the air, the supreme attitude of prepared- 
ness on the part of a coward dog. In 
this position, with his paws curved under 
and his eyes gazing at Mr. Gubb in 
craven fear, Birdie remained. All Mr. 
Gubb’s attempts to induce Birdie to 
arise were futile. It was only possible 
to get Birdie from one place to another 
by pulling the thong attached to his 
collar, as if he were a sled. A’ blood- 
hound that has to be pulled like a sled 
is not a truly efficient bloodhound for 
tracking purposes. 

Mr. Gubb seated himself on the bed 
and looked at Birdie. Mr. Gubb had 
never attended a performance of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” On the other hand, it 
was quite possible, he argued, that a 
bloodhound used to cross the ice after 
Eliza might possibly proceed best in 
sled-formation, sleds and ice being well 
mated. He bent down and by main 
force rolled Birdie over on his side. 

It was evident that if Birdie had 
been accustomed to travel as a sled, his 
single runner, or backbone, would have 
suffered some wear and tear. It should 
have been hairless, like the flank of a 
mule where the trace-chain wears it. 
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This was not the case; there was as 
much hair over Birdie’s backbone as 
elsewhere. Deduction—the remarkable 
faculty possessed by all great detectives 
—promptly told Mr. Gubb that Birdie 
did not usually travel on his backbone. 
This couching upside down was a tem- 
porary expedient, an evidence of fear. 

For some minutes Mr. Gubb studied 
this situation closely. A ten-dollar blood- 
hound that will not hound is ter 
dollars wasted, and meanwhile Rudolph 
Krampe, dead or alive, remained undis- 
covered. It was here that the wide at- 
tainments of the modern scientific detect- 
ive came into play. It was evident that 
Birdie. was out of his accustomed en- 
vironment, that something familiar was 
missing. No doubt it was Uncle Tom! 

From the hooks on his wall Mr. Gubb 
selected the various parts of the dis- 
guise listed in the Rising Sun Detective 
Bureau’s Correspondence School of De- 
tecting’s Supply Catalogue as ‘‘No. 44— 
Elderly Negro Preacher, with wig, com- 
plete, $13.75.” Into this disguise he 
got, blacking his face with the Rising 
Sun Imperial Face-black and putting on 
his head the kinky gray wig. Imme- 
diately Birdie arose and wagged his tail! 
He uttered a low, weary but evidently 
happy bark. He looked about the room. 
No doubt he was looking for Little Eva, 
Topsy or Marks the Lawyer. The 
Hound of the Tankervilles was himself 
again! 


[ RS. KRAMPE, when Philo Gubb 
arrived leading Birdie, was weeping 
in the parlor—that being as good a place 
to weep as any other. But she dried her 
tears and admitted the great detective, 
while his escort of eight small boys 
pressed their faces between the pickets 
of the fence. 

“T desire to obtain the temporary pos- 
session of something belonging to the 
ownership of Mr. Krampe,” said Mr. 
Gubb, “—something this Birdie blood- 
hound dog can follow up the scent of.” 

“A cake of Rose of Musk soap—” 
Mrs. Krampe began, but Mr. Gubb held 
up his hand. 

“No, ma’am,” he said. -““The feminine 
lady population of Riverbank is accus- 
tomed into the habit of buying attire 


goocs off of your husband’s store, and 
I understand that the odor of the scent 
of Roses of Musk is permanently in- 
troduced forever into all the goods into 
his store since last August. I can’t 
waste up my valuable time letting a 
bloodhound dog track up all the dry- 
goods wear your husband sold for the 
period of a year’s time. Into most narra- 
tive tales of bloodhound dog tracking an 
old shoe is the best thing to start off 
from.” 

“T could have plenty of Rudolph’s old 
shoes upstairs in the closet yet,” said 
Mrs. Krampe, and she fetched one and 
gave it to Mr. Gubb. The detective 
grasped Birdie firmly and put the shoe 
on the dog’s nose, as if the nose were 
a foot. The intelligent animal under- 
stood what was wanted of him. He 
sniffed deep and raised his head and 
uttered a series of sharp, eager yowls. 
Mr. Gubb threw the shoe into a corner 
and took a firm grasp on the leash. 
With his nose to the floor, Birdie walked 
here and there about the parlor, and then 
into the hall, where he paused, whining 
at the front door. Mr. Gubb opened 
the door, and the bloodhound crossed 
the threshold and, with his nose to the 
ground, strained at the leash and led 
Mr. Gubb to the gate. 

“Gee!” exclaimed a _ small boy, 
“Gubb’s got a bloodhound and he’s 
bloodhounding some feller! Come on, 
kids! Le’s watch him!” 

“You boys keep around back behind 
of where the bloodhound dog is at,” said 
Mr. Gubb. “Don’t crowd up into the 
front of where his nose is going to, or 
he can’t go to it.” 

These were necessary orders, for the 
small boys had wedged themselves im- 
mediately in front of Birdie. They now 
opened their ranks, and Birdie, his loose- 
skinned head bent to the ground and his 
nostrils expanded, tugged at the leather 
thong and proceeded down the street. 
He was bloodhounding in the most ap- 
proved manner. 

As Mr. Gubb and Birdie proceeded 
down the street, followed by what we 
golfers call a gallery, the gallery in- 
creased in numbers. It was vacation 
time in Riverbank, and every boy was 
a gentleman of leisure. Some joined the 
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HE watch with the Purple Ribbon 
combines all the good features of 
all good watches. Lasting Accuracy, 
Beautiful Finish, Modern, Extra-Thin 
Design. Yet the price is not more than 
you will care to pay. $16 to $125. 
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The GxtraThin 


The new 19 Jewel Extra-Thin model 
at $27.50 offers features never before 
combined in any watch at the price. 
Your jeweler will show you South Bend 
Watches and we will send you, on re- 
quest, an interesting descriptive booklet. 
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MAKING “RICH-MILDNESS” POSSIBLE 


HARMONY Pipe Blend has accomplished 
something NEW in smoking tobacco. It 
has succeeded in so intimately blending (or 
harmonizing ) several different choice imported 
and domestic tobaccos that it has in reality pro- 
duced a new and a more delightful smoke-flavor 
— absolutely without a trace of discord. 


Each of these tobaccos plays its own part in 
giving Harmony its cool and characterful flavor. 
One is used for its exquisite aroma— one for its 


“fruity” richness—one for its delicate pungency 
— one because of its unusual sweetness—and 
one for its full mellow body. 


The result is a new, more delicious flavor 
it might be called “rich mildness” so delicate’ 
does the rich savor of these tobaccos shade 
to mildness. But only your own, most cherished 
old pipe can really reveal to you Harmon's 
perfectly balanced taste. 


Logit Myrrsdobecs 





WHERE TO GET IT: At clubs, hotels and most tobacconists. If your dealer cannot supply you, enclose 15 cers 
in stamps, and we will send you this one-eighth Ib. tin, prepaid. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 212 Fifth Ave., N 
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gallery to see a detective and a blood- 
hound track a criminal; some joined it 
thinking Mr. Gubb and Birdie were part 
of an “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” show parade 
on the way.to join the band and the re- 
mainder of the parade. Never had Mr. 
Gubb drawn such a numerous escort— 
or such a noisy one. But Birdie did 
not mind. Nose to earth, Birdie tugged 
at his leash. 

From Eighth Street, Birdie turned 
into the Avenue, following exactly the 
path taken by Mr. Krampe on the night 
of his mysterious disappearance, and just 
before he reached Main Street, he turned 
sharply to the left and poked his nose 
to the crack under the screen door of 
Crombach’s Bank. He whined, uttered 
three short, sharp barks and looked up 
at Mr. Gubb with pleading eyes. Mr. 
Gubb opened the screen door, and 
Birdie entered. 


(CCROMBACH'’S Bank was not a bank 

at all—it was a beer-saloon with a 
pool- and billiard-room in the back. The 
floors of the barroom and billiard-room 
were always sprinkled with moist, fra- 


grant sawdust, and this, with the per- 
meating odor of beer, combined to form 
a perfume that was sweeter than Roses 
of Musk to many men of Riverbank. 
It was cool in Crombach’s Bank on the 
hottest days. The well-screened win- 
dows kept out the glaring light, and as 
the place was built over an old creek, 
there was usually a foot of water in the 
cellar. Because of this the air was beau- 
tifully damp, and the wall-paper hung 
in great folds from the walls. The 
mirror behind the bar was beautifully 
decorated (and protected against fly- 
specks) by a design representing a 
splendid schooner sailing backward into 
a whale, the whole done in soap. It 
looked like frosted silver. 

Over all the bar-glasses on the shelf 
behind the bar was a sheet of pale green 
mosquito netting, and similar netting 
was tied across every picture and beer- 
sign on the walls. From the ceilings of 
both rooms hung tails and pagodas of cut 
tissue-paper, purple, green, pink, red and 
blue in color, but to the eye quite black 
with assembled flies. Behind the bar, as 
Mr. Gubb entered, stood Mr. Crombach 


himself, fanning his face and perspiring 
in rivulets. He was a fat man. He was 
the fattest man anyone ever saw outside 
of a museum. 

The moment Birdie entered, the intel 
ligent animal, following his nose, walked 
directly to the brass rail at the base of 
the bar and put one foot on it. He 
smelled up and down the brass rail, yvelp- 
ing joyfully. It was evident that Ru- 
dolph Krampe had put his foot on the 
brass rail, not once but many times. At 
the door something like one hundred boys 
stood, holding the screen door wide and 
gazing with eager attention. 

“Himmel! make that door to!” cried 
Mr. Crombach. ‘You want all the flies 
in the world should come in yet ?” 

This question did not affect the boys 
at all. They probably thought all the 
flies in the world were already in the sa- 
loon. 

“What iss ?”? Mr. Crombach asked Mr. 
Gubb. 

“Sh!” said Mr. Gubb mysteriously. 
“T’m a deteckative into disguise, deteck- 
ating somebody. Sh!” 

“Liverwurst!” exclaimed Mr. Crom- 
bach, or something that sounded like 
that. His mouth fell open, and he stared 
at Mr. Gubb in amazement. Never had 
a detective tried to detect anyone in his 
saloon before! 

“Deteckating! Mit a 
Liverwurst!” he ejaculated. 

Birdie, having indicated that Mr. 
Krampe had put his foot on the brass rail 
about eight times, whined pleadingly and 
tugged Mr. Gubb toward the back room. 
In half-circles like scallops, he wended 
his way from one long-legged chair to 
another until he reached the cue-rack. 
Here he paused a moment, and then led 
Mr. Gubb to the pool-table nearest the 
rear of the room. 

Then began one of the maddest blood- 
hound chases ever recorded. Around 
and around the pool-table Birdie went, 
now reversing and going to a chair, now 
taking up the scent again and leading 
Mr. Gubb around and around the pool- 
table again. He seemed to wind Rudolph 
Krampe’s progress as a child winds a 
ball of twine, following the thread as he 
wound it. The floor seemed to be liter- 
ally covered with wanderings of Mr. 


hound-dog! 
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Krampe. Five times did Birdie leave the 
pool-room, going each time only as far 
as the bar in the front room and then 
returning again to meander around the 
pool-table. From this Mr. Gubb de- 
duced that Mr. Krampe had played at 
least eight frames (or games) of pool, 
and that he had had a glass of lager- 
beer between each two games, and that 
Mr. Krampe was such a poor pool- 
player, and had played with such a poor 
partner, that they must have walked 
miles and have taken thousands of shots 
to put each frame of fifteen balls in the 
pockets of the pool-table. In this he 
was right. 

Gradually, as Birdie ‘‘worked” around 
the pool-table, the youth of Riverbank 
became bolder and pushed into Crom- 
bach’s Bank. Other males, of voting 
age, seeing the crowd, also pushed in, 
until the door between the pool-room 
and the bar was choked with a massed 
wad of humanity; and it seemed as if 
Mr. Gubb and Birdie would never be 
able to force their way out again; but 
just as Mr. Gubb began to fear this, 
Birdie made straight for the cue-rack 
again, sniffed below it a moment, and 
led Mr. Gubb to a side door. Mr. Gubb 
opened the door and allowed the eager 
hound to pass through. The gallery, 
cheering, followed Mr. Gubb and Birdie. 

“If you kindly please,” said Mr. 
Gubb, ‘‘do not crowd up so 
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ITH unerring instinct Birdie led Mr. 
Gubb across the street and up the 
Avenue again. Midway on the second 
block Birdie turned in at the door of a 
grain-and-feed store (Mr. Harold G. 
Blenk’s), entered the office, passed to the 
rear of the warehouse and out into the 
alley. The grain-and-feed store seemed 
entirely deserted as Birdie passed 
through it, and the reason was plain 
when Mr. Gubb and the dog reached the 
alley. Here the three employees of Mr. 
Blenk were hoisting bags of oats to the 
second story by means of a rope, and 
Birdie led Mr. Gubb directly under the 
wagon containing the bags of oats. This 
in itself did not indicate that Rudolph 
Krampe had had to crawl under the 
wagon, as Mr. Gubb now had to crawl. 
It was more probable that the wagon had 
arrived on the spot after Mr. Krampe 
had passed that way.. To follow Birdie, 
however, Mr. Gubb was obliged to drop 
to his hands and knees and crawl under 
the wagon and between the feet of the 
horses, and the dog then continued up 
the alley. What had Rudolph Krampe 
been doing in a dark alley at dead of 
night? Where had he been going? 
The answer to the latter query seemed 
soon to be known to Philo Gubb, for 
Birdie stopped at a wooden fence and 
whined at its gate. Mr. Gubb removed 
the iron hoop and pulled the gate open, 
and Birdie entered. 
The property in which Mr. Gubb 


closely near to the blood- 
hound dog.” 

“It’s Gubb!” exclaimed 
one of the men nearest the 
detective, and the word 


Then began 
one of the 
maddest 
bloodhound 


chases ever 


recorded. 


now found himself was a huge tract 
of city land, known as the Hibbert 

Estate. Here great oaks and superb 
passed back along the line: . 


x maples and fan- 
“It’s Gubb! It’s Gubb! 


shaped elms stood in 
the unkempt grass of 
Don’t crowd; Gubb is the 
”? 


wide - spreading 
detecting ! 
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lawns, and the Hibbert mansion, deserted 
and with its windows boarded, slept like 
a spent sentinel. The house was ancient 
in style and inconvenient in architecture, 
and had this not been enough to drive 
away purchasers, there was the quarrel 
among the heirs. Until the quarrel 
could be settled, a purchaser could not 
be found. The whole place was going 
to rack and ruin. 

The proceedings of Birdie after he 
led Mr. Gubb into the confines of the 
Hibbert Estate were such as have, prob- 
ably, never before nor since marked the 
career of a bloodhound. 

Near the back gate of the Hibbert 
Estate stood the decaying stables with 
doors battered in and windows guiltless 
of glass. Into these stables Birdie led 
Mr. Gubb. Into one stall after another 
and around and around the empty car- 
riage-room Birdie led the detective while 
the interested throng stared in at door 
and window,.and then the bloodhound 
led the way up the narrow stairs to the 
haymow. Here too the dog—nose to 
floor—walked around and around. It 
seemed as if Mr. Krampe must have had 
some walking sickness—some sickness 


that impelled him to walk in circles and 
curves and to waste his energy walking 


in ellipses and circles. Birdie stopped 
beneath one of the high-set windows of 
the haymow. He looked up at the win- 
dow and howled. 

There seemed to be no ladder, but 
Birdie insisted that Mr. Krampe had 
gone out of that frameless window. No 
doubt, in his efforts to escape his doom 
or when being dragged to it, Mr. 
Krampe’s feet had dragged along the 
wall up to the window; and Mr. Gubb 
boosted the eager Birdie to the window. 
There was a sound of claws scraping on 
a tin roof, a yelp of fear, and Mr. Gubb 
ran down the stairs and rescued Birdie 
from the tangle of barberry bush that 
stood under the sloping tin roof. Had 
Mr. Krampe fallen from that window, 
slid down the sharply inclined reof and 
landed in the barberry bushes? 

Already Birdie was on his way. He 
made a great figure eight and reached 
an oak tree. At the foot of the tree 
Birdie stood yelping. It was perfectly 
plain that Birdie wanted to climb the 
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tree. Eager hands. now helped Mr. 
Gubb and boosted Birdie up to the 
crotch of the oak tree. Birdie stood a 
moment, yelping, and leaped down the 
other side of the tree and hurried off, 
baying. The track was getting warm; 
Mr. Krampe’s traces were growing 
stronger. At full speed, the leash al- 
most flying in the air, Birdie circled 
around the lawn and stopped short be- 
fore a fine old maple tree, leaping 
upward against it. Again the eager 
hands boosted Birdie into the crotch of 
the tree and again the dog, after baying 
and sniffing the air, leaped down on the 
opposite side. 

“He’s trainin’ him to hunt bird-nests,” 
said one small boy to another. 

“He aint neither!” said his 
“He’s tryin’ to teach him to fly.” 


chum. 


NE by one Birdie insisted on being 

boosted into all the larger trees that 
stood in that gloomy estate, but only 
into the trees that had crotches within 
twelve feet of the ground. It was puz- 
zling even to such a master-mind as Philo 
Gubb’s. Why should Rudolph Krampe 
climb one tree after another and, be- 
tween trees, take more or less extended 
walks in circles, ovals and figure eights ? 
Had he actually done so? Or was Birdie 
insane ? 

From the last tree Birdie ran as 
straight as an arrow’s flight to the cast- 
iron fountain that had once tossed a 
watery spray in the air, but which was 
now rusting in disuse. The upper por 
tion of the fountain had long since fallen 
and now lay imbedded in the soil and 
half-hidden by the rank grass, but the 
basin was intact and held five or six 
inches of accumulated rainwater. To 
this Birdie led Mr. Gubb, and at the 
edge Birdie stopped short and whined. 
Mr. Gubb looked around helpiessly. 

“What’s the matter?” asked a gentle- 
man known as Spike Higgs. 

“Water,” said Mr. Gubb. “Into de- 
teckative annals it is a_ well-known 
certainty of fact that fugitive escapers 
always walk into water to throw blood- 
hound dogs off the scent. The blood- 
hound dog cannot follow footsteps that 
are stepped into water.” 


This is true. It seemed, also, to 
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throw a new light on the disappearance 
of Rudolph Krampe. Was he a volun- 
tary fugitive? Had he feared pursuit? 
If so, why did he fear pursuit by blood- 
hounds? And if he had bloodhounds in 
mind, what bloodhounds did he fear? 
How could he know that Mr. Gubb 
would purchase a “Tom” show blood- 
hound for ten dollars after Mr. 
Krampe’s disappearance became known? 
A thrill of mystery passed through Mr. 
Gubb’s mind; did Mr. Krampe fall a 
victim to some one connected with the 
Tankerville “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Com- 
pany? Was that why he had walked in 
circles and figure eights and climbed 
trees and at last obliterated his scent in 
a fountain? 

Spike Higgs looked at the basin of 
the fountain thoughtfully. 

“Now—now—” he said. ‘Now, if the 
feller you’re after did walk into this 
here fountain, Mister Gubb, he aint in 
it now. Anybody a’most can see that. 
If he walked into it, and he aint in it 
now, why—why—he must have walked 
out of it again. I aint no detective, but 
if I was you I’d sort of lead that dog 
around the fountain and see if you can’t 
find out where the feller came out of 
the fountain.” 

Mr. Gubb looked at Spike Higgs with 
a cold eye. 

“A deteckative graduate of the Rising 
Sun Deteckative Bureau’s School of De- 
teckating,” he said reprovingly, ‘don’t 
need no manner of form of advice from 
outside of himself. I was just about to 
immediately do what you suggest to at- 
tempt.” 

“Then why didn’t you do it?” asked 
Spike Higgs resentfully. 

“Because a bloodhound dog requires 
the need of an occasional period of rest 
for repose, like anything otherwise else,” 
said Mr. Gubb, and with that he jerked 
Birdie by the leash and urged him to 
circumambulate the fountain basin. 

The intelligent hound, sniffing 
eagerly, edged the iron basin but ut- 
tered no yelp of joy as a hound does 
upon taking up a lost scent. Mr. 
Krampe had walked into the fountain, 
but he had never left it! By every indi- 
cation Birdie could give, Mr. Krampe 
was still in the fountain! This was 


~~ 


nonsense. Mr. Krampe was not in the 
fountain; any eye could see that. 

“Where you going now?” asked Spike 
Higgs as Mr. Gubb dragged the now re- 
luctant Birdie toward the gate. 

“If it’s any of your business,” said 
Mr. Gubb a little crossly, “you might as 
well know that I can’t spend the entire 
portion of all of my time deteckating 
with a bloodhound dog when I have a 
job of work to do at paper-hanging.”’ 

“Say, fellers,” said Spike Higgs, turn- 
ing to the crowd, “he aint going to de- 
tect no more to-day. Youse can have 
rain-checks for to-morrow.” 


AR. GUBB paid no attention to this 
~~ jeer. His brain was already at 
work trying to solve this second and 
more mysterious disappearance of Ru- 
dolph Krampe. He did not blame 
Birdie for the failure. Taking to water 
will throw the keenest-scented hound off 
the track, and Birdie had certainly done 
well. But few bloodhounds in detective 
annals have climbed trees after their 
quarry, and none, so far as Mr. Gubb 
could recall, had ever climbed tree after 
tree. No, he could not blame Birdie. 
If the bloodhound method failed, be- 
cause of the interposition of water, he 
must try the microscopic method of de- 
tecting and subject the warning note 
Rudolph Krampe had received to the 
close and sympathetic scrutiny of an 
analytic eye. The evening would do for 
that. 

Mr. Gubb, dragging Birdie, walked 
back to Main Street and up the stairs to 
Doolittle’s Hall. He tied Birdie to the 
leg of the one article of furniture re- 
maining in the hall, a square piano, and 
picked up his overalls. As he unrolled 
these, he looked about the hall. 

Doolittle’s Hall was in real need of 
repapering. For several years the hall 
had remained vacant, and before that it 
had been in bad condition, for the last 
use to which it had been put had been 
as the scene of the Annual Methodist 
Dinner, and that was the night when the 
pan of grease caught fire and the small 
conflagration had not been ended until 
the hall was thoroughly smoked up and 
a large hole burned in the floor. Car- 
penters had now repaired the floor, and 
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plasterers had mended the walls and 
ceiling. All this had taken more time 
than had been expected, and Mr. Gubb 
had been delayed. Mr. Blenk, who 
owned the hall, had urged Mr. Gubb 
to hasten. Now he was ready to hasten. 
His rolls of wall-paper stood under the 
piano; his pail of paste stood in the 
middle of the floor; his trestles were 
against the wall. Mr. Gubb donned his 
overalls. Birdie, tied to the piano leg, 
howled. 

“Be still, if you can’t be quiet!” or- 
dered Mr. Gubb. 

“Woo—oo—vof! Oof! Oof!”’ howled 
Birdie, scratching at the floor. 

Mr. Gubb looked at the dog reproach- 
fully. 

“T purchased the ownership of you for 
a deteckative hound and not for a rat- 
terrier dog,” he said. “Stop it!” 

But Birdie would not stop. 

“Wow—wow—wowr”’ Birdie howled, 
and Mr. Gubb raised his hand to chastise 
the animal. At the same moment he 
noticed a newly made trap-door under 
the piano, with a sunken iron ring, and 
it was at the crack surrounding the trap- 
door that Birdie was scratching. . Mr. 
Gubb carefully raised the trap-door. 
Below him, their heads bent to the sur- 
face of a felt-covered table and in deep 
sleep, were four men. One was Harold 
G. Blenk; two were strangers—and the 
fourth was Rudolph Krampe! Mr. Gubb 
was about to lower the trap-door again 
when Birdie, with a yelp of eagerness, 
broke the decayed leash and leaped into 
the opening, falling full upon the clus- 
tered heads of the four men below. 


“AND this, Mr. Gubb,” said Mr. 

Blenk some five minutes later, “‘is 
P. K. Skimmer, National Imperial 
Doomster of the Doomsters of America. 
And this is Mr. George D. Griffin, Na- 
tional Recording Doomster of the 
Doomsters of America. They came 
down yesterday from Derlingport to in- 
stall Mr. Krampe in the office of Noble 
Local Doomster of Riverbank Court, 
Doomsters of America. I have the honor 
to be Royal High Doomster for this dis- 
trict. We hoped to have the installation 
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ceremonies in the hall here if you could 
have got it done in time, but we used the 
old Hibbert Estate and made it a mid- 
night revel.” 

“Yes?” said Mr. 
and things!” 

“How do you know that?” asked Mr. 
Blenk. 

“Deteckatives know many things the 
common lay mind don’t start to begin 
to imagine,” said Mr. Gubb,. “but—” 

“But what?” asked Mr. Blenk, yawn- 
ing. 
“How did Mr. Krampe get outside of 
the fountain basin when he went into it 
and didn’t come out again in any man- 
ner of shape?” 

“Well, between you and me,” said Mr. 
Blenk, laughing and giving the sleepy 
Mr. Krampe a jab in the side, “that’s a 
joke on Rudolph. 1 guess Rudolph just 
had one and seven-eighths glasses of 
beer too many before we began to install 
him. So we walked him into the foun- 
tain to clear him up, because Brothers 
Skimmer and Griffin and I wanted Ru- 
dolph to play a few hands of pinochle 
later on. So we just ducked Rudolph 
in the fountain as a grand finale. And 
what do you think? He went sound 
asleep in the fountain! We had to pick 
him up ard carry him down here, and it 
was morning before he was awake 
enough to play anything at all. So we 
played a couple of games, and—”’ 

“Und I beat Skimmer, de champion 
pinochler of Iowa!” said Mr. Krampe 
happily. “In one night | become Nople 
Local Doomster and champion lowa 
pinochler! It’s enough. I go me home!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gubb, “I would, be- 
fore your wife starts out to raise the 
beginning of a hue and cry after you. 
And would you kindly please tell her I 
and my bloodhound dog discovered up 
where you were at? She wanted me to 
hunt the location of where you were at, 
and the female of the woman sex is more 
doubtful than the male when a detecka- 
tive asks to collect the payment of his 
remuneration.” 

“Sure I tell her!” said Mr. Krampe, 
and added, “will,” thus completing the 
sentence, and the tale. 


Gubb. “Up trees 


Another Philo Gubb story in the next—the November—issue, 
on the news-stands October 23rd. 
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full of beer and with a gesture of su- 
preme contempt jerked it into Graham’s 
face. Then, with the quickness of an 
eel, she returned to her bedroom and 
slammed the door. ‘They heard her 
laughing uncontrollably. 

Graham wiped his face with his 
handkerchief, and dropped it on the 
floor with a shiver. “I sha’n’t want to 
borrow any money from you, Peter,”’ he 
said in a low voice. “Let’s go.” 

They went out into the street together, 
into the sun, and took a long breath of 
relief—a long, clean breath, untainted 
by stale tobacco-smoke and beer and the 
sickly perfume affected by Ita Strabosck. 

Peter made no attempt to put into 
words his intense sympathy, but he took 
his brother’s arm and held it tight, and 
Graham was very grateful. Right out 
of the very bottom of the boy’s heart two 
tears welled up into his eyes as he 
walked away. 

After all, he was only twenty-four. 


CHAPTER XXX 


N her way up to her room that night, 
Ethel drew up short outside Gra- 
ham’s bedroom door. She knew that he 
was in, which was in itself unusual. She 
thought there must be something the mat- 
ter, because she had seen Graham leave 
thé house in the morning long after his 
usual time. She had also watched his 
face at dinner and had seen in it some- 
thing that frightened her. It was true 
that Peter was her favorite brother, but 
she was very fond of, and had great ad- 
miration for, Graham. Also she herself 
was in trouble. Trouble seemed to be an 
epidemic in that family. Her knight 
errant next door, in spite of her signal- 
ing and the fact that she had laid out 
as usual the cigarettes and the candies, 
had deserted her. In order to receive his 
visits and feed herself on the excitement 
with which they provided her, she was 


still maintaining her pretense of in- 
validism, and the worst of it was that she 
now knew that she had grown very fond 
of the boy, who at first had only been 
a source of amusement. 

So, with a fellow-feeling for Graham, 
she listened outside his door. She 
wanted very badly to slip in and give 
her sympathy to her brother and receive 
some of it from him. She didn’t feel 
quite as individualistic as usual. The 
artificiality of the ‘flapper’ left her for 
the time being, and she felt as young as 
she really was, and rather helpless, and 
awfully lonely. 

Hearing nothing, she tapped gently 
on the door, opened it and went in. 
Graham was sitting in an armchair with 
his elbows on his knees and his head be- 
tween his hands. He made a picture of 
wretchedness which would have melted 
the heart of a sphinx. Ethel went over 
to him and put her hand on his shoulder. 
“Is anything the matter, Hammie?’’ she 
asked, using the nickname she had given 
him as a child. 

Graham didn’t look up. “Oh, Lord, 
no!” he said with a touch of impatience. 
“What should be the matter?” But he 
was very glad to feel that touch of 
friendliness on his shoulder. 

“Can I do anything for you?” 

“Oh, no. I’m all right—right as 
rain.” . 


FoTHEL knew better. She knew also 
that she would have said those very 
things to Belle if she had been caught in 
a similar state of depression. So she sat 
down on the arm of Graham’s chair and 
put her hand against his cheek. “I’ve got 
about a hundred and seventy-five dollars, 
if that’s any good to you,” she said. 
Graham gave a scoffing laugh, but all 
the same he was very grateful for the 
offer. ‘““My dear kid,” he said, “ a hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars—that’s no 
better than a dry bone to a hungry man.” 
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“Ts it as bad as all that, Hammie?” 

“Yes, and then some.” 

Ethel thought deeply for a few min- 
utes. Her characteristic selfishness, 
which had been almost tenderly en- 
couraged at school, had given way tem- 
porarily before her own disappointment. 
“Well,” she said finally, “I’ve got four 
brooches and five rings, a watch and a 
dressing-case. You can sell them all if 
you like.” 

Then Graham turned round, gave his 
little sister one short, affectionate look 
and put his head down on her shoulder. 
“Don’t say anything,” he said. “Just 
let me stay here for a minute. It does me 
good.” 

And he stayed there for many min- 
utes, and the two children—they weren’t 
much more—sat silently and quietly, 
getting from each other the necessary 
help which both needed so much in their 
secret troubles. A strange new feeling 
of motherliness stole over the girl. It 
surprised her. It was almost like being 
in church on Christmas Eve, or listen- 
ing to the most beautiful melody. 

It was a long time since these two had 
taken the trouble to meet each other 
halfway. The thoughts of both went 
back to those good hours when Graham 
had put his little sister on a sled in front 
of him and rushed her, laughing merrily, 
over the hard snow in the park. He had 
never even dreamed in those days of 
money and the fever that it brings, or 
women and the pain they make. 

And then Graham got up, just a little 
ashamed of himself—after all, he was 
now a man of the world—and saw that 
Ethel’s cheeks were wet with tears. It 
was his turn to try and help. “Good 
Lord!” he said. ‘You don’t mean to say 
that you’re worried about anything! 
What is it?” 

She shook her head and turned her 
face away. “Oh, nothing — nothing at 
all.” 

All the same she felt much, ever so 
much, better for the kiss that he gave 
her, and went along to her own room 
half-determined to be honest with her- 
self and go back to school the next day. 
She was rather startled to find the smell 
of cigarette-smoke in her bedroom, 
which was in darkness. She turned up 


the nearest light and almost gave a cry 
of joy when she found the boy from next 
door sitting on the window-sill. 

“Jack!” she cried. “I thought you 
were—I thought you had—” 


ACK threw his cigarette out of the 

window and got up awkwardly. “I 

got your note just now,” he said, “and so 
I’ve come.” 

Ethel went to the door and locked it. 
All the clouds had rolled away. She 
was very happy. She had evidently made 
a mistake. He must have been pre- 
vented from coming. She wished he’d 
given her time to powder her nose and 
arrange the curls about her ears. As it 
was, she opened the box of cigarettes 
and held out the candies to him. 

“No, thanks,” said Jack. “I’m off 
chocolates, and I’ve knocked off smok 
ing, to a great extent.” 

With a womanly touch which she and 
all women have inherited from Eve, who 
never forgot to stand with her back to 
the sun and tcok care, if possible, to re- 
main in the woods until after breakfast, 
Ethel turned on a shaded light and 
switched off the strong overhead glare 
which made her look every day of her 
fifteen years. Then she sat down with 
the light over her left shoulder. She was 
quite herself again. All was well with 
the world. “Where have you been?” she 
asked a little imperiously. 

“Nowhere,” said Jack. 

“Then why haven’t you been to see 
me? I have signaled every night. I 
can’t understand it.” 

“I know you can’t. That’s why I’ve 
stayed away.” 

Ethel was puzzled at the boy’s solemn 
tone. “Of course, if you don't want to 
come, please don’t. I wouldn’t drag you 
here against your will for anything.” 

“Yes, but I do want to come. I stay 
away for your sake, and I’m not coming 
again after this evening.” 

That was exactly what Ethel wanted 
to hear. She’d been afraid that Jack 
had found some one else. Now she knew 
differently. ‘Don’t be silly,” she said. 
“Have a cigarette. Come and sit on the 
sofa, and don’t let’s waste time.” 

But Jack didn’t move. He had gone 
back to the window-sill and remained 
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hunched up on the narrow ledge, hold- 
ing on with both hands. “I’m off in a 
minute,” he said. “I’m just going to tell 
you one or two things before I go. 
Would you like to hear them ?” 

“If they’re pleasant,” she said. 

“Well, they’re not pleasant.” 

“Well, then, tell me anyhow.” 

For a moment or two Jack remained 
silent. When finally he spoke, it was 
with a suppressed emotion that sent a 
quiver through the quiet room. “I can’t 
stand coming here,” he said. “I can’t 
stand it. I don’t know,what you are— 
whether you’re a mere baby who knows 
nothing, or an absolute little rotter. You 
tell me I can say what I think, so I’m 
going to.” 

He got up and went a little nearer to 
the sofa. ‘What d’you think I’m made 
of? I tell you, I stayed away, not be- 
cause I wanted to, but because I didn’t 
want to do you any harm. I was a fool 
for coming here at all. If I didn’t be- 
lieve that you are simply a silly girl, I’d 
stay to-night and come every night as I 
used to do, but I’m going to give you 
the benefit of the doubt. Next time you 
signal to a man, take care to find out 
what he’s made of and be a bit more 
careful. There, now you’ve got it. 
Good-by. I’ve a darned good mind to 
put the note you sent me to-night in an 
envelope and address it to your mother. 
It would save some other fellow from a 
good deal of unnecessary discomfort. 
I’m frightfully sorry to be so brutal, but 
I don’t believe you know what you're 
doing. Perhaps this’ll be a lesson to 
you.” 

He turned quickly, swung himself out, 
went up the rope-ladder hand over hand 
and drew it up after him. 

Ethel closed her eyes and sat rigid. 
She felt as if the boy had planted his 
fist in her face. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Guthrie 


KENYON had taken Mrs. 
and Belle to the Thirty-ninth Street 


Theater that night. 
mantic play, quite unpretentiously 
written, had found its way to that 
theater either by accident or as a stop- 
gap. 


A quiet little ro- 
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Peter had watched the party go to the 
theater after an early dinner—had seen 
Graham go up to his room and his 
father drive away to a meeting at the 
Academy of Medicine ; and then, anxious 
to be alone and think things over, he too 
left the house for a long, hard tramp. 
He went into the park and walked round 
and round the reservoir. The night was 
fine and clear, and up in the sky, which 
was pitted with stars, a young moon 
gleamed. From all sides the music of 
traffic came to his ears in a never-ceasing 
refrain, and high up he could see the 
numerous electric signs which came and 
went with steady precision and mo- 
notony. Every now and then he caught 
sight of the Plaza, whose windows all 
seemed to be alight. It gave a peculiar 
touch of fantasy to that side of the Park. 

Peter found himself thinking of some 
of the things which Ranken ‘Townsend 
had said to him. Without bitterness, and 
certainly without anger, he began to see 
something in the artist’s bluntness which 
gradually made him long, with a sort of 
boyish anguish, to go in to his own 
father. The more he thought about this, 
the more it seemed to him right and 
necessary and urgent to beard the 
Doctor in his den and break down the 
curious. barrier which shyness had 
erected between him and his children. 
He realized at that moment that he 
stood desperately in need of a father’s 
help and advice. It was quite obvious to 
him also that Graham needed these 
things even more than he did. If only 
they could both go to that wise and 
good man who stood aloof, and get 
something more from him than the mere 
money with which he was so generous! 
Peter knew—no one better—that he 
always received from his mother the most 
tender sympathy, but how could he dis- 
cuss with her some of the things with 
which he was faced since the Ita Stra- 
bosck episode had come into his life? 
Kenyon had done much to make it plain 
to him that it was not good to continue 
to walk in blank ignorance of the vital 
facts with which his father dealt daily. 
He was a man, and he had to live in the 
world. His boyish days among boys 
were over. They belonged to the past. 

It was borne in upon him as he went 
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round and round the wide stretch of 
placid water in which was reflected the 
moon and stars, that his father should 
know all about Graham. Certain things 
that Kenyon had said stuck to his mind 
like burrs. If he could persuade Graham 
to make a clean breast of it to the Doc- 
tor, the brother who meant so much to 
him might be saved from a disaster 
which would not merely affect himself, 
but others—a wife and children, per- 
haps. Kenyon had hinted at this, and 
the hint was growing in Peter’s mind 
like an.abscess. It was time that he and 
his brother faced facts and knew them. 
Who could initiate ‘them better than the 
distinguished doctor whose life had been 
devoted to such serious questions ? 


AVING brought himself up to this 
point, and being also tremendously 
anxious to tell his father of the position 
in which he stood with Mr. Townsend, 
Peter determined to strike while the iron 
was hot—to go home and see his father 
at once. He left the park quickly, and 
when finally he let himself into the 
house, was astonished to see how late it 
was. The servant told him that his 
mother and sister had come back from 
the theater and had gone to bed. “Mr. 
Kenyon,” he added, “came back, but 
went out again at once. Mr. Graham 
went to bed early, and the Doctor has 
not returned yet.” 

“Good!” thought Peter. “Then I'll 
wait for him.” He gave up his hat and 
stick, went through the quiet, dimly 
lighted library, and after a moment’s 
hesitation opened the door of the Blue 
Room—that room in which he had been 
so seldom, hitherto only under protest. 
He opened the door quietly, and was as- 
tonished to see Graham sitting at his 
father’s desk with the light from a read- 
ing iamp shining on his dark head. “By 
Jove, Graham!” he said. ‘You must 
have been thinking my thoughts. This is 
extraordinary.” 

Graham looked up with a start and 
thrust something under the blotting-pad. 
His face went as white as a sheet, and 
he stammered a few incoherent words. 

Quite unconscious of his brother’s 
curious embarrassment, Peter sat on the 
corner of the desk. “I’ve had it out with 


““ 
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myself to-night,” he said, going, as he 
always did, straight to the point. “I’ve 
made up my mind to make Father into a 
father from now onwards. I can’t stand 
this detached business any longer. Let’s 
both wait for him and have it out.” 

“What d’you mean?” asked Graham. 
“T don’t get you.” He put his hand 
out surreptitiously and crumpled up one 
of the sheets of note-paper on which 
he had been writing. 

“Listen!” said Peter with intense 
earnestness. ‘I’ve got to know things. 
So have you. I’ve got to have advice. 
I’ve got to be treated as a human being. 
What’s the good of our having a father 
at all, if we don’t get something from 
him? I don’t mean money and a roof, 
clothes and things to eat. I mean help. 
I’m in a hole about Betty. And I want 
to talk about my work—about my 
future. Graham, let’s give Father a 
chance. Many times he seems to me to 
have fumbled and been on the point of 
asking us to meet him halfway. Well, 
I’m going to do so. Stay here and let’s 
both see it through. If Ranken Town- 
send had been your father, you never 
would have gone near Papowsky. You 
wouldn’t have come within a thousand 
miles of Ita Strabosck—that’s a cer 
tainty.” 

Graham got up quickly, but kept his 
hand heavily on the blotting-pad. “No,” 
he said almost hysterically. “Count me 
out. I’m not in this. It’s no good our 
trying to alter Father at this time of 
day ; it’s too late. He’s microbe-mad. He 
knows nothing whatever about sons and 
daughters. I could no more tell him 
about the mess I’m in than fly over the 
moon. He’d turn and curse me—that’s 
all he’d do. He’d get up and preach, or 
something. He doesn’t understand any- 
thing about life. I’d a jolly sight rather 
go to Mother, only I know it would hurt 
her so; and anyway, my story isn’t fit 
for her ears. No; cut me out, I tell you. 
I’m not in this.” 


ETER got up and put his hands 
strongly on his brother’s shoulders. 

He didn’t notice then how near he was 
to a breakdown. “Graham, old man, 
you’ve got to be—you’ve just got to be. 
What Kenyon said is true. You and | are 
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blind children wandering about— 
stumbling about. We need—we abso- 
lutely need a father more than ever we 
did in our lives. So do Belle and Ethel. 
We all think that we can go alone, and 
we can’t. I know I’m right—I just 
know it; so you’ve got to stay.” 

A puff of wind came through the open 
window. Several pieces of paper flut- 
tered off the desk and fell softly on the 
floor. Peter stooped and picked them 
up. On them the words “H/unter G. 
Guthrie” had been written over and 
over again. 

He laughed as he looked at them. 
“What on earth has Father been writing 
his name all over these sheets for? How 
funny! What a strange old chap he 
seems to be! It’s a sort of undergraduate 
trick, this—practising a signature before 
writing a first check.” 

“Give ’em to me!” said Graham 
sharply, and he tried to snatch them 
away. His voice was hoarse, and his 
hand shook. 

Peter looked at him in great surprise. 
It was impossible for him not to be 
aware of the fact that something was 
dreadfully wrong. As he stood and 
looked into his brother’s guilty face, the 
fact which stood out most clearly was 
that Graham had himself been writing 
his father’s signature all over those 
sheets of paper. Why? A man did a 
thing of that sort for one reason only. 

He seized Graham’s hand, which was 
pressed on the blotting-pad, jerked it 
up, pusiiea the blotting-pad aside and 
picked up the check-book that lay be- 
neath it. 

“Don’t touch that,” cried Graham, 
“for God’s sake! Let me have it! I’ll 
tear out the check! I think I was mad. 
I’m so worri-d I didn’t know what I was 
doing !” 

There was a struggle, quick and 
sharp, and in an inmtant Graham found 
himself staggering across the room back- 
wards. 

With his heart standing still, Peter 
opened the narrow, brown-covered book. 
A check for three thousand dollars had 
been made out to Graham Guthrie. The 
signature had been forged. 

“You’ve done this?” Peter said. 
“You’ve actually—” 


Graham was up on his feet. His lips 
were trembling. He put out a shaking 
hand. “My God!” he _ whispered. 
“Father's in the library.” 

The sound of the Doctor’s thin, clear 
voice came through the half-open door. 
Frozen with fear, Graham seemed to be 
unable to move. His very lips had lost 
their color. 

With an overwhelming anxiety to hide 
his brother’s frightful fall from honesty 
and sanity, Peter pounced on the little 
book, thrust it into Graham’s pocket, 
snatched up the give-away slips of pa- 
per, tore them into small pieces and 
threw them in the basket. 

“Don’t give me away. Don’t let him 
know. If you do, I swear to God you'll 
never see me again!” 

There was still something to be done, 
and Peter did it. He took his brother 
up in his arms, realizing that he was, in 
a way, paralyzed, carried him to a chair 
that was out of the ring of light and sat 
him down. “Get yourself in hand, 
quick,” he whispered. “Quick, now!” 

And Graham, strengthened by his 
brother’s vitality, forced himself into 
some sort of control. 

Striding to the fireplace, Peter stood 
there waiting for his father, with a 
strange pain going through his body. 
He felt just as though he had been told 
that Graham, his best pal and dear 
brother, had had an appalling accident 
and might not live. 

The Doctor’s voice, as he gave direc- 
tions to a servant, came nearer and 
nearef. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


WITH his hand on the handle of the 

door, the Doctor paused. “I want 
you to call me to-morrow at half-past 
seven, Alfred. Don’t forget. I have a 
busy day. Good night.” 

The two boys watched him come into 
the room. His head was high, and there 
was a little smile round his usually 
straight mouth. He walked with a sort 
of sprightliness, as though moving to 
music. He looked extraordinarily young 
and exhilarated. 

He saw what was to him a most un- 
usual sight in that quiet, lonely work- 
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room. He was surprised into an ex- 
clamation of great pleasure, and he 
quickened his pace until he stood be- 
tween his sons. Graham got up and put 
on a nervous, polite smile. ‘This is 
what I most wanted,” said the Doctor, 
“my two boys waiting for me here in 
this room. I can’t tell you—TI can’t tell 
you, Peter, and Graham, how often, how 
strongly, how eagerly, I’ve wished to see 
you where you are now. I can’t tell you 
how I’ve longed to have you here after 
my meetings, to tell you how I’m getting 
on, moving things forward, and to ask 
you to share in my successes. My dear 
Peter—my dear Grahain!” 

It was pitiful. The strange, almost 
incoherent outbreak of the shy man 
nearly made Peter burst into tears. He 
would almost rather his father had 
treated them coldly and with raised eye- 
brows. His present attitude—his un- 
hidden joy, his eager and even wistful 
welcome—had in it something of trag- 
edy, because it showed all the waste of 
years during which the sympathy and 
the complete, necessary and beautiful 
understanding of these three might have 
been welded into one great and insur- 
mountable rock. 

The Doctor, with an obvious desire to 
play host,—an intuition which again 
touched Peter deeply,—went quickly to a 
little chest which stood in a corner of 
the room. “What will you have?” he 
asked anxiously. “I’ve got a very good 
cigar here, or cigarettes if you would 
like them better. Let me see! What do 
you smoke, Peter?” 

“He doesn’t even know what I smoke,” 
thought Peter. “A pipe,” he said. 

“Oh yes, yes! Well, this is generally 
said to be a very good mixture. Try 
some.” He gave a jar of tobacco to 
Peter. ‘These are nice, though perhaps 
they are a little too dry.” And he ex- 
tended a box of cigars to Graham. 

The boy helped himself, trying to 
keep his hand steady. “Thank you,” he 
said. 

“And now,” said the Doctor, “let’s sit 
down and have a long yarn. Shall we? 
I would like to tell you about to-night. 
The meeting was of vital interest and 
importance.” He drew his chair forward 
so that it might be between those of the 
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two boys. He looked from Peter’s face 
to Graham’s as though afraid that he 
was asking too great a favor. “You— 
you'll forgive my talking about myself, 
I’m sure—at least I hope you will. I 
so seldom have the opportunity—with 
those I love, I mean, with those for 
whom I’m working—that to see you here 
like this, makes me very happy.” He 
slipped his large glasses off and wiped 
them openly without attempting to hide 
the fact that they had become suddenly 
useless to him. 


SHORT silence followed—a silence 

in which the emotion with which the 
room was charged could almost be 
heard. Peter threw a quick glance 
round it, almost as though he expected 
to see the curious experimental tubes 
turn and point accusingly at his brother. 
The laboratory was filled with such 
tubes and other curious instruments—all 
of them silent witnesses of Graham’s act 
of madness. 

The Doctor relighted his cigar, put 
his glasses on and again clasped his 
long, capable hands over one thin knee. 
“T wish I could even suggest to you,” he 
said,—more naturally and with keen en- 
thusiasm,—‘“the intense exciternent that 
we bacteriologists are all beginning to 
feel. For years and years we’ve been ex- 
perimenting, and little by little our work 
is coming to a definite head. Every time 
we meet, we find that we’ve moved a step 
farther on the road to discoveries. It 
makes me laugh to think that my early 
theories, which, only a few years ago, 
were scoffed at and looked upon as 
dreams, are taking shape. It’s been a 
long, uphill fight. Science is beginning 
to win. It’s all very wonderful.” 

He noticed that Graham’s cigar had 
gone out. With extreme politeness, 
such as a man would.yse to very welcome 
guests, he held: out a box of matches. 

The: boy took it. “I don’t feel like 
smoking,” he said, a catch in his voice. 

Something in his tone made the Doc- 
tor peer closely at him. ‘You look pale, 
my dear lad,” he said, “pale and tired. 
Aren’t you well ?” 

“Oh yes, he’s perfectly all right,” said 
Peter hurriedly, trying to steer his 
father to another subject. 
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Graham threw his cigar away. “I’m 
not!” he cried, with a sudden uncon- 
trollable outburst. “I feel as rotten as 
Iam. I can’t sit here and listen to you, 
Father. Don’t be kind to me; I can’t 
stand it.” He put his head down be- 
tween his hands and burst out crying like 
a boy. 

The Doctor was startled. He got up 
quickly and stood hesitatingly. He 
wanted to put his hands on the boy’s 
shoulders, but the sudden breakdown 
brought back his shyness ‘What’s the 
matter?” he asked. ‘Peter, do you 
know ?” 

Peter nodded. He then made up his 
mind to let things take their course. 
“Let him tell you,” he said. 

Graham drew the check-book out of 
his pocket, opened it and threw it on the 
desk under the reading lamp. “Look!” 
he said. “That’s what I’ve come to.” 


OR some moments the Doctor saw 
nothing but a check drawn by him- 
self in favor of his second son for three 
thousand dollars. The fact that he 
didn’t remember having made it out, and 


the fact that it was for so large a sum, 


made at first no impression upon him. 
He was so puzzled and so taken aback 
at the sudden outburst of emotion which 
had broken up what he hoped was going 
to be a charming reunion, that the sight 
of this check conveyed nothing to him. 
Both his sons watched him closely, not 
knowing what he would say or do. He 
was such a stranger to them—his feelings 
and characteristics were so unknown to 
them—that they found themselves specu- 
lating as to the manner in which he 
would take this dreadful piece of dis- 
honesty. A great surprise was in store 
for them. 

When the Doctor realized what had 
been done, that the signature on the 
check was not his own, although it was 
very cleverly copied, they saw him wince 
and shut his eyes. After a moment of 
peculiar hesitation he drew his chair up 
to the desk and sat down. Holding his 
breath, Peter watched him tear the check 
out and quietly make out another for 
precisely the same amount. Then the 


Doctor got up and stood in front of 
Graham with the new check in his hand. 
All the sprightliness and exhilaration 
with which he had entered the room had 
left him. He looked old and thin and 
humble. His shoulders stooped a little, 
and the check trembled in his hand. 

“Am I such an ogre that my children 
are afraid to bring their troubles to 
me?” he said in a broken voice. “What 
have I ever done to deserve this, Gra- 
ham? You’d only to come to me and say 
that you needed money and I’d have 
given it to you. Whom am I working 
for? For whom have I always worked ?” 
He held out the’check. “Take it, and if 
that isn’t enough, ask me for more. I’d 
like to know why it is that you need it, 
if you'll be good enough to tell me; but 
for God’s sake, don’t hurt me like this 
again.” 

Without a word,—without, indeed, 
being able to find a word,—infinitely 
more crushed by this kindness than he 
would have been by an outburst of anger 
and reproach, Graham took the check, 
turned on his heel and left the room, 
walking like a drunken man. 

Peter watched him go. There was a 
feeling of great relief in his heart. 
Nothing that he could have done or said 
—nothing that Kenyon could have said 
in his most forcible manner, with all the 
weight of sophistication behind it—could 
have pulled Graham up and set him on a 
new path so well as the unexpected gen- 
erosity of his father and the few pathetic 
words with which he underlined it. 

But when Peter turned round to his 
father with the intention of taking him, 
for the first time, into his confidence and 
treating him as he would have treated 
Ranken Townsend under the same cir- 
cumstances, he saw that the Doctor was 
crumpled up in his chair with his hands 
over his face and_ his shoulders shaking 
with sobs; and so Peter held his peace, 
and instead of obtaining the help that 
he needed so much, he put his strong 
arm round his father in a strange pro- 
tective way, as though he were the 
stronger man. 

“Oh, don’t, Father,” he said. “Please 
don’t.” 
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courthouse when he spoke, another reve- 
lation of Harry Sevier. It had been im- 
promptu—not the outgrowth of deliber- 
ate plan. The non-appearance of a 
much-heralded speaker had thrust the 
exigency upon him without warning, 
and he had acquiesced only in a keen 
desire to save from failure a meeting in 
whose principles and object he was by 
his very character deeply interested. 

As he stepped forward to face the 
great curtain of faces that stretched out- 
ward and upward beyond the footlights, 
he had not known what he should say. 
Indeed, while he slowly “felt” his audi- 
ence in his opening sentences, the sub- 
conscious part of his mind had been full 
of a matter foreign to the subject at 
hand. 

There had come to him a fleeting 
recollection of the last time he had 
spoken in public—the day upon which 
he had betrayed his client and put a 
man, of whose innocence an instinct 
deeper-rooted than reason had convinced 
him, into the stripes of the convict. The 
sharp, aching compunction of that 
thought had never left him. 

Since that day, though he went daily 
to his sumptuous office, he had taken no 
new case. His bitter memory of that 
trial had focused always in that glimpse, 
across the mass of faces, of a woman’s 
look of puzzle and hurt. During the 
months since then that face had hung 
before his fevered vision as a far, cool 
oasis to the desert wayfarer. These had 
been black months of fierce, untiring 
battle with the appetite to which he had 
surrendered himself, and which he had 
sworn to conquer. 

There had been times when the avid 
thirst had seized him by the throat, when 
endurance had almost failed: days when 
he had sat in his inner office, with door 
locked and blinds down, fighting des- 
perately with the strenuous impulse that 


seemed to be dragging him bodily, as if 
with fleshly hands, to the little wall- 
cabinet whose door had never been un- 
locked since the day of that sinister 
court-recess. 

During this prolonged, grappling 
struggle he had never been to Midfields. 
He had seen Echo only occasionally, 
walking or driving on the street, or less 
frequently at functions from which he 
could not absent himself without remark. 
There had been no confidences between 
them. Never had he leaned to her to 
whisper: “You see! Do I do well?” 
Never had her lips said: ‘I know 
I know, and I am watching!” yet his 
heart had told him that she was alive 
to the issue, that she felt the forces con- 
flicting for the mastery. She had not 
been in the audience on this day, but 
as the faces pulsed and receded till they 
wove into a gray blur in the misty blaze 
of the incandescents, Harry’s inner 
vision had a swift memory of her face as 
it had looked in that old courthouse 
scene. 

And with it, as though it had been a 
key to the disused mental machinery, 
strangely and wonderfully there had 
come back to Harry, in a sudden, flash 
ing illumination like summer lightning, 
a surging return of the old power, the 
vivid rush of lambent images in his brain 
and the burning, insistent phrase to his 
tongue—the power that he had thought 
gone forever with that shuddering fail- 
ure of a year before. 

In the hush that wrapped the great 
assemblage, the speaker of the day, late 
by an hour, entered the back of the stage, 
to wave back the nonplused chairman 
anc to seat himself in the rear, en- 
thralled by the white magic that swayed 
all alike. Sevier’s speech held no 
rodomontade, none of the pyrotechnics 
that had lent a flavor of sensation to past 
court trials. It was on a higher plane 
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than appeal to superficial feeling or in- 
grained prejudice. It brought no accusa- 
tion, pointed no finger, save backward to 
old ideals of community respect, and for- 
ward to the waye of independent thought 
that was sweeping over sister States to 
break in thundering force upon the 
crags of misrule. 

It closed in a note of hope and of 
promise, and ended with the hall hushed 
in that greatest tribute to true oratory— 
absolute silence. 


TEXT day, wherever men congregated 
in the little capital, Harry Sevier’s 
name was on every lip. It was flung 
wide, too, in newspaper headlines, until 
the ripple stirred far borders. Of this 
Harry himself could not be unaware. 
He knew that never in the old days had 
he spoken as he had spoken then. He 
was conscious also that in the trial of 
himself his faculties had been reorgan- 
ized and renewed, had emerged sounder 
and truer from the strenuous testing, and 
that the fire through which he had 
passed had burned away the rubble and 
left metal that was more worthy. Nor 
could he fail to realize that at a single 
step he had attained to a new and un- 
familiar status in the community. He 
felt this not so much in the multiple 
congratulations of the many, as in a cer- 
tain new deference that he distinguished 
in more reserved greetings. 

Beneath all, however, but one opinion 
profoundly concerned him—Echo’s. As 
he swung along the street this afternoon, 
the thought of her excluded all others. 

Rounding the corner, a voice came to 
him—a ribald, good-humored voice, in- 
viting some one to “come and have a 
drink.” He turned abruptly. Chisholm 
Allen stood a little way from him, before 
a swing-door through which sifted the 
clink of glasses and boisterous talk. 

Chilly was decidedly the worse for 
wear. His face was pallid, and the 
marks of incorrigible weakness and self- 
indulgence showed clearly through its 
habitual good nature. Chilly’s feet were 
set in the paths of dalliance and he had 
ceased to care if everybody knew it. He 
greeted the newcomer, however, with a 
trace of embarrassment, which he dissi- 
pated with a laugh, as he said: 





“The invitation’s for you, if you like, 
Harry. We’ll have one to the silver- 
tongued orator! What do you say?” 

For answer Harry linked an arm in 
his and turned him down the street— 
away from the swing-door. “Come up to 
my rooms, Chilly. It’s cool there and we 
haven’t had a talk for a blue moon. We’ll 
consider the drink afterward.” 

Just at the moment a carriage and pair 
bowled by them. It was drawn by the 
Allen’s bays and Echo was on the rear 
seat. She had seen the action, had 
caught its import, and Harry had a 
flashing glance from her dark eyes that 
sent the blood coursing to his fingers. 
Chilly too, however, had seen the swift 
exchange. He frowned, then laughed 
again. 

“You should join the 
Army,” he said, satirically. ‘They've 
a rescue corps, I believe. I know a 
pretty ensign, and she shall come and 
pin a nice little medal on your manly 
chest !” 

Harry smiled without resentment. 
“The Army might not be so bad. It’s an 
outdoor life, at any rate. You'd be better 
for more of that.” 

“I believe you,” said Chilly lugubri- 
ously. “It’s getting impossible indoors. 
Nothing doing but moral lectures now- 
adays. If it weren’t for the Duchess I'd 
cut it.” 

“For ‘somewhere east of Suez, where a 
man can raise a thirst?’ ’’ quoted Harry 
mildly. “Travel is expensive, Chilly.” 

“Yes, confound it,” was the reply. “So 
is the thirst. The old man only allows 
me fifty dollars a month, and I’ve stuck 
up every bar in town to the limit.” 

A frown was on Harry’s brow. A 
year ago this youth had confined his 
daily potations to the club, and _ his 
drinking-bouts to that sequestered resort, 
“The Springs.” Now he drank openly 
in corner saloons—he, the son of a 
Southern gentleman, a member of the 
Supreme Bench, whose forbears had 
been courtly and clean-living from the 
days of the Colony! They had turned 
into the apartment-building now, and a 
moment later were in Harry's sitting- 
room, whose windows opened upon a 
square musical with lisping leaves and 
the cool splash of a fountain. 
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I" was an apartment that bespoke a 

keen though sober artistic taste: gray 
walls with violet silk curtains at the deep 
windows and two or three old paintings 
among these, set on an easel, a Greuze 
that he had unearthed in a cobwebbed 
curio-shop in Italy; a plain desk with a 
strip of dull-colored damask whose 
quaint Russian needlework set off a 
few books in tooled leather; a square 
piano of Circassian walnut spread with 
an old brocade against which a bowl of 
peonies splashed their fleshy crimson; 
and deep, comfortable chairs. Into one 
of these Chilly threw himself. 

“Well,” he said, “here we are, as per 
schedule. So trot out your drink.” 

“It was that I wanted to talk to you 
about. I think you know I’m your 
friend, Chilly, and what I say I say as 
a friend. Whisky is getting the better 
of you.” 

“Pshaw!” scoffed Chilly, easily. “You 
weren’t always so mighty particular. 
When did you climb onto the water- 
wagon, I’d like to know?” 

“When I found I was better off there. 
I haven’t touched liquor for a year. 
Take my advice, Chilly,—it’s sound !— 
and try to cut out the drink. It’s doing 
you harm.” 

Chilly laughed. ‘That seems to be 
the signal all along the line,” he said 
humorously. ‘But what’s the good? I 
could knock off any time I chose, just 
as well as you. But [ don’t intend to 
do it yet awhile. I like it.” 

There was a tentative knock at the 
door. It opened and a girl’s piquant 
face peered in. “Chisholm Allen!” said 
Nancy. Langham’s indignant voice. 
“Have you forgotten you have an en- 
gagement to take me to the kennels this 
afternoon ?” 

Chilly sprang forward and seized her 
small gloved hands. “Come in,” he 
said. “There’s nobody here but Harry 
and me. Please do, Nancy.” 

“Oh, I mustn’t!” She turned to the 
latter. ‘You see I needed Chilly so 
tremendously, and Echo told me she saw 
him with you. I expected to meet him 
on the way. Then I thought I’d just 
ring and ask for him, only the hall 
door was open. Chilly, you’re out- 
rageously undependable. You know I 





wanted to get that dog to-day, because 
I’m going to leave for home to-morrow, 
and you do know more about dogs than 
anyone else.” 

Chilly looked a little shame-faced. “I 
did forget all about it, Nancy. Hon- 
estly, I did.” 

She sighed. ‘“That’s the fact, no 
doubt, but it’s not one bit complimentary. 
You’re so dreadfully truthful, Chilly! 
Come along now, or we’ll be too late.” 

“All right,” he answered, drawing her 
inside the door. “Just a minute. Harry’s 
going to give me a drink. Weren’t you, 
Harry, eh?” 

For answer the other pressed a but- 
ton and a trim silk-robed Japanese came 
noiselessly from the next room. “Fetch 
a bottle of Evien, Suzuki,” he said, “‘and 
some glasses. Have it cold, please.” 

Chilly stared. “Mineral water!” he 
exclaimed with sulky discomfiture. “My 
word! This is no signal for the H.2O. 
I’m dry!” 

Harry shook his head. “I’m sorry, but 
it’s a rule of my house.” 

Chilly shrugged. For an instant a 
little sneer drew down his lips, irrita- 
tion fighting with his seldom-failing 
good humor. He turned to the square 
piano, sat down on its stool, and ran his 
fingers up and down the ivory keys. 

“T’ll return good for evil,” he said. 
“Before we go I’ll give you a little bal- 
lad I’ve just composed. It’s bound to 
make a‘great hit when it strikes the Bar- 
bary Coast!” He struck a resounding 
chord, and with a wink at Harry, be- 
gan to sing: 

The rounder swore at his barroom score 
Ere he called for a last, long bottle, 
And proceeded to tint, without any stint, 

His nose with a mellow mottle. 
Then he climbed on a chair and hic- 


coughed long, 

And loudly he sang this funny old song: 
“Money is dross, 
Loving is loss, 

There’s never a crown that is worth its cross. 
Life is a toss, 
Dying is moss, 

But booze—oh, bully old booze, is boss!” 


There was something of whimsical 
fun, yet of bitter recklessness, in the 
spectacle. Without technical training, 
Chilly had music in his finger-tips and 
a fair baritone voice. The fingers 
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wavered now and then and the voice was 
shaken a little, but it was full of mag- 
netism, as, swaying lightly on the stool, 
he rolled out the slangy doggerel with 
all the unction of a music-hall artist: 


Then the mixer laughed till the cat went 
daft 
And the roof clanged all its gutters, 
While the loungers yelled with mirth un- 
quelled 
Till they shook the very shutters; 
And a sweet-faced devil peeped over the 
steins 
And merrily caroled the lilting lines: 
“Money is dross, 
Loving is loss, 
There’s never a crown that is worth its cross. 
Life is a toss, 
Dying is moss, 
But booze—oh, bully old booze, is boss!” 


Harry’s nerves were on edge. It was 
not the cheap vulgarity of the jingle or 
the patent swagger of the performer, but 
the under-suggestion of the picture. The 
edge of this qualm had touched him on 
the street, with the odor of Chilly’s 
breath and the moist tang of hops that 
had floated through the swing-door. 
Now he felt a sudden anger that the 
coarse picturing and the tinkling keys 
had power to call up, even for an in- 
stant, the old slinking, craving ache in 
his throat. 

Chilly swung ’round and got up 
laughing. “Pretty good, eh, what?” he 
said. “Come along, Nancy; we'll go 
and pick out that dog! So long, Harry.” 

Harry opened the door for them. He 
did not trust himself to speak. As 
Nancy’s hand lay an instant in his on 
the threshold, a wave of sudden pity 
engulfed him. Her cheeks were pale 
and her girlish lips were trembling. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE FRUIT OF THE CONQUEST 


AN hour later Harry sat in the same 

pleasant room, looking out where 
frigate clouds set their silver sails in the 
pale shimmer of sky. 

The encounter with Chilly had broken 
into his mood, which had been occupied 
with more inviting things. Now, alone, 
the thought of what this day held for 
him absorbed him. “One year!” he had 


said to himself on the day of that old 
courthouse trial. “That is the test I 
will give myself. It is enough. If I 
can beat the brandy for a year, I can 
beat it forever!’ To-day was an anniver- 
sary; this afternoon the year was up. 
The period had called up all his courage, 
had searched out with prying fingers 
every crevice of weakness, explored in- 
sistently each avenue of uncontrol. But 
he had won the long battle, and the 
resurgence of the old power that had 
come to him in his yesterday’s speech 
had crowned the victory with confidence. 
Yesterday he would have died sooner 
than to wring from his lips what he 
should say to her—to Echo—to-day! 

When the little ormolu clock on the 
mantel next chimed, he rose and called, 
“Suzuki!” 

The Japanese servant of spotless 
raiment entered with noiseless footsteps. 

“Tell Aunt Judy I sha’n’t want dinner 
to-night,” said Harry; “I'll dine at the 
club. You may take the night off, if you 
like; I'll let myself in.” 


HARRY walked slowly along the 

street clanging with street-cars, on 
pavements busy and sunny at first and 
giving place gradually to wedges of 
lawn and stretches of deserted foliaged 
flagging as he approached the suburbs. 
As he came to the big gate of Midfields 
he lifted his eyes. Mrs. Allen was just 
stepping from her electric at the curb, 
cool and statuesque and smiling. 

“A penny for your thoughts!” she 
said. “I really thought you were count- 
ing the flag-stones. I hope you were 
coming in—you’ve been shamefully ob- 
livious of our pleasure this season!” 

“T’ve been oblivious of my own,” he 
countered, opening the gate for her. “But 
I’m going to make amends in future.” 

They walked leisurely up the drive 
under the acacias, chatting. She had 
often wondered, in the old days, whether 
there were not some understanding be- 
tween him and Echo, and his long ab- 
sence had puzzled her. But apparently 
he had gone nowhere else, and she wel- 
comed his return. 

“T haven’t congratulated you,” she 
said presently. “Your speech—it was 
masterly !” 
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“You were there? I’m glad I didn’t 
know it. It would have deepened the 
blueness of my funk.” 

“Flatterer!” She tapped him on the 
arm with her parasol. ‘But I’m not 
wholly pleased, I assure you. The head- 
lines are prophetic, I’m afraid. Pres- 
ently the politicians will seize upon you, 
and the first we know you will be in 
Congress—or the Senate—and the town 
will have lost you. That’s the way it 
goes !” 

“Ah,” he said, shaking his head, “who 
is the flatterer now?” 

They had reached the big porch and 
she drew him into the hall and to the 
blue-parlor, where the Judge sat with 
Echo, leisurely munching toast. “I’ve 
brought Mr. Sevier,” she announced, 
“with his laurels thick upon him, just 
in time for tea. For my part, I am a 
wreck from the sun and I shall take mine 
inmy room. But you'll come soon again, 
wont you?” 

She passed out, faintly smiling and 
leaving a perfume of heliotrope behind 
her, without awaiting Harry’s answer, 
which seemed indeed to be given to Echo, 
since his hand held hers at the moment 
and his eyes were on her face. The 
sight for him had blotted everything else. 
The restful room with its cool violet 
shadows, the Judge—all seemed to retire 
into an inextinguishable and meaning- 
less background, leaving only these two, 
together. In the year past he had never 
been so near her; now he marked that 
while her hair had the same familiar 
whorl and golden under-lights, her face 
seemed more serious than of old, her eyes 
deeper and more wistful. 

Since that far-away evening at the 
Country Club, Echo had passed through 
a confusion of experiences, the more try- 
ing as they had been locked in her own 
breast. It had been more than Harry 
Sevier: it was her love for him that had 
been fought over during that long year. 
When he had left her that night, with 
his kiss burning on her hand, she had 
known instinctively that he had gone to 
do battle. What she had said had stung 
him deeply; yet she could not have re- 
called a word. It had been the cry of 
wounded pride, of stricken ideals, of re- 
proach, of protest against the dominancy 
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of the thing she hated over the man she 
loved. 

As the long months of autumn and 
winter wore away she had seemed, with 
a singular clarity of vision, to see his 
temptation and to enter spiritually into 
his struggle. Something deep in her had 
told her that when he came to her again 
that conflict would be ended. So, at sight 
of him on the threshold, Echo’s heart 
leaped into turbulent beating. 

There was a desultory conversation 
over the tea, and then the Judge went 
back to his chair in the library and they 
two strayed out through the open 
French window to the wide porch. 
There, on the top step, she sat down, 
leaning back against one of the big col- 
umns up which a crimson rambler 
climbed. He sat lower, at her feet. The 
smile had faded from both their faces, 
and a rose that was on her breast, from 
the tumult of her heart showered its 
petals on the steps. 


AFTER a silence he lifted his gaze. 
“You didn’t think,” he said in a low 
voice, “that I stayed away because 1— 
because that same thing had ever hap- 
pened since the day of the trial ?” 

“No,” she answered, gently, “I knew 
it hadn't.” 

A uniformed imp on a bicycle—a 
postal messenger—careened wildy up 
the drive with a special-delivery letter. 
They saw him deliver it to old Nelson 
at the side door and pedal whistling 
down a bypath. 

“Then,” he said quickly, “you know 
now that it mever can again? It has 
been a year, a round year to-day. I 
made up my mind that I would not come 
to you till the last day was out.” 

“I felt that, too,” she returned. “I 
knew what you were thinking. I—lI 
even guessed the year. Was it — so 
hard ?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “But it would 
have been harder if I hadn’t found it 
out when I did. The sting of all these 
months,” he went on, “has been your 
thought of me! Every day, every hour, 
I have seen your face as you looked 
that night at “The Farm.’ I shall never 
deserve that look again, Echo!” 

She turned toward him at that, as if 
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with a sudden impulse, her eyes like 
sapphire stars, her lips parted, but she 
did not speak. The failing sunlight 
spattered down through the moving foli- 
age in green-gilt flashes that tinged her 
face and touched her hair with the soft 
burnish of Venetian gold. - Behind her 
reared the seamed and gray old column 
—a faded background of age for a figure 
of immortal youth—and he knew sud- 
denly that the picture of her, as he saw 
her at that moment, had covered forever 
the painful memory. 

He leaned toward her, his hand grop- 
ing for hers, outstretched on the cool 
stone beside her, and said in a voice 
shaken, in spite of himself: 

“Echo—it is just as it was a year ago, 
isn’t it?” 

She caught her hand—the one he 
groped for—to her cheek. She rose, and 
for an instant it seemed that she had not 
heard. Then her glance wavered and 
fell before his and a bright, rich color 
stained her cheeks like a sudden flush 
of rosy sunset. But her face was slightly 
turned away and he did not see it. 

“Ah!” he said, looking up at her. “I 
may say it now—may I not ?—what you 
must have known all along. I love you, 
dear, I love you! Echo—” 

There was a sudden sound behind 
them, a hoarse cry from the room they 
had left. Both turned sharply toward 
the French window. Then she was down 
the long porch like a flying shadow. 

He followed, to find her bending over 
the form of her father, slipped side 
wise on the leathern sofa, his fac 
bluish-white and a paper crumpled in 
his rigid hand. At the same moment 
Nelson thrust his woolly head through 
the rear door. 

“Quick!” she cried, kneeling besid 
the couch. “He has fainted. Call 
Mother.” He went, his aged features 
twitching with fright. 

“IT will send Doctor Southall,” said 
Harry quickly. He touched her hand, 
and with a single backward look at her, 
hurried out. She heard his step speed 
ing down the gravel drive. 


CHO laid a tremulous hand upon her 
father’s, and at the touch the tense 
fingers relaxed and a crumpled brown 
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paper dropped from them. She snatched 
it up—was that what had made him 
faint? She spread it out: it was a 
photographic print, unmounted, of the 
last page of a letter, in his own hand- 
writing. Across the top was printed, 
in the purple, noncommital lettering of 
a typewriter, “Released May 2.” 

Then as she gazed, over the agitation 
of her face grew a shocked bewilderment 
that rushed headlong to realization. She 
started to her feet, and a vivid scarlet 
flooded her pale face from chin to brow, 
then slowly ebbed, leaving behind it a 
frozen anguish. The print fell from her 
hand. At the same moment the Judge 
stirred and opened his eyes. He saw 
her standing before him; knowledge 
slipped back. 

“Echo—” 

She turned swiftly. He had struggled 
to a sitting posture—his gaze fastened 
on the crumpled paper on the rug. A 
little spasm crossed his face. ‘Reach 
me that,” he said. 

She picked it up and laid it in his 
hand, and he put it into his pocket with 
shaking fingers. He passed his hand 
across his forehead. ‘Where’s Sevier ?” 
he asked dully. 

“He went to send the doctor. We 
were on the porch and heard you cry 
out.” 

“Ah, yes, I—remember. I tried to 
call you. I lost track of things for a 
minute or two, I reckon. But it’s 
nothing. I’ve had little spells like this 
before. I don’t need Southall — send 
Nelson to tell him not to come. I’m all 
right.” 

Unheeding her protests, he rose and 
went to his chair, as Mrs. Allen, with un- 
accustomed agitation on her face, swept 

‘ into the room. 





CHAPTER XIV 
THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 


ATE that night the Judge sat alone 
at his desk in the library. There 
was a faint pungent odor in the room 
and at his elbow sat an ash-tray on which 
was a little huddle of brown ashes—all 
that remained of the photograph whose 
arrival that afternoon had so discon- 
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certed him. He sat like a stone image, 
staring out into the moon-lighted garden, 
but really seeing nothing beyond the 
range of the poisonous ashes at his side, 
save a green-and-yellow blur that might 
have been blent of leaves and moonshine. 

He was looking at the Handwriting 
on the Wall. 

All of his early life had been impec- 
cable, all save that single lapse—that 
DUTCH Boy § “brain-storm” which had convulsed the 
WHITELEAD @ deep and quiet waters of his nature. It 

f ; had come and gone with fateful swift- 
ness, and out of the bitterness of the 
tragic awakening had grown gradually— 
as a spotless lily springs from the silt— 
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dered. On the first of May it was to be 
handed down. He remembered the type- 
written line on the photograph: ‘Re- 
leased May 2.” On that day he would 
be placarded in the public prints! 

A hackneyed text flashed through his 
mind: “Be sure your sin will find you 
out.” He had not sinned, as the world 
counted it, no. But chasing the first, a 
second text etched itself as swiftly: “As 
Hy a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
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was impossible for him. And there was 
but one other road by which he could 
evade the issue. 

He unlocked a desk drawer and 
pushed aside its litter of papers. A 
little pearl-handled revolver lay there— 
pointing the one way out. He picked it 
up, his fingers shrinking at the chill of 
the cool metal, then laid it on the desk. 
He took a sheet of paper from its place 
and began to write: “Dear Echo—” 

He started; no, that would not do. 
He began again: ‘Dear Charlotte 
and—” 

He paused an instant and listened— 
his hearing had caught some sound 
above-stairs. It was not repeated and 
he bent his head again over the writing. 
But his fingers would not frame the 
words. He laid aside the pen. Better, 
after all, to go all silently, leaving be- 
hind him empty speculation, which, if 
painful at first, would become in time 
but a softened memory! 


T was the opening of the door of 
Echo’s room which he had heard. 
For hours she had lain sleepless, her 
brain throbbing, strange painful pictures 
flitting under her closed eyelids. Her 
home-world, which had always seemed 
simple and uncomplex, even in its darker 
aspects, had suddenly become fateful 
and mysterious, a thing of secret depths 
and shaming, piteous revelations. Her 
own father’s past had held a secret that 
would not bear the light! That he had 
loved another woman than her mother— 
afterward ; that, though the thought was 
repellent, perhaps he could not have 
helped. But that he had ever, even as a 
passing phase, yielded to an infatuation 
which had taken no thought of conse- 
quence or of convention, smote her with 
a kind of terror. Now, through his own 
reckless act, he had become the prey of 
a shameless woman—of a blackmailer. 
For that was what it seemed to her. 
It did not occur to her that his letter 
might have fallen into other hands. In 
her imagination, back of the situation 
stood the woman who had tempted him, 
almost to his complete undoing. in his 
youth, now—a very wanton—holding 
out the badge of his indiscretion, for a 
price. 
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The photograph had come to him with 
its blunt threat typed at the top: “Re- 
leased May 2.” Echo had seen the word 
many a time written upon her father’s 
printer’s-proofs. It meant “released for 
publication.” His letter was to be spread 
broadcast—unless he met the demand! 

The hideous vulgarity of his predica- 
ment sent pulsing waves of shame and 
humiliation over her. Gradually, how- 
ever, the sharper corrosive ache had 
dulled away, leaving an overmastering 
sense of his trouble. 

That tenuous telegraphy whose laws 
evade analysis though its operations are 
familiar and which, ever since her child- 
hood, had called from her a subconscious 
and involuntary response to his moods 
that had sometimes startled them both 
by its eerie suggestion, now flooded her 
mind with ‘a sense of warning. She 
slipped out of bed to peer through the 
blind. She could see a window of the 
library: light was sifting from between 
its heavy curtains—her father was not in 
his room, then; he was there. She thrust 
her feet into worsted slippers, threw a 
kimono over her nightgown and ran 
quickly down the stair. 


HE light footfall, the whispering 

rustle, did not reach the Judge. He 
was unaware of the girl’s figure that had 
paused uncertainly on the threshold. His 
mind was arguing the final phase of his 
problem. 

What he purposed would cut the 
Gordian knot, make plain-sailing for 
others, if not for himself. He would 
have rendered no decision on the crucial 
case. With his escape the problem 
would solve itself. Craig would have 
nothing to gain then in publishing the 
letter. “Why not?” he muttered. “It 
is justifiable—it is neither gross nor 
cowardly—to issue oneself a ticket into 
the hereafter in order to avert shame 
from the innocent and secure peace to 
those one loves!” His wife was pro- 
vided for. His elimination from her 
equation of life, he reflected with a tinge 
of bitterness, would not deeply disturb 
her even, centered existence. Echo, he 
thought likely, would marry Harry 
Sevier. And Chilly—of what earthly 
use was his life to Chilly? “I will do 





” 


it,” he said to himself. He stretched 
out his hand—toward the pearl-handled 
revolver. 

But he drew it back. A further, clearer 
conception had come to him in that last 
instant to give him pause. What, after 
all, was he about to do? Himself aside, 
all that was dearest to him aside, was 
not the act he contemplated at bottom 
the murder of a principle, the betrayal 
of a trust that he held for the State? He 
was a public officer, who had taken oath 
in the presence of his associates worthily 
to execute the functions of his high 
office, to do justice and fear not. 

Something deeper in him than dread 
of death, deeper even than his present 
fear of life, stirred and throbbed. What- 
ever the outcome, no matter what it held 
for him and his, he must go through with 
it! He buried his face in his hands. 

As he sat thus, the sense came to him 
of another presence in the room. An- 
other’s breath seemed to enwrap the 
place with feeling. He turned his head 
and saw the figure in the doorway. 
“Echo!” he cried, and rose to his feet. 

She came to him quickly, a little diffi- 
dently. “I couldn’t help it, dear! I felt 
you worrying, and I had to come.”’ Sud- 
denly her eve fell on the revolver on the 
desk. She .prang and snatched at it in 
panic. “That! Oh, not that! Not that!” 

“T—it was in my drawer,” he said. 
“Surely you—” 

“Ah,” she cried. “I know! You—you 
received a letter this afternoon. It made 
you faint. You haven’t been yourself 
since you read it. And now you—” 

He drew a shaking hand across his 
eyes. “No, dear,” he said steadily. “It 
would not have been—what you think. 
There was a moment when—but it has 
gone, and forever.”’ He took the revolver 
from her hand, returned it to the drawer 
and locked it. “There,” he said, “I give 
you the key. It will not happen now.” 
There was in his tone a kind of hopeless 
acquiescence and finality. 

Her heart was beating with a painful 
embarrassment. “Can you—can’t you 
tell me what the letter was?” 





E looked at her palely, his features 
working. She would have to know 
soon enough; yet he shrank with a fas- 
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tidious pain from telling her. What 
would she think of him? “Twenty years 
ago,” he said, “when I was a young man, 
I wrote an—an unwise letter. It—it had 
to do with some one who died the year 
it was written, but whose memory I—I 
treasure. The threat is made now to 
publish it, and this would—would shame 
and harm that memory and me.” 

“Some one who is dead ?” she repeated, 
bewildered. ‘The picture her fancy had 
painted was fading out. ‘Then how—” 

“The old letter has fallen into un- 
friendly hands.” 

“And it must come back to hurt you 
—to spoil your life now! Something 
written before I was born! It sha’n’t! 
It sha’n’t! You can pay the price, no 
matter how much it is! Take my pearls 
—my rings—my gowns.” 

He shook his head. “It’s not money: 
what I am asked to pay is my honor. 
I am required to alter my judicial de- 
cision on the Welles-Scott case, to hand 
down a legal lie.” 

She threw herself beside his chair and 
knelt close to him. A great compassion 
was welling up in her, mingling itself 
with deep anger at the cowardly attack 
upon him. She had known of such con- 
scienceless warfare in political life—acts 
of ‘character assassins’ which knew 
neither pity nor honorable scruple. 
“Who has the letter?” she asked. 

“Cameron Craig. It came with his 
card.” 

She started violently. Cameron Craig ! 
He who had once asked her to. marry 
him, who had asserted his love for her— 
he, now bent on her father’s ruin! 

“You see!’’ he said. “I remember you 
once said to me that he was not ‘one 
of us.’ He isn’t. That is why I know 
that he will stop at nothing. He will 
do what he threatens. There is no way 
out.” 

She rose to her feet. Her heart was 
beating so that her breath came with 
difficulty. and a mist was before her 
eyes. “You will hand down the deci- 
sion.” It was a statement, not a ques- 
tion. 

“God help me—I must!” 

“When ?” 

“A week from to-day, as I have an- 
nounced.” 





She leaned and put her arms about 
his neck, the key of the drawer still 
clenched in her cold hand, and kissed 
him on the forehead. Even in that numb 
moment she felt a certain pride that he, 
who had known a passing weakness, was 
yet, in this crucial moment, so strong. 

“You must go back to bed now,” he 
said, heavily. “You are going to your 
aunt’s to-morrow, aren’t you?” 

She nodded, her cheek still against 
his. “TI shall take the early train, before 
you are up. But I shall be back next 
day.” 

She withdrew her arms. “Good 
night,” she half-whispered, then looked 
at the locked drawer. “You will not— 
you will not—” 

“T promise,” he said. 

“Whatever happens?” 

“Whatever happens.” 

An instant later she was gone. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE ONLY Way 


S Echo stood once more in the dim 
“™ light of her blue-and-white room, it 
seemed to her to belong to some blithe 
past life which she had lived long ago 
and discarded—as if she were suddenly 
an intruder into the peace and quiet it 
enfolded. For though her hands were 
like ice, her veins were beating hot and 
her mind was filled with the heat of a 
fiery furnace. 

Cameron Craig held her father’s 
name, his career, his whole happiness, 
and that of them all—her mother, 
Chilly, herself—in his hand. His was 
the power to crush and to ban. This 
man had professed to love her. She re- 
membered what he had said to her that 
day in the garden—a year ago: “Since 
I met you the whole world has been 
changing for me. You have en- 
tered into my blood and my brain, and 
the want of you has colored all I have 
thought and done. Echo, Echo!” 
The words seemed to wreathe about her, 
to return to her in pelted reverberations 
from the wall. She could save the situa- 
tion. She could marry Cameron Craig. 

The weird thought had rushed 
through her like a cold flame with the 
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voicing of that name in the library. He 
would do it. More than the decision, 
more than any material ambition, he 
desired her. The letter—and the pho- 
tographic plate—should be the price! 

As she fought with herself through 
the long night hours, distraught yet 
tearless, it came to her with agonized 
reiteration that the resolve marked the 
end for her of all that makes life young. 
Up to a year ago she had been a girl; 
her deeper emotions had been unstirred, 
her soul unknown to herself. Only from 
the moment at “The Farm,” when she 
had sent Harry Sevier from her to his 
battle with appetite, had she known the 
real meaning of life. Since then she had 
the sweetness of learning love’s unfold- 
ing in denial, and that very day it had 
come to fruition. Could it have been 
only that afternoon that the confession 
had trembled on his lips, when her heart 
had seemed to beat audibly, like little 
gongs of joy? Now the cup was dashed 
from her-lips. And he would never know 
—she could never tell him! That was 
the deep and piteous treason to which 
she must contribute! 

Painful pictures thronged before her 
disordered fancy—pictures of herself as 
Craig’s wife. She saw herself, young 
in years but with sear joys and blasted 
ideals, all youth’s impulses dead in her, 
the wife of a man whose bodily presence 
she loathed and whose character, even 
before this, she had detested. A shiver 
passed through her. 

To give herself, her body, her soul! 
To go to this man, to live with him, to 
bear his name—she shrank from the 
thought as at the touch of white-hot 
iron. Yet it was the only way. 





\ JHEN the tiny gold clock on her 

dressing-table struck five she drew 
up the blind. Dawn, with its coral 
sandals, was tiptoeing over the garden, 
hanging dew-diamonds on the _ rose- 
bushes, swinging her censer of multifold 
perfume to the waking flute of the birds. 
She bathed her face and smoothed her 


hair, then put on a dark traveling dress 
and packed a small bag, putting into it 
only linen and a few toilet-accessories, 
with a closed silver frame, heart-shaped, 
whose twin sides held miniatures of her 
father and mother. 

In the dining-room Nelson held up 
his hands, pink-lined palms outward. 

“Mah goodness, honey!” he ejacu- 
lated. “‘Reck’n yo’ didn’ sleep ‘tall las’ 
night, what wid Marse Beve’ly took so 
yistidy. Yo’ look jes’ lak er ghos’. Now 
yo’ set down en drink some hot coffee 
en eat plenty chick’n en waffles. Ain’ 
gwine find nuttin’ ha/f ez good on dat 
ar’ dinin’-cyah, nohow!” 

The warmth of the coffee was grate- 
ful to her, and while the old man hov- 
ered about her, she made a pretense of 
eating, answering his protestations with 
monosyllables, in fact scarcely knowing 
what she said, for her mind ,was busy 
with other things. ‘Lige, the driver, 
would wait to put her on the train—she 
must take the up-train, then, as he ex- 
pected her to do. And it was an express: 
she could not leave it till it reached the 
junction, hours later. There, however, 
she could take the other’ road — the 
Southern. There must be an afternoon 
train, and that, though by a roundabout 
way, would bring her finally to her des- 
tination. 

When carriage-wheels sounded from 
the drive she went into the library and, 
seated at her father’s desk, wrote a note. 
It was to Harry Sevier. She sealed and 
addressed it with a hand that shook a 
little, and gave it to Nelson to mail. 


AS the carriage whirled into the road- 
“” way, she turned her head to cast a 
straining gaze up the silent drive to the 
old house. Then the acacias shut it from 
her view. 

There was no longer a yesterday—no 
dream, no deep eyes holding hers, no 
Eden-wind blowing the rose-petals — 
only the shuddering to-morrow, whose 
chill she felt already settling about her 
heart. 


The next installment of this story, in which Echo goes to see Craig and stumbles 
upon a dramatic situation, will be in the November issue, 
on the news-stands October 23rd. 
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in broad daylight, I have a duty to per- 
form. I followed those two men, and 
incidentally I walked on the grass my- 
self ! 

“Presently they paused. I got behind 
an oak tree, and on peering cautiously 
forth, I saw that the young man and the 
girl had paused and were about to part. 
She handed him an envelope ; he handed 
her a hug and a kiss; and she went back 
the way they had come, with her hand- 
kerchief up to her eyes, while the young 
man continued in the opposite direction ; 
whereupon my two hombres once more 
took up the job of stalking him. Pres- 
ently they cut through a crosspath and 
came out in the rear of him; I did like- 
wise. They gradually approached the 
young fellow; I gradually approached 
them—and as I did so I picked up a 
small stone. Just about that time my 
two rascals drew nine-inch dirks and 
charged, I threw the stone, struck. the 
young man in the back and brought him 
around with a jerk. 

“Well, Miss Ruey, there ensued as 
pretty a little bit of Donnybrook as one 
could wish to see. My young man had 
a cane,—by the way, here it is,—and as 
he retreated he rapped those two para- 
queets over the backs of the hands and 
forearms and poked at their eyes, like 
a swordsman. He was faster than a 
blacksnake, but they would have got 
him for fair if I hadn’t arrived on the 
scene. I handed each hombre the right 
hand of friendship and brotherly love— 
unfortunately I had to do it from the 
rear,—and the battle was over. 

““*Now, then, neighbor,’ I said to the 
young man, ‘if you’ll help yourself to 
one of these rascals I’ll be responsible 
for the other, and between us we ought 
to stimulate trade in the nearest police 
station.’ 

“To that sensible remark he made a 
most surprising reply: ‘Thank you for 
saving my life, but where I come from 
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it is considered unclublike to settle 
purely personal matters such as this in 
a court of law. I could have shot them 
both, but that would only have created 
a scene—and I have other fish to fry. 
Excuse me, but I’m going to run like 
the well-known antelope, and I advise 
you, my good friend, to help yourself 
to a little of the same.’ And with those 
few remarks, Miss Ruey, that amazing 
young fellow threw his gear into the 
high and vamoosed, leaving behind him 
in his flight this little Malacca stick 
which he had dropped in the final second 
of the mélée. It occurred to me that I 
couldn't afford to get mixed up with the 
police and be detained as a witness, so 
I picked up this cane, rapped my two 
scoundrels a couple of times for good 
measure, went over to the old market, 
had a cup of café noir, gazed upon the 
colorful romance of a day that is done 
and enjoyed it. 


“THE following day I took a taxi at 

the taxi-stand in front of the hotel, 
to go down to the steamer. When I ar- 
rived there I tipped the driver a trifle 
more than he expected to get—where- 
upon he proved himself a human being 
by showing his gratitude. He insisted 
upon carrying my hand-baggage up to 
Stateroom Thirty-four, and so I let him 
do it, while I hung around the gang- 
plank a few minutes watching the crowd 
saying good-by and the niggers hustling 
the last few tons of cargo aboard. 
Finally I started up the gangplank and 
was stopped by a functionary who de- 
manded a peep at my tickets. | 
handed him both, and he wanted to 
know where the other man was. 

“ ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘that infernal Bowers. 
He’s my valet and late, as usual.’ 

“ “He has about five minutes to get 
aboard or miss the boat,’ the man in- 
formed me. ‘Then,’ I said, ‘I hope he 
does. It will give me a good excuse to 
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fire him. He’ll probably come pounding 
up here at the fifty-ninth second of the 
last minute.’ 

“*But he will not have a ticket—so 
how shall I know him? Visitors have all 
left the vessel now, and anybody that 
goes aboard must show a ticket.’ 

“<«Haven’t I shown his ticket!’ I 
complained. ‘You'll know him. He’s a 
fat Englishman, with red_ sideburns, 
wears a loud-checked suit, carries a 
camera and a hat-box. Here’s a dollar 
for you.’ 

“He took the dollar and promised to 
let my valet come aboard without 
hindrance; then he punched both 
tickets and was handing them back to 
me when a brown hand snatched them 
away from him and a pair of black eyes 
proceeded to read the names and des- 
tination. I turned, and there stood one 
of those cutthroats of the affair in 
Jackson’s Square. 

“You are Mr. Webstaire?”’ he in- 
quired. 

“Ves, I am,” I answered. “Who are 
you and what interest have you in my 
affairs ?” 

He handed me back my tickets and 
said something in Spanish. Unfortu- 
nately for him, I speak Spanish better 
than he does,-and I didn’t like the name 
he called me. I’m a bit quick-tempered, 
particularly with an assasgin; so I got 
that man’s nose between my thumb and 
forefinger and caused him to weep bitter 
tears, while, as I remarked to Mr. Caf- 
ferty, I plucked six hairs from his 
mustache, one at a time. 

“I thought the incident was closed 
then, but apparently it isn’t. After going 
aboard, I stood near the rail at the head 
of the gangway and kept my eye on the 
fellow, but he didn’t tome aboard and 
we sailed away without him. I smoked a 
cigar and then went around to State- 
room Thirty-four. In fact, I paused 
outside the door and compared the num- 
ber thereon with the number indicated 
on my tickets; then, with all the assur- 
ance of a first-class passenger, I entered 
my sateroom and was amazed to find an 
utter stranger in the upper berth. He 
was wearing a suit of silk pajamas with 
the initials J. S. W. embroidered on the 
breast—and I vaguely recalled paying 
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sixteen dollars for those pajamas in— 
well, never mind where. Also he was 
smoking a cigarette which bore upon it 
the insignia of a club of which I am a 
member, and lastly he was reading a 
book called “The Way of All Flesh,’ by 
Samuel Butler—and I remembered in- 
quiring at half a dozen bookshops be- 
fore I found that book. 

“Realizing my position as host, I 
greeted this stranger civilly, asking him 
who in this and that he was, and what in 
that and this he meant. And what do 
you suppose he did, Miss Ruey?” 

“I cannot imagine. The situation is 
too extraordinary.” 

“He informed me quite coolly that he 
was my valet, that his name was An- 
drew Bowers, that he had found the 
cigarettes and the book in my suit-case 
while rymmaging for the pajamas, and 
had appropriated them because he had 
been under the necessity of shedding his 
chauffeur’s uniform, rolling it in an old 
newspaper and tossing it overboard at 
a time when the deck outside was de- 
serted. It appeared he had driven me 
down to the levee and come aboard, 
without hindrance, because of his uni- 
form and the fact that he was carrying 
hand-baggage! I asked him if he was a 
regular chauffeur, and he replied in the 
negative ; it developed that he had given 
the regular chauffeur some money for 
the privilege of playing understudy, and 
had no doubt that the regular chauffeur 
had arrived on the levee a few minutes 
after we did, to take charge of his taxi 
again. 

“His coolness irritated me, but at the 
same time he had a charm of manner 
that whispered to me the information 
that I was going te have a most delight- 
ful traveling companion, and I said as 
much. Perhaps if I hadn’t possessed 
two pairs of pajamas I might not have 
said it. Then I suggested that my name 
was Webster and that I was delighted 
to meet him, and we shook hands, after 
which I reminded him that there were 
some slight fiduciary details to be at- 
tended to before proceeding farther. 
Would he be good enough to reimburse 
me for the price of his first-class ticket 
to Buenaventura? He said he would 
and asked me if I happened to possess 
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1244 A MAN’S MAN 


a blank form of promissory note. That 
riled me, and I demanded cash on the 
nail, and he told me he was a man of 
considerable ability, but that up to date 
he had never succeeded in getting water 
out of a stone. Then I told him he was 
too fresh and that I was going to turn 
him over to the captain, who would put 
him. in the stokehold and make him 
shovel his passage, to which he replied 
that I would do nothing of the sort, be- 
cause if I did, the captain would put 
him ashore at Buenaventura and about 
two hours later he, the said Andrew, 
would be facing a firing-squad in the 
local cemetery, and did I want to be the 
cause of his death for the paltry price 
of a first-class ticket to Buenaventura? 

“Of course, Miss Ruey, I did not. He 
had me bluffed out of my socks, and 
while I was considering the problem he 
rang for a waiter, ordered two Scotches 
without consulting me, and when the 
drinks arrived, paid for them with the 
dollar I had tipped him for driving me 
down to the levee. The bill came to 
forty cents, and he told the waiter to 
keep the change. 

“ ‘Now,’ he said cheerfully, ‘I shall 
arrive in the land of my fathers penni- 
less and naked.’ 

“*But how about that firing-squad ?’ 
I asked him. 

“*The Sobrante secret-service squad 
doesn’t know I’m aboard; the steamer 
will. arrive about sunset,—she usually 
does,—and when night comes I shall 
take my chances with the sharks and 
swim ashore. Thank you for your hos- 
pitality until you’re better paid. Do you, 
by any chance, play a good game of domi- 
noes? If so, please have a boy bring a 
set and a small table up from the card- 
room. Inasmuch as I shall have to be 
very ill and confined to this stateroom 
throughout the voyage, you will appre- 
ciate my very human desire for human 
society.’ 

“ ‘Andrew,’ I said, ‘haven’t you any 
clothes at all?’ 

“Just my underwear, John,’ he re- 
plied. ‘I had to ditch the chauffeur’s 
livery. A chauffeur on deck would be 
incongruous, to say the least, and a 
chauffeur’s livery in this stateroom 
would mystify the room-steward; so I 





did the obvious thing. I tossed them 
overboard.’ 

“ “All right, Andrew,’ I said. ‘I’m not 
the least bit curious, and you’re safe with 
me while you’re aboard this steamer. 
After you leave me, I’ll wish you luck; 
but if you die, don’t blame me. How!’ 
And we drank to our better acquaint- 
ance.” 


DOLORES laughed long and heartily 
as Webster finished his recital. “Oh, 
you’re such a very funny man,” she de 
clared. “Billy told me -God only made 
one Jack Webster and then destroyed 
the mold; I believe Billy is right. But 
do tell me what became of this ex- 
traordinary and unbidden guest.”’ 

“The night the steamer arrived in 
port, Billy and Don Juan came out in a 
launch to say ‘Hello,’ so I seized upon 
the opportunity to tell Andrew to jump 
overboard and swim to the launch. Gave 
him a little note to Billy—carried it in 
his mouth—instructing Billy to do the 
right thing by him—and Billy did it. I 
don’t know what Andrew is up to and 
I don’t care. Where I was raised we let 
every man roll his own hoop. All I hope 
is that they don’t shoot Andrew. If they 
do, I fear I'll weep. He’s certainly a 
skookum lad. Do you know, Miss Ruey, 
I love anybody that can impose on me— 
make a monkey out of me, in fact—and 
make me like it?” 

“That’s so comforting,” she remarked 
dryly. 

Webster looked at her sharply, sus- 
piciously ; her words were susceptible of 
a dual interpretation. Her next sentence, 
however, dissipated this impression. 
“Because it confirms what I told you this 
afternoon when I read your palm,” she 
added. 

“You didn’t know how truly you 
spoke when you referred to the dark 
man that had crossed my path. He’s un- 
comfortably real—drat him!” 

“Then you are really concerned ?” 

“Not at all, but I purpose sleeping 
with one eye open. I sha’n’t permit my- 
self to feel concerned until they send 
more than two men after me—say eight 
or ten. A husky American ought to be 
willing to give these spiggoties a pull in 
the weights.” 
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His indifference appalled her; she 
leaned forward impulsively and laid a 
hand on his forearm. “But you must 
heed Don Juan’s warning,” she declared 
seriously. “You must not go out alone at 
night.” ‘ 

He grinned boyishly. ‘Of course not, 
Miss Ruey. You're going to ride out 
with me this evening.” 

“I’m not. Don Juan’s report has 
spoiled all that. I’ll not subject you to 
risk.” 

“Very well; then I shall drive out 
alone.” 

“You’re a despot, Mr. Webster —a 
regular despot.” 

“Likewise a free agent.” 

“T'll go with you.” 

“T thought so.” 

“Vou’re—you’re—”’ 

He rose while she was searching for 
the right word. “Will you excuse me 
until after dinner, Miss Ruey? I’d love 
to stay and chat with you, even though 
it does appear that presently we shall be 
calling each other names, but the fact 
of the matter is—well, I am in a very 
serious predicament, and I might as well 
start right now to prepare to meet any 
emergency. For what hour shall I order 
the carriage?” 

“Seven-thirty. After all, they’ll not 
dare to murder you on the Malecon.” 

“T agree with you. It will have to be 
done very quietly, if at all. You’ve been 
mighty nice to me this afternoon, seer- 
ess; I chall be grateful right up to the 
moment of dissolution.” 

“Speak softly but carry a big stick,” 
she warned him. 

“A big gun,” he corrected her, 
of them, in fact.” 

“Sensible man! I’m not going to 
worry about you, Mr. Webster.” She 
nodded her permission for him to retire, 
and as he walked down the veranda and 
into the hotel, her glance followed him 
with pardonable feminine curiosity, 
marking the breath of his shoulders, 
the quick, springy stride, the alert, 
erect poise of his head on the powerful 
neck, 

“A doer of deeds are you, John Stuart 
Webster,” she almost whispered. ‘As 


4 


“—two 


Kipling would say: ‘Wallah! But you 


are a man. 





A MAN’S MAN 


STEALTHY footstep sounded be- 

low the veranda: she turned and be- 
held Don Juan Cafetéro, his hat in his 
left hand, in his right a gold-piece which 
he held toward her. 

“Take it, allanah,’ he wheezed in his 
hoarse, drunkard’s whisper. “Keep it f’r 
me till to-morrow, for sorra wan av me 
can I trust to do that same—an’ be the 
same token I can’t face that big man 
wit’out it.” 

“Why not, Don Juan?” 

He hung his red head. “I dunno, 
Miss,” he replied miserably. “Maybe ’tis 
on account av him—the eye av him—the 
way av him—divil such a man did I ever 
meet—God bless him! Shure, Misther 
Geary do be the fine lad, but he—he—”’ 

“Mr. Geary never put a big forefinger 
under your chin and bade you hold up 
your head. Is that it?” 

“*Tis not what he did, Miss, but the 
way he did it. All the fiends av hell’ll 
be at me this night to shpend what he 
give me—and I—I’m afraid—” 

He broke off, mumbling and chatter- 
ing like a man in the grip of a great 
terror. In his agony of body and spirit, 
Dolores could have wept for Don Juan 
Cafetéro, for in that supreme moment 
the derelict’s soul was bare, revealing 
something pure and sweet and human, 
for all his degradation. How did Jack 
Webster know? wondered Dolores. And 
why did he so confidently give an order 
to this human flotsam and expect it to 
be obeyed? And why did Don Juan 
Cafetéro come whining to her for 
strength to help him obey it? Through 
the murk of her girlish unsophistication 
and scant knowledge of human nature 
these and other questions obtruded them 
selves, the while she gazed down at Don 
Juan’s dirty, quivering hand that held 
the coin toward her. And presently the 
answer came—a quotation long since 
learned and forgotten: 


Be noble—and the nobleness that lies in 
other men, 

Sleeping but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 


‘I will not spoil his handiwork,” she 
told herself, and she stepped down off 
the veranda to a position directly in 
front of Don Juan. “That wouldn’t be 
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playing the game,” she told him. “I 
can’t help you deceive him. You are 
the first of your breed—” 

“Don’t say it,” he cried. “Didn’t he 
tell me wanst?” 

“Then make the fight, Don—Mr. Caf- 
ferty.” She lowered her voice. “I am 
depending on you to stay sober and 
guard him. He needs a faithful friend 
so badly, now that Mr. Geary is away.” 
She patted the grimy hand and left him 
staring at the 


A MAN’S MAN 


Re- 


the fourth and last for this day. 
member, Cafferty: one jolt—no more— 
and then back here with the exact 
change.” 

As Don Juan scurried for salvation, 
Webster turned to Dolores. ‘“He’ll fail 
me now, but that will not be his fault 
but mine. I’ve set him too great a task 
in his present weakened condition. In 
the process of exchanging American gold 
for the local shin-plasters, he’ll skin me 

to death and 





ground. Pres- 
ently he sighed, 
quivered horribly 
and shambled out 
of the patio onto 


This is why The Red 
Book Magazine is 


emerge from the 
transaction with a 
full quart bottle 
in excess of his 
drink. Neverthe- 








the _ firing-line. setting the pace. less, to use a col- 
And when he re- loquial _expres- 
ported to Jack sion, I have the 
Webster at nine Cafferty goat— 
o'clock next “We Can’t Have Everything” and I’m going to 


morning, he was 
sober, shaking 
horribly and on 
the verge of de- 


lirium tremens, 
but tightly 
clasped in his 


right hand he 
held that five- 
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W EBSTER 


went imme- 
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is that if it is a worth-while battle, the 
spoils of victory are exceedingly sweet. 
You are now about to enjoy one-fourth 
of the said spoils—a large jolt of 
aguardiente! You must have it to steady 
your nerves. Go to the nearest cantina 
and buy one drink ; then come back with 
the change. By that time I shall have 
breakfasted and you and I will then go 
shopping. At noon you shall have an- 
other drink; at four oclock another; 
and just before retiring you shall have 





performance a task requiring the ex- 
penditure of money, his manifest duty, 
therefore, was to guarantee the per- 
formance of that task, win, lose or 
draw in the game of life; so in a few 
brief paragraphs John Stuart Webster 
made a holographic will and split his 
bank-roll equally between the two 
human beings he cared for most—Billy 
Geary and Dolores Ruey. “Bill’s a 
gambler like me,” he ruminated ; “so I'll 
play safe. The girl is a conservative, 
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and after Bill’s wad is gone, he’d be 
boiled in oil before he’d prejudice hers.” 

Having made his will, Webster made 
a copy of it. The original he placed in 
an envelope, sealed, and marked: “Last 
Will and Testament of John S. Web- 
ster, of Denver, Colorado, U. S. A. To 
be delivered to William H. Geary upon 
the death of the testator.” The copy he 
also placed in. an envelope marked: 
“From Jack. Not to be opened until 
after my death.” This envelope he then 
enclosed in a larger one and mailed to 
Billy at Calle de Concordia No. 19. 

Having made his few simple prepara- 
tions for death, Mr. Webster next bur- 
rowed in his trunk, brought forth his 
big army-type automatic pistol and se- 
cured it in a hoister under his arm, for 
he deemed it unwise and provocative of 
curiosity to appear in immaculate ducks 
that bulged at the right hip. Next he 
filled two spare clips with nine car- 
tridges each and slipped them into his 
pocket, thus completing his few simple 
preparations for life. 

He glanced out the window at the 
sun. There would still be an hour of 
daylight ; so he descended to the lobby, 


called a carriage and drove to the resi- 
dence of the American consulate. 


EMUEL TOLLIVER, formerly pro- 
prietor of a small retail wood and 
coal yard in Hastings, Nebraska, was 
the consul. He talked through his nose, 
employed double negatives, chewed to- 
bacco, wore celluloid cuffs and collar 
and received Mr. Webster in his shirt- 
sleeves. He was the type of small-town 
peanut politician who never forgets for 
an instant that to be an American is 
greater than to be a king, and who 
strives assiduously to exhibit his horrible 
idea of American democracy to all and 
sundry, to his own profound satisfaction 
and the shame of his visiting country- 
men. 

He glanced at the card which Web- 
ster had sent in by his clerk. “Well, 
sir!” he began briskly. “Delighted to 
know you, Mr. Webster. Aint there 
nothin’ I can do for you?” 

“Thank you. There is. This is my 
will. Please put it in your safe until I 
or my executor shall call for it.” 


A MAN’S MAN 


“What!” boomed the Honorable Tol- 
liver. “You aint thinkin’ o’ dyin’, are 
yuh?” he laughed. 

“Listen,” Webster urged him, and Mr. 
Tolliver helped himself to a fresh bite 
of chewing-tobacco and inclined his 
head. Briefly, but without omitting a 
single important detail, Webster told the 
consul of his adventure in New Orleans 
with the secret-service representative of 
the Republic of Sobrante. “And not an 
hour since,” he concluded, “I was in 
formed, through a source I consider re- 
liable, that I am in momentary danger 
of assassination at the hands of two men 
whose names I know.” 

“Well, don’t tell me nothin’ about it,” 
Mr. Tolliver interrupted. “I’m here on 
Government affairs, not to straighten 
out private quarrels. If you're figurin’ 
on gittin’ killed, my advice to you is to 
git out o’ the country P. D. Q.” 

“You overlook the fact that I didn’t 
come here for advice, my dear Mr. Con- 
sul,” Webster reminded him with some 
asperity. “I’m not at all afraid of get- 
ting killed. What is worrying me is 
the certainty that I’ll get there first with 
the most guns, and if I should, in sel! 
defense, be forced to eliminate two So 
brantean army officers, I want to know 
what you’re going to do to protect me. 
I want to make an affidavit that my life 
is in danger; I want my witness to make 
a similar affidavit, and I want to file 
those affidavits with you, to be adduced 
as evidence to support my plea of self 
defense. In other words, I want to have 
these affidavits, with the power of the 
United States back of them, to spring 
in case the Sobrantean government tries 
to railroad me for murder—and I want 
you to spring them for me.” 

“T wont do nothin’ o’ the kind,” Mr. 
Tolliver declared bluntly. “You got 
plenty o’ chance to get out o’ this coun 
try an’ save international complications. 
The La £strellita pulls out to-morrow 
mornin’, an’ you pull with her, or stay 
an’ take your own chances. I aint preju 
dicin’ my job by makin’ myself nua 
vomica to the Sobrantean government 
an’ that’s just what will happen if | 
mix up in this private quarrel.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Consul, I am 
ing into business here—the mining busi- 
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ness. I have every right in this country, 
and it is your duty to protect my rights 
while here. I can’t side-step a fight just 
to hold you in your job.” 

“It’s a matter outside my jurisdic- 
tion,” Mr. Tolliver declared with such a 
note of finality in his voice that Webster 
saw the uselessness of further argument. 

“All right,” he replied, holding his 
temper as best he could. “I’m glad to 
know you think so much of your job. I 
may live long enough to find an oppor- 
tunity to kick you out of it and run this 
consulate myself. I'll send my affidavits 
direct to the State department at Wash- 
ington; you take orders from Washing- 
ton, I dare say.” 

“When I get them. Good day.” 


OHN STUART WEBSTER left the 

American consulate in a frenzy of 
inarticulate rage in the knowledge that 
he was an American and represented in 
Sobrante by such an invertebrate as the 
Honorable Lemuel Tolliver. At the 
Hotel Mateo he dismissed the carriage, 
climbed the three short steps to the en- 
trance and was passing through the re- 
volving portal, when from his hear some 


one gave the door a violent shove, with 
the result that the turnstile partition be- 
hind him collided with his back with 
sufficient force to throw him against the 


partition in front. Instantly the door 
ceased to pivot, with Webster locked 
neatly in the triangular space between 
the two sections of the revolving door 
and the jamb. 

He turned and beheld in the section 
behind him an officer of the Sobrantean 
army. This individual, observing he was 
under Webster's scrutiny, scowled and 
peremptorily motioned to Webster to pro- 
ceed—which the latter did, with such 
violence that the door, continuing to re- 
volve, caught up with the Sobrantean 
and subjected him to the same indignity 
to which he had subjected Webster. 

Once free of the door, Webster waited 
just inside the lobby for the Sobrantean 


Isn’t this just the bulliest story you ever read? 


A MAN’S MAN 


to conclude his precipitate entrance. 
When he did, Webster looked him over 
with mild curiosity and bowed with 
great condescension. “Did any gentle- 
man ever tell the sefor that he is an 
ill-mannered monkey ?” he queried coolly 
in excellent Spanish. “If not, I desire 
to give the sefior that information, and 
to tell him that his size alone prevents 
me from giving him a nice little spank- 
ing.” 

“Pig!” the rude one answered hotly. 
His olive features paled with anger, 
he trembled with emotion and seemed 
undecided what to do—seeing which 
Webster grinned at him tantalizingly. 
That decided him. No Latin-American, 
with the exaggerated ego of his race, 
can bear even a suspicion of ridicule. 
The officer walked fiercely toward Web- 
ster and swung his arm toward the lat- 
ter’s face in an effort to land a slap that 
was “meant.” 

Webster merely threw back his head 
and avoided the blow; his long left arm 
shot out and beat down the Sobrantean’s 
guard; then Webster’s right hand closed 
around the officer’s collar. “Come to 
me, thou insolent little one,” he crooned, 
and jerked his assailant toward him, 
gathered him up in his arms, carried him, 
kicking and screaming with futile rage, 
out into the patio and soused him in the 
fountain. 

“Now, then, spitfire, that will cool 
your hot head, I trust,” he admonished 
his unhappy victim, and returned to the 
hotel. At the desk he paused. 

“Who was that person I just bathed? 
he inquired of the excited clerk. 

“Ah, senior, you shall not long be kept 
in ignorance,’ that functionary in- 
formed him. “That is the terrible Cap- 
tain Benavides—” 

“Do you know, I had a notion it was 
he?” Webster replied ruminatively. 
“Well, I suppose I’m in for a duel now,” 
he added to himself as he climbed the 
stairs to his room. “I think that will 
be most interesting.” 
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of water; its cleansing qualities are most agreeable 

and refreshing. 

Fairy Soap is white—pure—made with expert skill 

from carefully selected materials. 

The oval, floating cake fits the hand and wears 
f ®'}down slowly to the thinnest wafer. 


(THE NK: FAIR BAN K Company) 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home?” 5¢ 


In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 











THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 


urkish tobacco is the world’s most famous tobacco for cigarettes. _/- het ns ofthe tied 


thest Grade Turkish 
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dge for yourself —Compare Murad with any 25 Cent cigarette = a and Lgyplan Ligaretis in the wand 
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First— 
A Level Teaspoonful 
in the cup 


Next— 


Pour on Boiling 
Water, and Stir 


Then— 
Add Cream and 
Sugar, to Taste 


Delicious / 


If Coffee Don't Agree, 
Use Postum 


’ 


‘“ There’s a Reason’ 
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